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The VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
Thf. HEADS of HOUSES, 

BUT PARTICULARLY 

The Rev. Dr. PECKARD, 
The FELLOWS of COLLEGES, 

AND 

. The STUDENTS, 

I N T H E 

University of Cambridge. 


Gentlemen, 

HAVING received my education at the 
learned feminary, to which you have the honour 
to belong, having a regard for many of you 
perfonally, and confidering you all as (landing 
in the peculiar (ituation of guardians of humanity 
and religion* you will hardly think it ftrange* 
if I fhould addrefs you on this important occafion. 

There is a circumftance, however, which ren¬ 
ders the ftep I am now taking particularly proper. 
The fubjedl of this work originated with you. 
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If therefore, it has been at all inftrumental in 
itfelf, or has led me to fuch exertions as may 
have been in any degree inftrumental, in pro¬ 
curing that general attention to the flave trade, 
which prevails at prefent, and which I am con¬ 
fident in the courfe of time will be produdtive 
of its abolition, the merit of fo important an 
event will ultimately devolve upon you ; and 
you will be found to have exhibited to other 
leminaries an example, and to the world at large 
a proof, that, while you have been endeavouring 
to promote the caufe of learning, you have not 
been inattentive to the unalienable rights of men. 

If there is any other circumftance, that will 
additionally mark the propriety of the prefent 
addrefs, it is the very conspicuous part, which 
you have fince taken, in promoting the fame 
caufe, not only by public and private fubferip- 
tions, but by an application to the legiflature of 
your country. 

To you then this fecond edition (the firft 
having difeharged a private obligation) reverts 
as to its own parents, and is inferibed with this, 
publick teftimony of your conduct, by 

Your obedient fervant, 

THOMAS CLARKSON; 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT is with greatpleafiire I inform the reader, that after 
a clofe attention for the fpace of fourteen months to the 
fubjeCt of flavery, and a refidence during the laft fummer 
at two of the fiave ports in this kingdom, for the purpofe 
of collecting information* I have had many things to add 
to what I had written on this fubjeCt, and but few to alter 
or correCt. If any paffages were doubtful in the old, they 
have not been admitted in the new edition. In the 
Firft Part of the latter, two new chapters, viz. the 
ninth and tenth, containing an hiftory of the trade as it 
fubfifts at the prefent day, have been added. In the Third 
Part, the lecond chapter, which was only a general nar¬ 
rative, has been thrown into three chapters, for the pur- 
pofes of giving clearer and more circumftantial informa¬ 
tion on the fame points. 

Having pointed out fuch of the alterations or additions 
as are moft worthy of notice in the prefent work, I have 
only to add, that it will foon be followed by another Eflay 
on the fame fubjeCt, compiled from authentic papers col¬ 
lected in my late tour, in which I flatter myfelf I (hall be 
able to prove to the publick, that the flave trade is as im¬ 
politic as it is inhuman and unjuft. 
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A S the fubjecl of the following work has fortunately- 
become of late a topick of converfation, I cannot 
begin the Preface in a manner more fatisfadiory to the 
feelings of the benevolent reader, than bv giving an ac¬ 
count of thole humane and worthy perform, who have 
endeavoured to draw upon it that ftiare of the pubiiclc at¬ 
tention which it has obtained. 

Among the well difpofed individuals, of different na¬ 
tions and ages, who have humanely exerted themfclves 
to fupprefs the abjedt perfonal flavery, introduced in the 
original cultivation of the European colonies in the west¬ 
ern world, Bartholomew de las Cejas , the pious b iff op of 
Chiapa , in the fifteenth century, feems to have been the 
firft. This amiable man, during his refidencc in Spanijk 
America , was fo fenlibly affedted at the treatment which 
the miferable Indians underwent, that he returned to 
Spaing to make a p^blick remonftrance before the cele¬ 
brated emperor Charles the fifth, declaring, that Heaven 
would one day call him to an account for thofe cruelties,, 
which he then had it in his power to prevent. The fpcech, 
which he made on the occafion, is now extant, and is a 
moft perfect picture of benevolence and piety. 

But his intreaties, by the oppofition of avarice, were 
rendered ineffectual : and I do not find by any books 
which I have read upon the fubject, that any other perfon 
interfered till the laft century, when Morgan Goehvyn , a 
Britijh clergyman, diftinguiffed himfelf in the caufe. 

The prefent age has alfo produced fome zealous and 
able oppofers of the colonial flavery. For about the middle 
of the prefent century, "John IVoolman and Anthony Bcnezet , 
two refpe&able members of the religious fociety called 
Quakers, devoted much of their time to the fubject. The 
former travelled through moft parts of North America on 
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foot, to hold conventions with the members of his owri 
feet, on the impiety of retaining thofe in a Hate of invo¬ 
luntary fervitude, who had never given them offence. 
The latter kept a free fchool at Philadelphia , for the edu¬ 
cation of black people. He took evfery opportunity of 
pleading in their behalf. He publifhed feveral treaties 
againft flavery,* and gave an hearty proof of his attach¬ 
ment to the caufe, by leaving the whole of his fortune in 
fupport of that fchool, to which he had fo generoully de¬ 
voted his time and attention when alive. 

Till this time it does not appear, that any bodies of 
men had collectively interefted themfclves in endeavouring 
to remedy the evil. But in the year 1754, the religious 
lociety, called Quakers, pubiickly teftified their fenti- 
ments upon the fubject, f declaring, that “ to live in 
<c eafe and plenty by the toil of thofe, whom fraud and 
“ violence had put into their power, was neither confif- 
“ tent with Chriftianity nor common juftice.” 

Imprefled with thefe fentiments, many of this fociety 
immediately liberated their Haves; and though fuch a mea- 
fure appeared to be attended with conliderable lofs to the 
benevolent individuals, who unconditionally prefented 
them with their freedom, yet they adopted it with plea- 
fure : nobly confidering, that to polTefs a little, in an ho-, 
nourable way, was better than to polTefs much through 
the medium of injuftice. Their example was gradually, 
.followed by the reft. A general emancipation of the 
Haves in the pofleflion of Quakers, at length took place ; 
and fo effectually did they ferve the caufe which they had 
undertaken, that they denied the claim of memberlhip in 
their religious community, to all fuch as fhould hereafter 
oppofe the fuggeftions of juftice in this particular, either 
by retaining Haves in their pofleflion, or by being in any 
manner concerned in the Have trade: and it is a faCir, 
that through the vaft trad of North America, there is 

* A Defcription of Guinea, with an Inquiry into the Rife and Pro- 
grefs of the Slave Trade, &c.——A Caution to Great Britain and her 
Colonies, in a fhort Reprel'entation of the calamitous State of the en- 
flaved Negroes in the Britilh Dominions. Befiles feveral fmaller pieces. 

4 They had cenfured the African Trade in the year 1727, but had 
taken no publick notice of the colonial Haver; till this time. 

at 
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at this day fcarcely a Have in the poflefiion of an ac¬ 
knowledged Quaker. 

But though this meafure appeared, as has been obferved 
before, to be attended with confiderablc lofs to the bene¬ 
volent individuals who adopted it, yet, as virtue feldom 
fails of obtaining its reward, it became ultimately bene¬ 
ficial. Mott of the (laves, who were thus unconditionally 
freed, returned without any felicitation to their former 
matters," to ferve them, at dated wages, as free men. 
The work, which they now did, was found to be better 
done than before. It was found alfo, that a greater 
quantity was done in the fame time. Hence lefs than the 
former number of labourers was fufficient. From thefe, 
and a variety of other circumftances, it appeared, that 
their plantations were confiderably more profitable, when 
worked by free men, than when worked, as before, by 
flaves ; and that they derived therefore, contrary to their 
expectations, a confiderable advantage from their benevo¬ 
lence. 

Animated by the example of the Quakers, the members 
of other feds began to deliberate about adopting the fame 
meafure. Some of thofe of the church of England, of the 
Roman Catholicks, and of the Prefbyterians and Inde¬ 
pendants, freed their flaves; and there happened but one 
inftance, where the matter was debated, where it was not 
immediately put in force. This was in Pennfylocwza. It 
was agitated in the fynod of the Prefbyterians there, to 
oblige their members to liberate their flaves. The quef- 
tion was negatived by a majority of but one perfon ; and. 
this oppofition feemed to arife rather from a diflike to the 
attempt of forcing fuch a meafure upon the members of 
that community, than from any other confideration. I 
have the pleafure of being credibly informed, that the 
manumiflion of flaves, or the . employment of free men in 
the plantations, is now daily gaining ground in North 
America. Should flavery be abolifhed there, (and it is 
an event, which, from thefe circumftances, we may rea- 
fonably expeCt to be produced in time) let it be remem¬ 
bered, that the Quakers will have had the merit of its 
abolition. 


Nor 
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Nor have their brethren here been lefs affiduous hi the* 
caufe. As there arc happily no Haves in this country, (o 
they have not had the fame opportunity of fhewing their 
benevolence by a general emancipation. They have not 
however omitted to fhew it as far as they have been able. 
At their religious meetings they have regularly inquired 
if any of their members are concerned in the iniquitous 
African trade. They have appointed a committee for 
obtaining every kind of information on the fubjeCt, with 
a view to its fuppreffion, and, about three or four, years 
ago, petitioned parliament on the occafion for their inter¬ 
ference and fupport. I am forry to add, that their bene¬ 
volent application was ineffectual, and that the reforma¬ 
tion of an evil, productive of confequenccs equally im- 
politick and immoral, and generally acknowledged to 
have long difgraced our national character, is yet left to 
the unfupported efforts of piety, morality and juftice* 
ugainft intereft, violence and opprefiion ; and thefe, I 
blufh to acknowledge, too ftrongly countenanced by the 
legiflative authority of a country, the bafis of whofe go¬ 
vernment is liberty. 

Nothing can be more clearly fliewn, than that an in» 
exhauftible mine of wealth is neglected in Africa , for 
the profecution of this impious traffick; that, if proper 
meafures were taken, the revenue of this country might 
be greatly improved, its naval frrength increafcd, its co¬ 
lonies in a more flourithing fkuation, the planters richer, 
and a trade, which is now a feene of blood and defla¬ 
tion, converted into one, which might be profecuted with 
advantage and honour, 

Such have been the exertions of the Quakers in the 
caufe of humanity and virtue. They are dill profecuting, 
as far as they are able, their benevolent defign *, and I 
jfhonld flop here and praife them for thus continuing their 
humane endeavours, but that I conceive it to be unnccef- 
fary. They are aCting confidently with the principles of 
religion. They will find a reward in their own confci- 
ences j and they will receive more real pleafure from a 
fingle reflection on their conduCt, than they can poffibly 
experience from the praifes of an hod of writers. 


In 
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In giving this fhort account of thofe humane atul wor ¬ 
thy perfon?, who have endeavoured to re do re to their fel¬ 
low creatures the rights of nature, of which they had been 
unjuftly deprived, I fliould feel myfelf mijull, were I to 
omit two zealous oppofers of the colonial tyranny, confpi- 
cuous at the prefent day. 

'The fird is Mr. Granville Sharp. This Gentleman has 
particularly diitinguifhed himfelf in the caufe of freedom. 
It is a notorious fa£t, that, but a few years fince, many of 
the unfortunate black people, who had been brought front 
the colonies into this country, were fold in the metropolis 
to merchants and others, when their matters had no farther 
occafion for their fervices; though it was always under¬ 
flood that every perfon was free, as foon as he landed on 
the Britifh fhore. In confequence of this notion, thefe 
unfortunate black people, refufed to go to the new tnaflers, 
to whom they were configned. They were however feiz- 
<L’d, and forcibly conveyed, under cover of the night, to 
fnips then lying in the Thames, to be rc-tranfported to the 
colonies, and to he delivered again to the planters as mer¬ 
chantable goods. The humane Mr. Sharpe , was the 
means of putting a flop to this iniquitous traffick. When¬ 
ever he gained information of people in fuch a fituation, he 
caufed them to be brought on fhore. At a confiderable 
expence he undertook their caufe, and was inflmmcntal in 
obtaining the famous decree in the cafe of Somcrfctt , that 
as foon as any perfon whatever fet his foot in this country, 
he came under the protection of the Britijh laws, and was 
confequently free. Nor did he interfere lefs honourably 
in that cruel and difgractful cafe, in the fummer of the 
year 1781, when an hundred and thirty-ttvo- Africans, in 
their paffage to the colonies, were thrown into the fea 
alive, to defraud the underwriters; but his pious endea¬ 
vours were by no means attended with the fame fuccefs. 
To enumerate his many laudable endeavours in the extir¬ 
pation of tyranny and oppreflion, would be to fwell the 
preface into a volume: fufficeit to fay, that he has written 
feveral books on the fubjcCl, and one particularly, which 
he diflinguifhes by the title of u A Limitation of Sla - 

very” 
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The fecoml is the Rev. James Ramfay. This gentle¬ 
man refuted for many years in the Weft-Indies, in the cle¬ 
rical office. He perufed all the colonial co >cs of. Jaw, 
with a view to fine -f there were any favourable claufes, by 
which the grievances of Haves could be redrefled; but he 
was feverely dilappointed in his purfuits, He publifhed a 
treatife, fince his return to England, called An EJay on the 
Treatment and Converfton of African Slaves in the Britijb 
Sugar Colonics , which I recommend to the perufal of the 
humane reader. This work refle&s great praife upon the 
author, fince, in order to be of fervice to this fingularly 
oppr.efied part of the human fpecies, he compiled it at the 
cxpence of forfeiting that friendfhip, which he had' con- 
jtradted with many in thofe parts, during a feries of years, 
and at the hazard, as I am credibly informed, of fullering 
much in his private property, as well as of. fubjedting him- 
fdf to the ill-will and perfection of numerous individuals. 

This Kfiay on the Treatment and Converfton of African 
Slaves , contains fo many important truths on the colonial 
flavery, and has come fo home to the planters, (being writ¬ 
ten by a perfon who has a thorough knowledge of the fub- 
jedt) as to have occafioncd a considerable alarm. With¬ 
in the laft eight months, two publications have exprefsly 
appeared againft it. One of them is intitfed “ Curfory 
“ Remarks on Mr. Ramfay’s EfJ'ayf’ the other an “ Apo- 
tc tyy f or Negroe Slavery.” On each of thefe I am 
bound, as writing on the fubjedt, to make a few remarks. 

The Curfory Remarker infinuatps, that Mr. Ramfay’s ac¬ 
count of the treatment is greatly exaggerated, if not wholly 
falfe. To this I fhall make the following reply. I have 
the honour of knowing feveral difinterefted gentlemen, 
who nave been acquainted with the Weft Indian iflands 
for years. I call them difinterefted, becaufe they have 
neither had a concern in the African trade, nor in the 
colonial flavery: and I have heard thefe unanimoufly aflert, 
that Mr. Ramfay’s account is fo far from being exaggerat¬ 
ed, or taken from the moft dreary pictures that he could 
find, that it is abfolutely below the truth; that he myft 
have omitted many inftances of cruelty, which he had feen 
himfelf; and that they only wondered, how he could have 
written with fo much moderation upon the fubjedt. They 

allow 
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pllow the Curfory Remarks to be excellent as a compofi- 
tion, but declare that it is perfectly devoid of truth. 

But the Curfory Remarker does not depend fo much on 
the circumftances which he has advanced, (nor can he, 
fince they have no other exiftencc chan in nis own brain) 
as on the imtrument detraction. This he-has ufed with 
the utmoft virulence through the whole of his publica¬ 
tion, artfully fuppoftng, that if he could bring Mr. Ram - 
fays reputation into dilpute, his work would fall of courfe, 
as of no authenticity, I fubmit this fimple queftion to 
the reader; When a writer, in attempting to filence a 
publication, attacks the character of its author, rather than 
the principles of the work itfelf, is it not a proof that the 
work itfelf is unqueftionable, and that this wrijter is at a 
lofs to find an argument againft it ? 

But there is fomething lo very ungenerous in this mode 
of replication, as to require farther notice. For if this is 
the mode to be adopted in literary difputes, what writer 
can be fafe ? Or who is there, that will not be deterred 
from taking up his pen in the caufe of virtue There are 
circunrrftances in every perfon’s life, which, if given to 
the publick in a malevolent manner, and without explana¬ 
tion, might eflentially injure him in the eyes of the world; 
though, were they explained, they would be even reput¬ 
able. The Curfory Remarker has adopted this method of 
difpute; but Mr. RamJ'ay has explained himfelf to the fa- 
tisfaCtion of all parties, and has refuted him in every point. 
The name of this Curfory Remarker is Tobin; a name, 
which I feel myfelf obliged to hand down with detefta- 
tion, as far as 1 am able; and with an hint to future wri¬ 
ters, that they will do themfelves more credit, and ferve 
more effe&ually the caufe which they undertake, if on fuch 
occafions they attack the work, rather than the character 
of the writer, who affords them a fubjeCt for their lucu¬ 
brations. 

Nor is this the only circumftnnce, which induces me to 
take fuch particular notice of the Curfory Remarks. 1 
feel it incumbent upon me to refeue an injured perfon from 
the cruel afperfions that have been thrown upon him, as I 
jiaye been repeatedly informed by thofe, who have the 

pleafure 
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pleafure of his acquaintance, #,hat his chara&er is irr'e* 
proachable. I am alfo interefted myfelf. Foriffuch detrac*- 
tion is pafled over in filence, my own reputation,;and not 
my work, may be attacked by an anonymous hireling in 
the caufe of flavery. 

The Apology for Negroe Slavery is aim oft too defpicable 
a compofition to merit a reply. I have only therefore to 
obferve, (as is frequently the cafe in a bad caufe,. or where 
writers do not confine themfelves to truth).that the work 
refutes itfebT This writer, fpeaking of. the ftfvjertrade, 
afferts* thz#^eople are never kidnapped oh tj^coaft of 
Africa. In peaking of the treatment of flaves;,' he aflerts 
again, that it is of the very^mildeft nature* and that, they 
live in the moft comfortable and happy manner, imaginable. 
To prove? each of his aflertions, he propofes the.following; 
regulations.' That the flealing of Haves from Africa fhould 
be felony. ,Th.at the premeditated murder of a Have by any 
perfon on board, • fhould come .under the fame, denomina¬ 
tion. That when Haves arrive in the colonies, lands 
fhould be allotted for their provifions, in proportion to their 
number, or commiffioners fhould fee that efficient quan¬ 
tity of found wbolefojne provifions is p.urchafed, That they 
fhould not work-on Sundays and other holy-days. That 
extra labour, or night-work, piltfof crop, fhould be prohi¬ 
bited. ; That .a limited number of fkxvpes fhould be inflict¬ 
ed upon them. That .they fhould have annually. **fuit of 
clothes. That old infirm* flaVes fhould be properly cared 
for. ——- Now it: carl hardly . be conceived^ that if this 
•author had tried to injure, his caufe, orcontradicf himfelf, 
he could .not have done it in a more effectual manner, *than 
by the propofal ,of thefe falutary regulations. ’Pdrfto fay 
that flaves are honourably obtained on the conft; to fay 
that their treatment is of the mildeft nature* and yet to pror 
pofe the above-mentioned regulations as neccflary, is to 
refute himfelf more clearly, than I confefs myfelf to be 
able to do: and I have only to requeft, that the regula¬ 
tions propofed by this writer, in the defence'; of flavery^ 
may be confidered as fo many proofs of the-aflertions con¬ 
tained in my own work. 

[ fhall clofe my account with an observation* which is 
of great importance in the prefent cafe. Of all the pub¬ 
lications 
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fications in favour of the Have-trade, or the fubfequent fla- 
Vsry in the colonies, there is not one, which has not been 
written, either by a chaplain to the African factories, or by 
a merchant, or by a planter, or by a perfon whofe intereft 
has Seen corine&ed in the caufe which he has taken upon 
him to defend. Of this defcription are Mr. Tobin , and the 
Apologi/l for Negroe Slavery* While on the other hand 
thofe, who have had as competent a knowledge of the iub- 
jedfc, but not the fame intcrejl as themfelves, have unani- 
moufly condemned it; and many of them have written 
their fentimehts upon it, at the hazard of creating an in¬ 
numerable hoft of enemies, and of being l’ubje&ed to the 
moft malignant oppofition. Now, which of thefe are we 
to believe oh the occafion ? Are we to believe thofe, who 
art parties concerned, who are interefted in the practice ?— 
But the queftion does not admit of a difpute. 

* With refpedl to my own work, it will perhaps 
be afked, from what authority I have collected thofe 
fadts, which relate to the colonial llavery, I reply, 
that I have had the means of the very belt of informa¬ 
tion on the fubjedt j having the pleafure of being ac¬ 
quainted with many, both in the naval and military de¬ 
partments, as well as with feveral others, who have been 
long acquainted with America and the Weft-lndtan iflands. 
The fa£b therefore which I have related, are compiled 
from the difinterefted accounts of thefe gentlemen, all of 
whom, I have the happinefs to fay, have coincided, in the 
minuteft manner, in their defcriptions. It muft be remark¬ 
ed too, that they were compiled, not from what thefe gen¬ 
tlemen heard, while they were refident in thofe parts, but 
from what they a&ually jaw. Nor has a fingle inftance 
been taken from any book whatever upon the lubjedl, ex¬ 
cept that which is mentioned in the 156th page ; and this 
book was publifhed in France , in the year 1777, by autho¬ 
rity. 

1 have now the pleafure to fay, that the accounts of thefe 
difinterefted gentlemen, whom I confulted on the occafion, 

* The inftance of the Duttb colonifts at the Cape, in the firft part of 
the Efiay} the defcription of an African battle, in the fecond j and the 
poetry of an African girl in the third, were not in the original Latin 
DifferUtion, but have been added fincc. 

b are 
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are confirmed by all the books which I have ever perilled 
upon flavery, except thofe v/hich have been written by.mer¬ 
chants , planters , &c. They , are confirmed by Sir Hans 
Shane's Voyage to Barbadccs; Griffith Hughes's Hiftory 
of the fame ifland, printed 1750 j an Account of North 
America, by Thomas Jefferies , 1761 j all Benezet's works, 
Sec, Sec. and particularly by Mr. Ramfay's Eflay on the 
Treatment and Converfion of the African Slaves in the 
Britifh Sugar Colonies; a work which is now firmly 
eftablifhed; and, I may add, in a very extraordinary man¬ 
ner, in confequence of the controveriy which this gentle¬ 
man has fuftained with the Curfory Remarked by which fe- 
veral fa&s which were mentioned in the original copy of 
my own work, before the controverfy began, and which 
. had never appeared in any work upon the fubjeCt, have 
been brought to light. Nor has it received lefs fupport 
from a letter lately publiHied, from Captain J. S. Smith, 
of the Royal Navy, to. the Rev. Mr. Hill; on the former 
of whom too high encomiums cannot be bellowed, for 
Handing forth in that noble and difinterefted manner, in be¬ 
half of an injured character. 

I have now only to folicit the reader that he will make 
a favourable allowance for the prefent work, not only 
from thofe circumftances which I have mentioned, but 
from the confideration, that only two months are allowed 
by the Univerfity for thefe their annual compofitions. 
Should he however be unpropitious to my requeft, I muft 
confole myfelf with the reflection, (a reflection that will 
always afford me plcafure, even amidft the cenfures of the 
great,) that by undertaking the caufe of the unfortunate 
Africans , I have undertaken, as far as my abilities would 
permit, the caufe of injured innocence. 

London, June 1 ft, 1786. 
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PART I. 


The Hiftory of Slavery. 

CHAP, I, Introduction.—Divifion of flavery into 
voluntary and involuntary.—-The latter the fubjeCt of the 
prefent work.—Chap. II. The firft clafs of involuntary 
.flaves among the ancients, from war.—Conje&ure con¬ 
cerning their antiquity.—Chap. III. The lecond clafs 
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HUMAN SPECIES. 

In THREE PARTS. 


PART I. 

The HISTORY of SLAVERY. 
CHAP. I. 

W HEN civilized, as well as barbarous nations, have 
been found through a long fucceflion of ages uni¬ 
formly to concur in the fame cuftoms, there feems to arife 
a preemption that fuch cuftoms are not only eminently 
ufeful, but are founded alfo on the principles of juftice. 
Such is the cafe with refpedt to Slavery: it has had the 
concurrence of all the nations, which hiftory has recorded, 
and the repeated pra&ice of ages from the remoteft antir 
quity, in its favour. Here then is an argument, deduced 
from the general confent and agreement of mankind, in 
favour of the propofed fubje<ft: but alas ! when we reflect 
A that 
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that the people, thus reduced to a ftate of fervitude, have 
had the fame feelings with ourfelves ; when we reflect that 
they have had the fame propensities to pleafure, and the 
fame averfions from pain, another argument feems imme¬ 
diately to arife in oppofition to the former, deduced from 
our own feelings and that divine fympathy, which nature 
has implanted in our breafts, for the moft ufeful and ge¬ 
nerous of purpoles. To ascertain the truth therefore, 
where two fuch oppofite fources of argument occur, where 
the force of cuftom pleads ftrongly on the one hand, and 
the feelings of humanity on the other, is a matter of much 
difficulty; nor is it a matter of lefs importance, as the 
dignity of human nature is concerned, and the rights and 
liberties of mankind will be involved in its difeuffion. 

It wall be neceiTary, before this point can be determined, 
to confult the Hiftory of Slavery, and to lay before the 
reader, in as concife a manner as poffible, a general view 
of it from its earlieft appearance to the prefent day. 

The firft, whom I fhall mention here to have been re¬ 
duced to a ftate of fervitude, may be comprehended in 
that clafs, which is ufually denominated the Mercenary. 
It confifted of free-born citizens, who, from the various 
contingencies of fortune, had become fo poor, as to have 
recourfe for their fupport to the fervice of the rich. Of 
this kind w^ere thofc, both among the Egyptians and 
the Jews, who are recorded in the * ** facred waitings, 
t The Grecian Tbetes alfo were of this defeription, as 
as w’-ell as thofe among the Romans, from whom the clafs 
receives its appellation, the % MercenariL 

* Gcncfis, Ch. 47. Leviticus xxv. v. 39, 40. 

The 'Thetcs appear very eailv in the Grecian Hiftory. 

■-X/ Tltct CtVTm 

K~pa f -to/ 1 ' l 9 -Jv.r.{ igxifslu j ii tot atCrti 

©n-nc <r« A/ai;c <n ; Oct. Horn. A- 642. They were afterwards fo 
much in ule, chac “ M ugiot tf'i’TH dvS’fiJ'cilo iavly.ti d'sArwc-ir xald 
■fft/j/ffijiiifi” til! Solon fiip ; 'ieifcu the cuftom in Athens. 

$ i he mention of thefe is frequent among the dailies; they were 
called in general mercenar "-from the circumftances of their kite, as 
4t quibus, non male praecipiunt, qui ita jubent uti, ut KcrccttarUs, ope- 

** ram cxigendam, jufta prsebenda. Cicero de Off.” But they are fomc- 
times mentioned in the lawbooks by the name of iiieri, from the circum¬ 
ftances of their birtb, to diftinguilh them from the aHeni t or foreigners, as 
JuiUnian. D. y. 8. 4.—Id. 21.1. 25. Sc c. &c. &c, 

I may 
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I may obferve of the above-mentioned, that their fitua* 
tion was in many inftances iimilar to that of our own fer- 
vapts. There was an exprefs contrail between the parties; 
they could, moft of them, demand their difcharge* if they 
were ill ufed by their refpeilive matters; and they were 
treated therefore with more humanity than thofe, whom 
we ufually diftinguifli in our language by the appellation of 
Slaves . 

As this clafs of fervants was compofed of men, who 
had been reduced to fuch a fituation by the contingencies of 
fortune, and not by their own mifconduct; fo there was 
another among the ancients, compofed entirely of thofe, 
who had fuffered the lofs of liberty from their own im¬ 
prudence, To this clafs may be reduced the Grecian Pro - 
digals, who were detained in the fervice of their creditors, 
till the fruits of their labour were equivalent to their debts; 
the delinquents , who were fentenced to the oar ; and the 
German enthuftajls , as mentioned by Tacitus, who were 
fo immoderately charmed with gaining, as, when every 
thing elfe was gone, to have flaked their iibertyand their 
very felves. M The lofer,” fays he, u goes into a volun- 
“ tary fervitilde, and though younger and ftronger than 
“ the perfon with whom he played, patiently fuffers him- 
“ felf to be bound and fold. Their perfeverance in fo bad 
M a cuftoin is Ailed honour. The flaves, thus obtained, 

are immediately exchanged away in commerce, that the 
“..winner may get rid of the fcandal of his vi&ory.” 

To enumerate other inftances, would be unneceflary: 
it will be fufficient to obferve, that the fervants of this 
clafs were in a far more wretched fituation than thofe of 
the former; their drudgery was more intenfe; their treat¬ 
ment more fevere; and there was no retreat at pleafure 
from the frowns and lafhes of their defpotick mafters. 

Having premifed this, I may now proceed to a general 
divifion of flavery, into voluntary and b voluntary. The 
voluntary will comprehend the two clafles, which I have 
already mentioned; for, in the firfl: inftance, there was a 
contrail , founded on conjent\ and, inthefccond, there was 
a choice of engaging or not in thofe practices, the known 
confequences of which were fervitude. The involuntary , 
"m the other hand, will comprehend thofe, who were forced, 
A 2 without 
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without any fuch condition or choice, into a fituation, which* 
as it tended to degrade a part of the human fpecies, and to 
clafs it with the brutal, muft have been, of all human fitu- 
ations, the moil wretched and infupportable. Thefe are 
they, whom I {hall confider foiely in the prefent work. I 
(hall therefore take my leave of the former, as they were 
mentioned only, that I might ftate the * queftion with 
greater accuracy, and be the better enabled to reduce it t» 
its proper limits. 


CHAP. II* 

The firft whom I fhall mention, of the involuntary * 
were prifoners of war. + <c It was a law, eftablifhed from 
“ time immemorial among the nations of antiquity, to 
“ oblige thOfe to undergo die feverities of fervitude, whom 
“ vi&ory had thrown into their hands.” Conformably 
with this, we find all the Eaftern nations unanimous in 
the pradlice. The fame cuftom prevailed among the peo¬ 
ple of the Weft; for as the Helots became the flaves of 
the Spartans, from the right of conqueft only, fo prifoners 
of war were reduced to the fame fituation by the reft of the 
inhabitants of Greece. By the fame principles, that actu¬ 
ated thefe, were the Romans alfo influenced. Their Hif- 
tory will' confirm the faCt: for how many cities are re¬ 
corded to have been taken; how many armies to have 
been vanquished in the field, and the wretched furvivors,, 
In boih inftances, to have been doomed to fervitude ? It 
remains only new to obferve, in {hewing this cuftom to, 
have been univerfal, that all thofe nations which aflifted 
in overturning the Roman Empire, though many and 
various, adopted the fame meafures; for we find it a ge¬ 
neral maxim in their polity, that whoever Should fell into 
their hands as a prifoner of war, fhould immediately be 
reduced to the condition of a Have. 

* The words, given for the fubjeft of this Diflertation, were “ Anns 
** liceat invitot in fervitutem dare i" 

1" t ** it mrS.9n ’AtSgtlfrot! ini, trait lav 

*• rSy tAwIflw x) ret Ttv/jttCx r£t it rn wcAm, ^ t* 

Xenoph. Kugu IUuf. L. 7. fin. 

It 
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It may here, perhaps, be not unworthy of remark, that 
the involuntary were of greater antiquity than the volun¬ 
tary Haves, The latter are firft mentioned in the time of 
Pharaoh : they could have arifen only in a ftate of fociety; 
when property, after its divifion, had become fo unequal, 
as to multiply the wants of individuals j and when govern¬ 
ment, after its eftablifhment, had given fecurity to the 
poffeiTor by the punifhment of crimes. Whereas the for¬ 
mer feem to be dated with more propriety from the days 
of Nimrod; who gave rife probably to that infeparable 
idea of vhSlory zxA fervitude, which we find among the 
nations of antiquity, and which has exifted uniformly 
fince, in one country or another, to the prefent day.* 

Add to this, that they might have arifen even in a ftate 
of nature, and have been coeval with the quarrels of man¬ 
kind. 


C H A F. III. 

But it was not victory alone, or any pre-fuppofed right, 
founded in the damages of war, that afforded a pretence 
for invading the liberties of mankind: the honourable 
light, in which piracy was confidered in the uncivilized 
ages of the world, contributed not a little to the Jlavery of 
the human fpecies. Piracy had a very early beginning. 
<c The Grecians,” f fays Thucydides, “ in their primt- 
tive ftate, as well as the contemporary Barbarians, who 
<e inhabited the fea coafts and iflands, gave themfelves 
4< wholly to it; it was, in fhort, their only profeffxon and 
“ fupport.” The writings of Homer are fufficient of 
themfelves to eftabiifh this account. They {hew it to 
have been a common practice at fo early a period as that 
of the Trojan war; and abound with many lively deferip- 
tions of it, which, had they been as groundlefs as they are 
beautiful, would have frequently {pared the figh of the 
reader of fenfibility and reflection. 

* “ Proud Nimrod firft the bloody chace began, 
t( A mighty hunter, and his prey was man.” 

Thucydides, L. i. Tub initio. 
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The piracies, which were thus praCtifed .in the early 
ages, may be confidered as puhlick or private . In the 
former, whole crews embarked for the * benefit of their 
refpeCtive tribes. They made defcents on the fea coafts, 
carried off cattle, furpr/zed whole villages, put many of 
the inhabitants to the fword, and carried others into 
flavery. 

In the latter individuals only were concerned, and the 
emolument was their own. Thefe landed from their fhips, 
and, going up into the country, concealed themfelves in 
the woods and thickets j where they waited every oppor¬ 
tunity of catching the unfortunate fhepherd or hufband- 
man alone. In this fituation they fallied out upon him, 
dragged him on board, conveyed him to a foreign market, 
and fold him for a Have. 

To this kind of piracy tJlyfles alludes, in oppofition to 
the former, which he had been juft before mentioning, in 
his queftion to Eumoeus. 

•f “ Did pirates wait, till all thy friends were gone. 

To catch thee (landing by thy flocks alone j 
“ Say, did they force thee from thy fleecy care, 
n And from thy fields tranfport and fell thee here ?” 

But no picture, perhaps, of this mode of depredation, 
is equal to that, with which if Xenophon prefents us in the 
fimple narrative of a dance. He informs us that the Gre¬ 
cian army had concluded a peace with the Paphlagonians, 
and that they entertained their ambafladors in confequence 
with a banquet, and the exhibition of various feats of acti¬ 
vity. 41 When the Thracians,” fays he, 44 had perform- 
44 ed the parts allotted them in this, entertainment, fome 
44 iEnianian and Magnetian foldiers rofe up, and, ac~ 
<( coutred in their proper arms, exhibited that dance, 
44 which is called Karpeva. The figure of it is thus— 
u One of them, in the character of an hufbandman, is 
M feen to till his land, and is obferved, as he drives his 

# Idem. — — — “ the flrongefl,” fays lie, “ engaging in thefs 
** adventures, rStfiligH arjrdtmy-ct j£ uaUnn Ta>p*f.” 

f Homer. Ocivtl i. \y 385. 

f Xenoph. Koph a?<*£. L. 6 . fub initio. 
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“ plough, to look frequently behind him, as if apprehen- 
“ five of danger. Another immediately appears in fight, 
“ in the character of a robber. The hulbandman, hav- 
“ ing feen him previoufly advancing, fnatchcs up his 
<c arms. A battle enfues before the plough. The whole 
“ of this performance is kept in perfect time with the 
“ mufick of the flute. At length the robber, having got 
“ the better of the hulbandman, binds him, and drives 
“ him off with, his team. Sometimes it happens that the 
“ hufbandman fubdues the robber : in this cafe the fcene 
“ is only reverfed, as the latter is then bound and driven 
“ off by the former.” 

It is fcarcely neceftkry to obferve, that this dance was 
a reprefentation of the general manners of men, in the 
more uncivilized ages of the world ; (hewing that the 
hufbandman and (hepherd lived in continual alarm, and 
that there were people in thofe ages, who derived their 
plea fares and fortunes from kidnapping and cnjlaving their 
fellow-creatures. 

I may now take notice of a circumftance in this narra¬ 
tion, which will lead us to a review of our firft aflertion 
on this point, “ that the honourable light, in which piracy 
<c was confidered in the times of barbarifm, contributed 
“ not a little to th & Jlavery of the human fpecics.” The 
robber is reprefented. here as frequently defeated in his at¬ 
tempts, and as reduced to that deplorable fituation, to 
which he was endeavouring to bring another. This (hews 
the frequent difficulty and danger of his undertakings : 
people would not tamely reflgn their lives or liberties, 
without a druggie. They were fometimes prepared; were 
fuperior often, in many points of view, to theft invaders 
of their liberty; there were an hundred accidental c;r~ 
cumdances frequently in their favour. Thefe adventures 
therefore required all the (kill, drength, agility, valour, 
and every thing, in (liort. that may be fuppofed to con- 
ditute heroifm, to conduct them with fuccefs. Upon this, 
idea piratical expeditions‘fird came into repute, and their 
frequency afterwards, together with the danger and forti¬ 
tude, that were infeparably conne&ed with them, brought 
them into fuch credit among the barbarous nations of an- 
A 4 tiquity, 
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fciquity, that of all human profeflions, piracy was the mod 
honourable.* 

The notions then, which were thus annexed to piratical 
expeditions, did not fail to produce thofe confequences, 
which I have mentioned before. They afforded an op¬ 
portunity to the views of avarice and ambition to conceal 
themfelves under the mafk of virtue. They excited a fpi- 
rit of enterprize, of all others the moft irrefiftible, as it 
fubfiftcd on the ftrongeft principles of aXion, emolument 
and honour. Thus could the vileft of paffions be grati¬ 
fied with impunity. People were robbed, ftolen, mur¬ 
dered, under the pretended idea that thefe were reputable 
adventures: every enormity in fhort was committed, and 
drefted up in the habiliments of honour. 

But as the notions of men in the lefs barbarous ages, 
which followed, became more corrected and refined, the 
praXice of piracy began gradually to difappear. It had 
hitherto been fupported on the grand columns of emolument 
and honour. When the latter therefore was removed, it 
received a confiderable fhockj but, alas! it had {fill a 
pillar for its fupport! avarice , which exifts in all ftates, 
and which is ready to turn every invention to its own ends, 
flrained hard for its prefervation. It had been produced 
in the ages of barbariim 5 it had been pointed out in thofe 
ages as lucrative, and under this notion it was continued. 
People were ftill ftolen; many were intercepted (fome, 
in their purfuits of pleafure, others, in the difcharge of 
their feveral occupations) by their own countrymen; who 
previoufly laid in wait for them, and fold them afterwards 
for flaves j while others feized by merchants, who traded 
on the different coafts, were torn from their friends and 
connexions, and carried into flavery. The merchants of 
Theflaly, if we can credit f Ariftophanes, who never 
fpared the vices of the times, were particularly infamous 
for the latter kind of depredation} the Athenians were 
notorious for the former 5 for they had praXifed thefe rob- 

* <mt hhy>mi riSta >r8 S\ rt x) Aofxr 

Thucydides. L. i. Cub initio, 

*/ tkthtee rpn oi KiStw i n/xt£n. Sextus Empiricus; 

W «cfo|o» d\k' hJ't^ov t«to. Schoi. &c. Sea 
■J - Ariiioph. Plut. Aft 2. Scene 5. 
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beries to fitch an alarming degree of danger to individuals, 
that it was found neceflary to ena£t a * law, which pu¬ 
nched kidnappers with death.—But this is fufficient for 
my prefent purpofe; it will enable me to aflert, that there 
were two cl allies of involuntary Haves among the ancients, 
« of thofe who were taken publickly in a ftate of war, 
« and of thofe who were privately ftolen in a ftate of in- 
nocence and peace.” I may now add, that the chil¬ 
dren and dependents of thefe compoied a third. 


CHAP. IV. 

It will be proper to fay fomething here concerning the 
fituation of the unfortunate men, who were thus doomed 
to a life of fervitude. To enumerate their various em¬ 
ployments, and to deferibe the miferies which they en¬ 
dured in confequence, either from the feverity, or the long 
and conftant application of their labour, would exceed the 
bounds I have propofed to the prefent work. I fhall con¬ 
fine myfelf to their perfonal treatment , as depending on the 
power of their niafters, and the protection of the law. 
Their treatment, if confidered in this light, will equally 
excite our pity and abhorrence. They were beaten, 
ftarved, tortured, murdered at diferetion: they were dead 
in a civil feme; they had neither name nor tribe ; were 
incapable of judicial procefs j were in fhort without ap¬ 
peal. Poor unfortunate men! to be deprived of all pof- 
fible prote&ion! to fuffer the bittereft of injuries without 
the pollibility of redrefs ! to be& condemned unheard! to 
be murdered with impunity! to oe confidered as dead in 
that ftate, the very members of which they were fupporting 
by their labours! 

Yet fuch was their general fituation: -.there were two 
places however, where their condition, if confidered in 
this point of view, was more tolerable. The ^Egyptian 
Have, though perhaps of all others the greateft drudge, yet 
if he had time to reach the f temple of Hercules, found a 


* Xenoph. Avi/Mn/tct, L, i, 
Herodotus. L. 2. 113. 


certain 
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certain retreat from the perfecution of his mafler j and ho 
received additional comfort from the reflection, that his 
life, whether he could reach it or not, could not be taken 
with impunity. Wife and falutary * ** Jaw! how often 
muft it have curbed the infolence of power, and flopped 
thole paflions in their progrefs, which had otherwife been 
deftructive to the Have ! 

But though the perfons of Haves were thus greatly fe~ 
cured in /Egypt, yet there was no place fo favourable to 
them as Athens. They were allowed a greater liberty of 
fpeech ; f they had their convivial meetings, their amours, 
their hours of relaxation, pleafantry, and mirth; they 
were treated, in fhort, with fo much humanity in general, 
as to occafion that obfervation of Demofthenes, in his 
fecond Philippick “ that the condition of a Have, at 
<c Athens, was preferable to that of a free citizen, in 
“ many other countries,” But if any exception happen¬ 
ed (which was fometimes the cafe) from the general 
treatment deferibed; if perfecution took the place of le¬ 
nity, and made the fangs of fervitude more pointed than 
before, % they had then their temple, like the /Egyptian, 
for refuge; where the legiflature was fo attentive, as to 
examine their complaints, and to order them, if they were 
founded in juftice, to be fold to another mafter. Nor 
was this all: they had a privilege infinitely greater than 
the whole of thefe. They were allowed an opportunity 
of working for themfelves, and if their diligence had pro¬ 
cured them a fum equivalent with their ranfom, they could 
immediately, on paying it down, [| demand their freedom 

* Diodorus Sic, L. i. 

•f “ Atqj id nc vos miremini, Homines fervulos 
“ Potare, amare, atqj ad coenam condicere. 

“ Licet hoc Athenis. 

<f Plautus. Sticho. 

t “ E/ /*» x-gctTi rov irtv tie to Gujhov 
“ Ag*&eiy f gx« J" iti't uv 'BrfStlV/ 

** (xiviiv " Ariftoph. Hors. 

Kaxct tomfi lodtyjt Jir «$i <©■£««» 

EupoliSi 

jj To this privilege Plautus alludes in his Caftna , where he introduces 
a Have, fpeaking in the following manner. 

“ Quid tu me vero libertatc territas ? 

“ Quod Is tu nolis, filiufque etiam tuus 
“ Vf.bis iradj, atqj amborum ingr<;tiii } 
u Una iiiiiU liver p'.jjim jieri. 


for 
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for ever. This law was, of all others, the mod import¬ 
ant; as the profpecft of liberty, which it afforded, m'uft 
have been a continual fource of the moft pleafing reflec¬ 
tions, and have greatly fweetened the draught, even of the 
moft bitter flavery. 

Thus then, to the eternal honour of ./Egypt and Athens, 
they were the only places, if I except the cities of the 
Jews, where (laves were confidered with any humanity at 
all. The reft: of the world feemed to vie with each other, 
in the debafement and opprcffion of thefe unfortunate peo¬ 
ple. They ufed them with as much feverity as they chofe; 
they meafured their treatment only by their own paflion 
and caprice; and, by leaving them on every occafion, 
without the poflibility of an appeal, they rendered their 
fituation the moft melancholy and intolerable, that can 
poffibly be conceived. 

C H A P, V. 

As I have mentioned the barbarous and inhuman treat¬ 
ment that generally fell to the lot of (laves, it may not be 
amifs to inquire into the various circumftances by which 
it was produced. 

The firft circumftance, from whence it originated, was 
the co?nmerce: for if men could be confidered as pc(JejJions\ 
if, like cattle, they could be bought and Jo,hi, it wiil not 
be difficult to fuppofe, that they could be held in the fame 
confideration, or treated in the (ame manner. The com¬ 
merce therefore, which was begun in the primitive ages 
of the world, by clafling them with the brutal fpecies, and 
by habituating the mind to confider the terms of brute and 
Jhve as fymnymous , foon caufed them to be viewed in a 
low and defpicable light, and as greatly inferior to the 
human fpecies. Hence proceeded that treatment, which 
rouht not unreasonably be fuppofed to arife from fo low 
an eftimation. They were tamed, like beafts, by the 
flings of hunger and the lafh, and their education was di¬ 
rected to the fame end, to make them commodious in- 
ftruments of labour for their pofteifors. 


This 
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This treatment, which thus proceeded in the ages of 
barbarifm, from the low eftimation, in which Haves were 
unfortunately held from the circumftances of the com¬ 
merce, did not fail of producing, in the fame inftant, its 
mvn effe£L It deprcfled their minds ; it numbed their 
faculties; and, by preventing thofe fparks of genius from 
blazing forth, which had otherwife been confpicuous j it 
gave them'; the appearance of being endued with inferior 
capacities to the reft of mankind. This eftetft of the 
treatment had made fo confiderable a progrefs, as to have 
been a matter of obfervation in the days of Homer. 

* For half his fenfes Jove conveys away. 

Whom once he dooms Co fee the [ervile day. 

Thus then did the commerce , by clafling them originally 
with brutes , and the confequent treatment , by cramping 
their abilities , and hindering them from becoming con/pi - 
cuous, give to thefe unfortunate people, at a very early 
period, the moft unfavourable appearance. The riling 
generations, who received both the commerce and treat¬ 
ment from their ar.ceftors, and who had always been ac- 
cuftomed to behold their effeSls^ did not confider thefe 
effects as incidental: they judged only from what they faw; 
they believed the appearances to be real j and hence arofe 
the combined principle, that Haves were an inferiour order 
of men, and perfectly void of unclerjlanding. Upon this 
principle it was, that the former treatment began to be 
fully confirmed and eftabliflied ; and as this principle was 
handed down and dififeminated, fo it became, in fucceed- 
ing ages, an excufe for any feverity that deipotifm might 
fuggeft. 

I may obferve here, that as all nations had this excufe 
in common, arifing from the c'trcumjlances above-men¬ 
tioned, fo the Greeks firft, and the Romans afterwards, 
had an additional excufe , arifing from their own vanity. 

The former having conquered Troy, and having united 
themfelves under one common name and intereft, began, 

* Homer. Odyu P. 322. In the fated edition of Homer, the word, 
which we have tranflated fetifes, is Aflrx, or virtue, but the old and 
proper reading is Note, as appears from Plato de Legibus, ch. 6, where 
he quotes ir on a fimilar occaiion. 

from 
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from that period, to diftinguifti the reft of the world by 
the title of Barbarians ; inferring by fuch an appellation, 
ct * that they were men who were only noble in their own 
“ country > that they had no right, from their nature, to 
<c authority or command; that, on the contrary, fo low 
44 were their capacities, they were dejlined by nature to 
44 obey, and to live in a ftate of perpetual drudgery and 
fubjugation.” Conformable with this opinion was the 
treatments which was accordingly prefcribed to a Barba¬ 
rian. The philofopher Ariftotle himfelf, in the advice 
which he gave to his pupil Alexander, before he went 
upon his Anatick expedition, + intreated him to “ ufe 
14 the Greeks , as it became a general, but the Barbarians, 
M as it became a majler ; confider, fays he, the former as 
iC friends and domejiicks ; but the latter, as brutes and 
44 plants inferring that the Greeks, from the fuperio- 
rity of their capacities, had a natural right to dominion, 
and that the reft of the world, from the inferiority of their 
own, were to be confidered and treated as the irrational 
part of the creation. 

Now, if we confider that this was the treatment, which 
they judged to be abfolutely proper for people of this de- 
Icription, and that their Haves were uniformly thofe, whom 
they termed Barbarians, we {hall immediately fee, with 
what an additional excufe their own vanity had furnifhed 
them for the fallies of caprice and paflion. 

To refute thefe cruel fentiments of the ancients, and to 
fhew chat their Haves were by no means an inferiour order 
of beings to themfelves, may perhaps be confidered as an 
unneceflary talk; particularly, as having {hewn, that the 
caufes of this inferiour appearance were incidental, arifing, 
on the one hand, from the combined effects of the treat¬ 
ment and commerce, and, on the other, from vanity and 
pride, I feem to have refuted them already. But I truft 
that fome few obfervations, in. vindication of thefe unfor¬ 
tunate people, will neither be unacceptable nor improper. 
How then {hall I begin the refutation ? Shall I fay with 

* Ariftotle. Polit. Ch. 4. et infeq. 

t EXXwiy rMfjLmwojTiiS <ti fwroliKU? XfiMJetl' K) roh f*tt 

<ic K) irrt/xtKHa^eUi tott Si de ft fi/liis wgofftgiffah Plu¬ 
tarch, de Fortun Alcxsnd. Orat. i. ’ 

Seneca, 
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Scncca, who faw many of the Haves in queftion, u What 
“ is a knight , or a libertine , or a jlave? Are they not 
M names, affumed either from injury ox ambition?” Or, 
fhall I fay with him on another occafion, “ Let us con- 
“ iider that he, whom we call our Have, is born in the 
ct fame manner as ourfelves; that he enjoys the fame fky* 
a wdth all its heavenly luminaries ; that he breathes, that 
“ he lives, in the fame manner as ourfelves, and, in the 
u fame manner, that he expires.” Thefe eonfiderations, 
I confefs, would furnifh me with a plentiful fource of ar¬ 
guments in the cafe before us; but I decline their affift- 
ance. How then fhall I begin ? Shall I enumerate the 
many inftances of fidelity, patience, or valour, that are 
recorded of the fcrvilt race ? Shall I enumerate - the many 
important fervices, that they rendered both to the indi¬ 
viduals and the community, under whom they lived ? Here 
would be a fecond fource, from whence I could colle£l 
fufficient materials to fhew, that there is no inferiority in 
their nature. But I decline to ufe them. I fhall content 
myfeif with fome few inftances, that relate to the genius 
only: I fhall mention the names of thofe of a jervile con¬ 
dition, whofe writings, having efcaped the wreck of time, 
and having been handed down even to the prefent age, 
are now to be feen, as lb many living monuments, that 
neither the Grecian, nor Roman genius, was fuperior to 
their own. 

The firft, whom I fhall mention here, is the famous 
iEfop. He was a Phrygian by birth, and lived in the 
time of Crcefus, king of Lydia, to whom he dedicated 
his fables. The writings of this great man, in whatever 
light w'e confider them, will be equally entitled to our ad¬ 
miration. But I am well aware, that the very mention 
of him as a writer of fables, may depreciate him in the 
eyes ofLome. To fuch I fhall propofe a queftion, u .Whe- 
4t ther this fpecies of writing has not been more beneficial 
w to mankind j or whether it has not produced more im- 
“ portant events than any other ?” 

With refpebt to the firft confideration, it is evident that 
thefe fables, as confiding of plain and fimple tranfa&ions, 
are particularly cafy to be underftood; as conveyed in 
images, that they pleafe .and feduce the mind ; and,, as 

containing 
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containing a morale eafdy deducible on the fide of virtue ; 
that they afford, at the fame time, the moft weighty pre¬ 
cepts of philofophy. Here then are the two grand points 
of compofition, “ a manner of expreffion to be appre- 
t£ hended by the loweft capacities, and, * (what is con- 
<e fidered as a victory in the art) an happy conjunftion 
“ of utility and pleafure,” Hence Quintilian recommends 
them, as Angularly ufeful, and as admirably adapted, to 
the puerile age; as a juft gradation between the language 
of the nurfe and preceptor, and as furnifhing maxims of 
prudence and virtue, at a time when the fpeculative prin¬ 
ciples of philofophy are too difficult to be underftood. 
Hence alfo having been introduced by moft civilized na¬ 
tions into their fyftem of education, they have produced 
that general benefit, to which I at firft alluded. Nor have 
they been of lefs confequence in maturity; but particu¬ 
larly to thofe of inferiour capacities, or little erudition, 
Whom they have frequently ferved as a guide to condu& 
them in life, and as a medium, through which an expla¬ 
nation might be made, on many and important occafions. 

With refpett to the latter confuleration, which is eafily 
deducible from hence, I fhall onlv appeal to the wonderful 
effeii, which the fable, pronounced by Demofthenes againft 
Philip of Macedon, produced among his hearers ; or to the 
fable, which was fpoken by Menenius Agrippa to the 
Roman populace; by which an illiterate multitude were 
brought back to their duty as citizens, when no other 
fpecies of oratory could prevail. 

To thefe truly ingenious , and philofopbical works of 
#.fop, I fhall add thofe of his imitator Phcedrus, which 
in purity and elegance of ftyle, are inferiour to none. I 
fhall add alfo the Lyrick Poetry of Aleman, which is no 
Jervile compofition ; the fublime Morals of Epictetus, and 
the incomparable comedies of Terence. 

Thus then does it appear, that the excufe which was 
uniformly ftarted in defence of the treatment of flaves, had 
no foundation whatever either in truth or juftice. The 
inftanees* that I have mentioned above, are fufficient to 
fhew, that there was no inferiority, either in their nature , 

* Omne tulit pun&uno, raifeuit utile dulci. Hoback. 
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or their underftandings: and at the fame time that they 
refute the principles of the ancients, they afford a valuable 
lcflbn to thofe, who have been accuftomcd to form too 
precipitate a judgment on the abilities of men: for, alas t 
how often has fecret anguijh deprefled the fpirits of thofe, 
whom they have frequently cenfured, from their gloomy 
and dejected appearance! and how often, on the other 
hand, has their judgment refuited from their <?wn vanity 
and pride? 


CHAP. VI. 

I /hall proceed now to the confideration of the commerce: 
in confequence of which, people, endued with the fame 
feelings and faculties as ourfelves, were made fubje& to 
the laws and limitations of pojfejjion » 

This commerce of the human fpecies was of a very 
early date. It was founded on the idea that men were 
property ; and, as this idea was coeval with the firft order 
of involuntary flaves, it muft have arifen, (if the date, 
which I previoufly affixed to that order, be right) in the 
firft praftices of barter. The Story of Jofeph, as re¬ 
corded in the facred writings, whom his brethren fold 
from an envious fufpicion of his future greatnefs, is an 
ample teftimony of the truth of this conjeaure. It {hews 
that there were men, even at that early period, who tra¬ 
velled up and down as merchants, colle&ing not only 
balm, myrrh, fpicery, and other wares, but the human 
fpecies alfo, for the purpofes of traffick. The inftant 
determination of the brothers, on the firft fight of the 
merchants, to fell him , and the immediate acquiefcence of 
thofe, who purchafed him for a foreign market, prove that 
this commerce had been then eftabliftied, not only in that 
part of the country where this tranfa&ion happened, but 
in that alfo, whither the merchants were then travelling 
with their camels, namely, ASgypt: and they {hew far¬ 
ther, that, as all cuftoms require time for their eftablifh- 
ment, fo it muft have exifted in the ages previous to that 
of Pharaoh j that is, in thofe ages, in which we fixed the 
firft date of involuntary fervitude. This commerce then. 
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as appears by the prefent inftance, exiftcd in the earlieft 
practices of barter, and had defcended to the ./Egyptians, 
through as long a period of time, as was fufficient to have 
made it, in the times alluded to, an eftablifhed cuftom* 
Thus was ./Egypt, in thofe days, the place of the greateft 
refort; the grand emporium of trade, co which people were 
driving their merchandize, as to a centre ; and thus did it 
afford, among other opportunities of trafHck, the jirft mar¬ 
ket that is recorded, for the fale of the human fpecies. 

This market, which was thus fupplied by the conftant 
concourfe of merchants, who reforted to it from various 
parts, could not fail, by thefe means, to have been con¬ 
siderable. It received, afterwards, an additional fupply 
from thofe piracies, which we mentioned to have exifted 
in the uncivilized ages of the world, and which, in fa6f, 
it greatly promoted and encouraged; and it became, from 
thefe united circumftances, fo famous, as to have been, 
known, within a few centuries from the time of Pharaoh, 
both to the Grecian colonies in A/ia, and the Grecian 
iflands. Homer mentions Cyprus and A 7 ,gypt as the com¬ 
mon markets for flaves, about the times of the Trojan 
war. Thus Antinoas, offended with Ulyflcs, threatens to 
fend him to * one of thefe places, if he does not inftantly 
depart from his table. The fame poet alfo, in his % hymn 
to Bacchus, mentions them again, but in a more unequi¬ 
vocal manner, as the common markets for flaves. He 
takes occafion, in that hymn, to deferibe the pirates me¬ 
thod of fcouring the coaft, from the circumftance of their 
having kidnapped Bacchus, as a noble youth, for whom 
they expe&ed an inimenfe ranfom. The captain of the 
veffel, having dragged him on board, is reprefented as ad- 
dreffmg himfelf thus to the fteerfman : 

** Haul in the tackle, hoift aloft the fail, 

Then take your helm, and watch the doubtful gale ! 

To mjnd the captive prey, be our’s the care. 

While you to JEgypt or to Cyprus fteer; 

41 There fhall he go, unlefs his friends he’ll tell, 

** Whofe ranfom-gifts will pay us full as well.” 

*' Ms <r«^«e 'S'jxw A' , sytn f jtf x) KuTgtv if ««(• Horn. OdylF. L, ijt 
448. _ _ 
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It may not perhaps be confidercd as a digreflion, to 
mention, in few words, by itflif, the wonderful concord¬ 
ance of the writings of Mofes and Homer with the cafe 
before us: not that the former, from their divine autho¬ 
rity, want additional fupport, but becaufe it cannot be un- 
pleafant to fee them confirmed by a perfon, who, being 
one of the earlicft writers, and liv.ing in a very remote age, 
was the firft that could afford us any additional proof of 
tl;e circumftances above-mentioned. /Egypt is reprefent- 
ed, in the firft book of the facrcd writings, as a market 
for Haves, and, in the * lecond, as famous for the feverity 
of its fervitude. ;j; The fame line, which we have already 
cited from Homer, conveys to us the fame ideas. It points 
it out as a market for the human fpecies, and by the epithet 
of “ bitter ./Egypt,” (f which epithet is peculiarly annexed 
to it on this occafion) alludes in the ftrongeft manner to 
that feverity and rigour, of which the facied hiftorian 
tranfmitted us the firft account. 

But, to return. Though /Egypt was the firft'market 
recorded for this fpecies of traffick; and though /Egypt, 
and Cyprus afterwards, were particularly diftinguifhed for 
it, in the times of the Trojan war ; yet they vvere not the 
only places, even at that period, where men were bought 
and fold. The Odyfiey of Homer {hews, that it was then 
praclifcd in many of the iflands of the /Egsean fea; and 
the Iliad, that it had taken place among thofe Grecians on 
the continent of Europe, who had embarked from thence 
on the Trojan expedition. This appears particularly at 
the end of the feventh book. A fleet is deferibed there, 
ns having juft arrived from Lemnos, with a fiipply of wine 
for the Grecian camp. The merchants are deferibed 
alfo, as immediately expofing it tofale, and as receiving in 
exchange, among other articles of barter, u a number of 
“ Jiavesf* 

* Exodus. Ch. i.' 

J Vide note ift. page 17. 

•I- This (trikes us the more forcibly, ns it is (tiled iuggiPm end rn-uiv.c/) - 
“ x«:t, ivci'Ia::d beautiful," in ail other pali'ages where it is men- 
lio.icd, but this. 
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To thefe places I fhall add the names of Tyre and Sidori, 
which the *facred writings inform us were notorious for 
the profecution of this trade. 

It will now be fufficicnt to obferve, that, as other ftates 
arofe, and as circumftances contributed to make them 
known, this cuftom is difcovered to have exifted among 
themj that it travelled over all Afia; that it fpread 
through the Grecian and Roman world; was in ufe a- 
mong the barbarous nations, which overturned the Roman 
empire 5 and was pra<Stifed therefore, at the fame period, 
throughput all Europe. 

CHAP. VII. 

This Jlavery and commerce , which had continued for fo 
long a time, and which was thus pratSlifed in Europe at fo 
late a period as that, which fucceeded the grand revoluti¬ 
ons in the weftern world, began, as the northern nations 
were fettled in their conquefts, to decline, and, on their 
full eftablifhment, were abolifhed. A difference of opi¬ 
nion has arifen refpedling the caufe of their abolition} 
fome having afierted, that they were the necefiary conie- 
quences of the feudal fyjlem ; while others, fuperiour both 
in number and. in argument, have maintained that they 
were the- natural effe&s of Chrifianky. The mode of ar¬ 
gument, which the former adopt on this occafion, is as 
follows. “ The multitude of little flafes, which fprung 
up from one great one at this /Era, occafioned infinite 
u bickerings and matter for contention. There was not 
u a Rate or feigniory, which did not want all the hands 
u they could mufter, either to defend their own right, or 
<c to difpute that of their neighbours. Thus every man 
t5 was taken into the fervice : whom they armed they mult 
tc truft: and there coaid be no truft but in free men. 
“ Thus the barrier between the two natures was thrown 
<c down, and favery was no more heard of in the weft.” 

'That this was not the necejfary confequence of fuch a 
fituation, is apparent. The political ftate of Greece, in 

* Joel, Ch. iii. Ver. 3; 4. 6, 

B 2 Its 
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its early hiftory, was the fame as that of Europe, when di¬ 
vided, by the feudal fyftem, into an infinite number of 
finall and independent kingdoms. There was the fame 
matter therefore for contention, and the fame call for all 
the hands that could be muftered : the Grecians, infhort, 
in the heroick, were in the fame fituation in thefe refpe&s 
as the feudal barons ; n the Gothlck times. Had this there¬ 
fore been a necefary efFedl, there had been a ceflation of 
fervitude in Greece in thofe ages, in which we have al¬ 
ready {hewn that it exifted. 

But with refpedt to Ghrijiianity , many and great are the 
arguments, that it occafioned fo defirable an event. It 
taught, 44 that all men were originally equal; that the 
44 Deity was no refpe&er of perfons, and that, as all men 
41 were to give an account of their a&ions hereafter, it 
44 was necefiary that they Ihould be free.” Thefe doc¬ 
trines could not fail of having their proper influence on 
thofe, who firft embraced Ghrijiianity , from a convittion of 
its truth; and on thofe of their defcendants afterwards, 
who, by engaging in the crufades , and hazarding their lives 
and fortunes there, fhewed at leaft an attachment to that 
religion. We find them accordingly actuated by thefe 
principles : we have a pofitive proof, that the feudal fyflem 
had no {hare in the honour of fupprefling flavery, but that 
Chriflianity was the only caufe; for the greateft part of 
the charters which were granted for the freedom of Haves 
in thofe times (many of which are ftill extant) were 
granted, 44 pro amore Dei , pro mercede animes .” They 
were founded, in fhort, on religious confideratioi'is, 
<c that they might procure the favour of the Deity, which 
c ■ they conceived themfelves to have forfeited, by the fub- 
44 jugation of thofe, whom they found to be the objects of 
44 the divine benevolence and attention equally with them- 
44 felves.” 

Thefe confiderations, which had thus their firft origin 
in Chriflianity, began to produce their effects, as the dif¬ 
ferent nations were converted j and procured that general 
liberty at laft, which, at the ciofe of the twelfth century, 
was confpicuous in the weft of Europe. What a glorious 
and important change! Thofe, who would have had 
othervvife no hopes, but that their miferies would be ter¬ 
minated 
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minated by death, were then freed from their fervile con¬ 
dition ; thofe, who, by the laws of war, would have had 
otherwife an immediate profpedl of fervitude from the 
hands of their imperious conquerors, were then exchanged j 
a cuftom, which has happily defcended to the prefent day. 
Thus, <c a numerous clal's of men, who formerly had no 
<l political exiftence, and were employed merely as inftru- 
“ ments of labour, became ufeful citizens, and contribut- 
“ ed towards augmenting the force or riches of the focie- 
“ ty, which adopted them as members and thus did the 
greater part of the Europeans, by their conduct on this 
occafion, afiert not only liberty for themfelves, but for their 
fellow-creatures. 


CHAP. VIII. 

But if men therefore, at a time when under the influ¬ 
ence of religion they exercifed their ferious thoughts, abo- 
lifhed flavery, how impious muft they appear, who revived 
it; and what arguments will not prefent themfelves againft 
their conduct!* The Portuguefe, within two centuries 
after its fuppreffion in Europe, in imitation of tho (q pira ¬ 
cies, which I have fhewn to have exifted in the uncivilized 
ages of the world, made their defcents on Africa, and 
committing depredations on the coaft, % jirjl carried the 
wretched inhabitants into flavery. 

* The following fhort hiflory of the African fervitude, is taken from 
Aftley’s Colleftion of Voyages, and from the united teftimonies of Smyth, 
Adanfon, Boftnan, Moore, and others, who were agents to the different 
factories eftabliihed there; who refided many years in the country; and 
publifhed their rcfpeftivehiftorics at their return. Thefe writers, if they 
are partial at all, may be confidered as favourable rather to their own 
countrymen, than the unfortunate Africans. 

$ I would not wifh to be underftood, that flavery was unknown in 
Africa before the piratical expeditions of the Portuguefe, as it appears from 
the Nubian's Geography , that both the flavery and commerce had been 
eftablifhed among the natives with one another. I mean only to aflert, 
that the Portuguefe were the firft of the Europeans , who made their pirati¬ 
cal expeditions, and fhewed the way to that flavery , which now makes 
fo disgraceful a figure in the wcflern colonies of the Europeans. 

In the term “ Europeans,” wherever it fhall occur in the remaining 
part of this firft differtation, I include the Portuguefe, and thofe nations only, 
who followed their example. 

B 3 This 
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This practice, however trifling and partial it might ap¬ 
pear nr fitft, foon became ferious and general. A melan¬ 
choly inftance of the depravity of human nature; as it 
{hews, that neither the laws nor religion of any country, 
however excellent the forms of each, are fufficient to bind 
the confciences of fome j but that there are always men, 
of every age, country, and 'perfuafion, who are ready to 
facrifice their deareft principles at the fhrine of gain. Our 
own ancestors, together with the Spaniards, French, and 
moft of the maritime powers of Europe, foon followed the 
piratical example j and thus did the Europeans, to their 
eternal infamy, renew a cuftom, which their own anceftors 
had fo lately exploded, from a conjcioufnefs of its impiety. 

The unfortunate Africans, terrified at thefe repeated* de¬ 
predations, fled in confufion from the coaft, and fought, in 
the interiour parts of the country, a retreat from the per¬ 
secution of their invaders. But, alas ! they were mifera- 
bly difappointed ! There are few retreats, that can efcape 
the penetrating eye of avarice. The Europeans flail pur- 
fued them; they entered their rivers j failed up into the 
heart of the country; furprized the unfortunate Africans 
again j and carried them into flavery. 

But this conduft, though fuccefsful at firft, defeated af¬ 
terwards its own ends. It created a more general alarm, 
and pointed out, at the fame inflant, the befl: method of 
fecurity from future depredations. The banks of the ri¬ 
vers were accordingly deferted, as the coafts had been be¬ 
fore ; and thus were the Chrijiian invaders left without a 
profpe6t of their prey. 

In this fituation however, expedients were not wanting. 
They now formed to themfelves the refolution of fettling 
in the country; of fecuring themfelves by fortified nofts; 
of changing their fyftcm of force into that of pretended 
liberality ; and of opening, by every fpecics of bribery and 
corruption, a communication with the natives. Thefe 
plans were put into immediate execution. The Europeans 
ere&cd their * forts and factories ; landed their mcrchan- 

* The Pwtuguefe creeled their fir ft Tort at D'F .in the year 1481, 
about forty years after Alonzo Gonzales had pointed the Southern Afri¬ 
cans out to his countrymen as articles of commerce. 
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dize; and endeavoured, by a peaceable deportment, by 
prefents, and by every appearance of munificence, to fe- 
duce the attachment and confidence of the Africans. Thefe 
ichemes had the defired efFedf. The gaudy trappings of 
European art, not only caught their attention, but excited 
their curiofity: they dazzled the eyes and bewitched the 
fenfes, not only, of thofe, to whom they were given, but of 
thofe, to whom they were fhewn. Thus followed a fpeedy 
intercourfe with each other, and a confidence, highly fa¬ 
vourable to the views of avarice and ambition. 

It was now' time for the Europeans to embrace the op¬ 
portunity, which this intercourfe had thus afforded them, 
of carrying their fenemes into execution, and of fixing them 
on fuch a permanent foundation, as fhould fecure them fu¬ 
ture fuccefs. They had already difeovered, in the differ¬ 
ent interviews obtained, the chiefs of the African tribes. 
They paid their court therefore to thefe, and fo complete¬ 
ly intoxicated their fenfes with the luxuries which they 
brought from home, as to be able to foduce them to their 
defigns. A treaty of peace and commerce was imme¬ 
diately concluded ; it was agreed, that the kings, on their 
part, fhould, from this period, fentence prifoners of war and 
convi£ls to European fervitude ; and that the Europeans 
fhould fupply them, in return, with the luxuries of the 
north. This agreement immediately took place; and 
thus begun that commerce , which makes 1b confiderable a 
figure at the prefent day. 

But happy had the . Africans been, if thofe only, who 
had been juftly convi&ed of crimes, or taken in a juft war, 
had been fentenced to the feverities of fervitude ! How 
many of thofe mileries, which afterwards attended them, 
had been never known? and how would theirhiftory have 
laved thoi’e fighs and emotions of pity, which mull now 
ever accompany its perufal ? The Europeans, on the 
eftablithment of their weftern colonies, required a greater 
number of flaves than a ftriift adherence to the treaty could 
produce. The princes therefore had only the choice of 
relinquifhing the commerce, or of conftnting to become 
unjuft. They had long experienced the emoluments of the 
trade; they had acquired a tafte for the luxuries it afford¬ 
ed ; and they now beheld an opportunity of gratifying it, 
B 4 . "but 
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but in a more extenfive manner. Avarice therefore, which 
was too powerful for ju/tice on this occafion, immediately 
turned the fcale : not only thofe, who were fairly convict¬ 
ed of offences, were now fentcnced to fervitude, but even 
thole who were fujpefled. New crimes were invented, 
that new punifliments might fucceed. Thus was every 
appearance foon conftrued into reality; every fhadovv into 
a fubftance ; and often virtue into a crime. 

Such alfo was the cafe with refpeit to prifoners of war. 
Not only thole were now delivered into flavery, who were 
taken in a Hate of publick enmity and injuftice, but thofe 
alfo, who, confcious of no injury whatever, were taken in 
the arbitrary fkirmilhes of thefe venal fovereigns. War 
was now made, not as formerly, from the motives of re¬ 
taliation and defence, but for the fake of obtaining prifo¬ 
ners alone, and the advantages relulting from their fale. 
If a Ihip from Europe came but in fight, it was now con- 
ftdered as a fufficient motive for a war, and as a fignal only 
for an inftantaneous commencement of hoftilities. 

But if the African kings could be capable of fuch in¬ 
juftice, what vices are there, that their confidences would 
reftrain, or what enormities, that we might not expect to 
be committed ? When men once content to be unjuft, 
they lofe, at the fame inftant with their virtue, a confider- 
able portion of that fenfe of fliame, which., till then, had 
been found a fiiccefsful protector againft the fall ies of vice. 
From that awful period, almoft every expectation is for¬ 
lorn : the heart is left unguarded ; its great protestor is no 
more : the vices therefore, which fo long encompafled it in 
vain, obtain an eafy victory : in crouds they pour into the 
defencelefs avenues, and take pofleftion of the foul: there 
is nothing now too vile for them to meditate, too impious 
to perform. Such was the fituation. of the defpotick fove¬ 
reigns of Africa. They had once ventured to pafs the 
bounds of virtue, and they foon proceeded to enormity. 
This was particularly conspicuous in that general conduit, 
which they uniformly obferved, after an unfuccefsful con¬ 
flict. Influenced only by the venal motives of European 
traffick, they firft made war upon the neighbouring tribes, 
contrary to every principle of juftice ; and if, by the flight 
of the enemy, or by other contingencies, they were difap- 
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pointed of their prey, they made no hefitation of immedi¬ 
ately turning their arms againft their own fubjefts. The 
firlt villages they came to were always marked on this 
occafion, as the tirft objects of their avarice. They were 
immediately furrounded, were afterwards fet on fire, and 
the wretched inhabitants feized, as they were efcaping from 
the flames. Thefe, confiding of whole families, fathers, 
brothers, hufbands, wives, and children, were inftantly 
driven in chains to the merchants, and configned to fla- 
very. 

To thefe calamities, which thus arofe from the tyranny 
of the kings, we may now fubjoin thole, which arofe from 
the avarice of private perlbns. Many were kidnapped by 
their own countrymen, who, encouraged by the merchants 
of Europe, previoufly lay in wait for them, and fold them 
afterwards for flaves; while the leamen of the different 
fhips, by every poifible artifice, enticed others on board, 
and tranfported them to the regions of fervitude. 

Such was the fituation of affairs in Africa, when the 
Europeans, on the difeovery and ellablifhment of their 
weftern colonies, wanted a greater number of flaves, than 
a ifridf. adherence to the treaty could produce. It would 
be taking up much time to no purpofe, to trace, as they 
role, the different artifices that were adopted for the pur¬ 
pofe of procuring flaves. I fhall therefore decline fuch an 
undertaking, and content myfelf with giving, in two fub- 
fequent chapters, a faithful hiffory of the trade, as it fub- 
fifls, and is carried on at theprefent day. 


C H A P. IX. 

The flaves, which are now tranfported from Africa, can 
only be colle&ed- either by means of the Europeans imme¬ 
diately, or by the intervention of the people upon the 
coaff. 

When the farmer colle£f them, they do it by fending 
their boats to the villages fituated up the creeks and rivers, 
or upon the fea fliore j by difpatching tenders to different 
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parts: or by an application to the fa£tories, either publick- 
ly or* privately, eftablilhed there. 

When the latter colle& them, they do it by different 
methods; to fhew which, I Jfhali divide the people io em¬ 
ployed, into four diftin£t claffes. 

The firft clafs may be faid to confift of fuch black tra¬ 
ders, as preferve a regular chain of traffick, and a regular 
communication with each other, from the interiour parts of 
the country to the fea fhore. Thofe who live fartheft up 
the country, having collected a lot of Haves, travel down 
with them to certain markets, which are eftabliflied at a 
certain diftance from their reputed places of abode. At 
thefe markets other traders attend, who purchafe and re¬ 
ceive the Haves fo brought down, and convey them into 
other hands. In this manner the different black traders 
proceed, continuing to forward their Haves, till they are 
met by the brokers from the water-fide, who generally 
travel about three hundred miles into the inland country 
to receive them, and who convey them back, through that 
diftance, to the fhips. 

Many of the Haves, thus driven down, are reported to 
have travelled at leaft twelve hundred miles from the place 
where they were firft purchafed. This diftance may 
eafily be conceived to have been ftated right, when I in¬ 
form the reader, that frequently neither any of the cargo, 
with whom it is their lot to be incorporated, nor any of 
the black interpreters on board, can underftand their lan¬ 
guage. It is probable that a Have of this defeription does 
not coft his firft purchafer more than the value of an ordi¬ 
nary piftoi or of a fword. He pafles, during his journey, 
through the territories of various kings and princes, to all 
of whom a certain, gratuity is given, for fiifter'ng him to 
enter into their dominions, and to proceed fafe. I rom 
this, and many other caufes, his value is increafed to every 
fucceeding purchafer, till he arrives at the water-fzde, 
where he fetches the market price. 

* There is a new kind of fa&ory eftahli/hed by the Briti/h merchants, 
which i mull 21.it orr.it to mention here. It confifts of a large fhip, fta- 
tioir.-u upon the co.'.ft, an 1 is called a fa&ory fhip. Slaves arc brought 
down and put mi board, where they remain as in the fadtories upon land, 
till the fhias trein Europe tome aiong-fide, receive them, and carry 
them -JT, 
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Thefe traders then, into whofe different hands the Haves 
now mentioned have been deferibed to fall, may be laid to 
compofe the firft clafs of black traders, and confift of fuch, 
as keep up a regular chain of communication with each 
other, and whofe journey from the interiour parts of the 
country may be laid to be in a line of direction, perpendi¬ 
cular to the ftiore. 

The fecond confifts of fuch as travel inland, but who 
have no fuch regular chain of commerce, or communica¬ 
tion with diftant parts. Having fold their Haves on one 
part of the coaft, they ftrike up into the country to a cer¬ 
tain diftance, when they change their direction, and form 
their -route in a line parallel to the fhore. They call at all 
the fairs and villages, fituated upon this line, and drop down 
occafionally to the coaft, as they have procured Haves. 
Thefe fame people are feen trading on different parts of 
the coaft, having no regular ftation or place of abode. 
They appear to be continually travelling backwards and 
forwards, and preferving a line of direction, quite contrary 
to that of the former. 

The third confifts of fuch as travel by water up the 
great rivers, which are found in this quarter of the globe. 
They either embark themfelves, or employ others, to fu- 
perintend their canoes. Thefe canoes are of a great 
length, are always well armed, and carry from fifty to 
feventy hands. They proceed frequently to the diftance of 
a tboufand miles, and bring down from lixty to one hun¬ 
dred and twenty Haves at a time. 

The fourth confifts of fuch, as, living near the banks 
of the rivers, or the lea ftiore, fcarcely travel at all, but 
having, by various means, come into the poffeflion of Haves, 
either drive them, or lend them immediately to the fhips 
and factories. 

There is one diftin&ion, which I liiuft not forget to 
make here. The greateft part of the traders mentioned, 
deal on tbci7‘ ozvn account , and until their own goods, that 
is, w'ith fuch European goods as have become their own ill 
the courfe of trade. There are fome, however, of the 
poorer fort, who travel for the (hips. Such traders receive 
a certain quantity of goods on credit, which they fubdi- 
vide among others, and go into different parts of the eoun- 
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try, for the purpofe of Having thofe /hips, on whofe ac¬ 
count they travel. Tilde are in a particular predicament, 
being obliged to leave a pledge or fecurity for their return. 
This pledge confifts of their own relations, who are de¬ 
tained till they come back. 

I could mention here fuch an horrid inftance of cruelty, 
pradtifed only laft year by an Englifii captain, on the body 
of an innocent pledge, whofe father had not returned in 
time, as would fill the reader with horror: but thofe au- 
thcntick dcpofitions, without which I would not relate it, 
having not yet come into my hands, I am under the necei- 
fity of with-holding it from his perufal. 

Having now mentioned the different clafies of black 
traders, who fuppiy the Europeans with Haves, I (hall juft 
ftate the different forts of goods which thefe traders receive 
in return, and with which they deal in the inland country. 
Thefe maybe divided into three forts, Eaft-Indian, home¬ 
made, or colonial, and Venetian. 

The fir ft confiits of cowries, or final 1 {hells, which pafs 
for money on fome parts of the coaft j blue and white 
baiTs, romals, bandanoes, and other cloths and produdlions 
of the eaft. The fecond confifts of bar-iron, mufkets, 
powder, fwords, pans, and other hardware, cottons, linnen, 
fpirits in great abundance, with other articles of Jefs note. 
The third, confifts totally of beads. Almoft every fhip 
carries the three forts of articles nowftated, but more or¬ 
iels of one than of the other* according to the place of her 
deftination; every different part of the coaft requiring a 
different afiortment, and the Africans, like the Europeans, 
repeatedly changing their tafte. This is particularly the 
cale with refpecSt to beads. The fame kind of beads which 
finds a market one year in one part of the coaft, will pro¬ 
bably not be faleable there the next. At one time the 
green are preferred to the yellow, at another the opake to 
the tranfparent, and at another the oval to the round. 

I have hitherto only given an account of the different 
clafles of black traders, and of the goods with which they 
deal; it may not perhaps be amifs to fay a few words con¬ 
cerning the different places of trade upon the coaff, and to 
accompany them with fuch other information, as could not 
haye been given with propriety in any other place, 
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The Slave trade may be faid to begin at the great River 
Senegal, and to extend to the farther limits of Angela, a 
didance of many thoufand miles. 

Up the rivers Senegal and Gambia, the trade is carried 
on in the following mariner. The Europeans proceed in 
their {hips, till they come to a dationary place. They 
then fend out their boats or tenders, which arc always 
armed, to the different villages fituated either upon the 
banks, orin the neighbourhood of thefe rivers. I11 thefe 
tenders feveral of the natives, converfant in the practice, 
are incorporated with European Eamen. When they 
come in fight of the different villages which are fcattered 
about, they fire a mufket, or beat a drum, to let the inha¬ 
bitants know that they are in want of (laves. In thefe 
veflels, having made their purchafes, they convey them to 
the fhip. 

In the mean time the country people, in. whofe neigh¬ 
bourhood the fhip lies, bring down with them thofe flaves, 
which they happen either to have had at that time in their 
poflcflion, or which they have procured in.confequence of 
her appearance there. A fupply is aifo frequently obtain¬ 
ed from another quarter, viz. from the large armed canoes, 
which I mentioned to belong to the third clafs of African 
traders, and which are frequently coming down thefe ri¬ 
vers loaded with Haves.. 

On the river Sierra Leon, there are feveral private fac¬ 
tories belonging to the merchants of Europe, in which 
their agents, confiding of white people, refide. Thefe 
agents keep a number of boats, which they fend up the 
river for Haves, while the people in the neighbourhood, 
confiding of the fourth clafs of African traders, who have 
any to fell, bring them down. By thefe means the agents 
to the fadtories have condantly a number ready for fuch 
{hips in their own line of connexion, as touch there. 
Thofe, on the other hand, who arrive in this river, and 
have no fuch convenience as has been now deferibed, ob¬ 
tain their Haves in the fame manner as thofe, who go up 
the Gambia and Senegal. 

On the Windward coad, which reaches from Cape 
Mount to Cape Palmas, the natives, when they have any 
Haves to fell, generally dignify it by dies. The {hips 

which 
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which are ftationed there, are obliged to be conftantly look¬ 
ing out, and fending their boats to that part of the coaft 
where the fmoke is feen. They generally receive about 
three or four flaves at a time, and carry them to the fhips. 
It fometimes happens, however, that Haves are brought to 
them by tb~ natives. Ships have been frequently known 
to be fourtet • months on this part of the coaft:, before their 
cargoes coula je compleated. 

On the Gold coaft, when a veflel is fent to Have there, 
fhe generally proceeds and anchors at Annamaboe. Her 
boats are repeatedly fent out for the fake of purchafing 
gold. When a fufficient quantity is procured, fhe begins 
to trade. On other parts of the coaft, the goods which 
are brought from Europe, will always be received in ex¬ 
change for flaves. It is remarkable that on this the na¬ 
tives will not fell a Have, unlefs a certain quantity of gold 
is included in the articles defigned for purchaling him. So 
that gold is taken from one part of this coaft, only to re¬ 
turn it to another. 

The flaves here are ufually brought down to the fhips< 
They confift of fuch as come from the neighbouring parts. 
They are brought down in droves by the black traders, 
who, in order to fecure them, frequently place the right 
hand of each of them on a log of wood. A ftaple of a 
femicircular form is then fitted to the wrifts, and the flharp 
ends of it driven down into the wood. Within this ftaple 
the W’rift is included. In this manner being fecured, they 
march along, at one time fupporting the wood to which 
their wrift is fattened, upon their head, at another, reft- 
ing it in their left hand, as their eafe requires. In this 
fituation they are either fold to the natives on the fliore, or 
to the people in the fort, who fell them again to the fhips. 

I have now mentioned thofe places upon the coaft, 
where the Europeans are under the neceflity of making ufe 
of boats or fhallops, and without which the trade could not 
be carried on. In the reft, viz. at Whidah, Bonny, Cala¬ 
bar, Benin, and Angola, no fuch difficulties occur. Gold 
being not demanded in exchange, and boats being unnecef- 
fary, except for reaching thefhore, wooding and watering, 
and for fervices of a fimilar kind. This is particularly 
the cafe at Calabar and Bonny, which are the greateft 
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markets for flaves. The traders there, who confift of 
thofe of the firft clafs, and who have a regular communica« 
tion with the inland parts, get their canoes ready when any 
vellels arrive. They go in a large fleet up their refpoctive 
rivers, into the inland country, to attend the fairs which 
are held there. They are moftly abfent about nine days. 
They return frequently with fifteen hundred or two thousand 
flaves at a fune, who are thrown into the bottom of the 
canoes, their hands and feet being confined by mats, and 
other ligaments of the country. A (hip, which is ftation- 
ed there, will receive an hundred and twenty of them at a 
time. The flaves, which are thus brought down, are very 
inferiour to thofe which are obtained from the places be¬ 
fore-mentioned. The regularity however of the trade, and 
the fmall fpace of time in which a cargo may be compleat- 
ed, are confiderations, which have made thefe places more 
reforted to than any other upon the coaft. 

It cannot now be amifs to ftate the different mediums of 
exchange which prevail on the different parts of the coaft 
now mentioned. The Africans, unacquainted with the 
money of the Europeans, could not rate the price which 
they would pay for the goods of the latter, or which they 
would take for their own flaves, by that ftandard. The 
Europeans, on the other hand, equally ignorant of the 
money of the Africans, could not reckon by theirs. Nor 
was it eafy to fay, nor could it well have been fixed, among 
fuch a variety of articles, as an European cargo confifts 
of, what part or parts of thefe fhould be given for any 
Have. This being the cafe, a medium of exchange has 
been devifed, to which the commodities of each bear a 
determinate and fixed value. On the Windward Coaft, 
and at Bonny, this medium is called, both by the Afri¬ 
cans and the Europeans, a * bar ; on the Gold Coaft 
and at Whidah, it is called an ounce ; at Calabar, a copper; 
at Benin, a paun\ ana'at Angola, -cl piece. So that they 
are faid to reckon by bars, ounces, coppers, pauns, and 
pieces, according to the different places of trade. This 

* Probably fo called from an article, long accuftomed to be fent tc- the 
coaft, arid a principal article in the trade, viz* a bar of iron, to which it is 
equal in value. A bar in trade being eftimated at about four (hillings. 
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regulation having been effected, and every piece of Euro¬ 
pean goods having been rated accordingly, an agreement 
is now eafily made, and a cargo purch.dcd. 

C H A P. X. 

Having mentioned, in the preceding chapter, the dif¬ 
ferent black traders, with the articles of merchandize, the 
principal places of trade, and the medium of exchange, 
which prevails on different parts of the coaft of Africa, I 
fhall now confine myfelf to the unhappy objects of this 
traffick, and the manner in which they are reduced to fla- 
very at the prefent day. 

The number that has been annually tranfported, has 
not been regularly the fame. It flu&uates according as 
the Europeans are at war with each other; for war gene¬ 
rally hinders the equipment of the ufual number of vcffels 
fent by the belligerent ftates. Nor is this the only caufe 
of its fluctuation ; as it depends much upon the quantity 
of new land which the Europeans put into cultivation in 
their colonies. In the year 1768, one hundred and four 
thov.Jand of the natives of Africa were taken from their 
own continent. This number continued to be taken, 
more or lefs, for the five next years. It was diminished 
however during the American war, but has now gained its 
former meafure. The number therefore, taken from the 
African continent, In the year 1786, may be ftated at one 
hundred tboufand, and the Ships that conveyed them to the 
colonies, at three hundred and fifty. This number, 
though immenfe, may be called the annual average num¬ 
ber, when the Europeans are in a Slate of peace. 

The trade is at prefent confined to the English, Dutch, 
Danes, Portuguefe, and French. The former, in the 
year 1786, employed one hundred and thirty Ships, and 
carried off about forty-two thoufand Haves. Thefe were 
fitted out from the ports of London, Briftol, and Lever- 
pool, the latter of which fent out ninety veflels alone. 
Two ports in England, from which Ships were formerly 
fitted out for Africa, have relinquished the tradej and to 
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the honour of Ireland and Scotland, their ports are at prc- 
fent unftaincd with human blood. 

The unhappy flaves, who are thus annually taken from 
their native land, may be divided into feven clafles. 

The molt considerable, and that which contains at leaft 
half of the whole number tranfported, confifts of kidnap¬ 
ped people. Many of the Africans, who have been indeed 
by the Europeans, and have come on board their veflcls in 
confidence, have been detained and carried off. Others 
have been invited to a conference on the fhore. A pun¬ 
cheon of fpirits has been opened to entertain them, and as 
foon as they have drank to intoxication, they have been 
feized, and forced, in that helplefs and unguarded lituation, 
to the fliips. 

I cannot perhaps fhew the treachery of the Europeans 
who embark in this trade, in a ftronger light, than by fpe- 
cifically mentioning an occurrence, which happened but a 
few years back ; an occurrence, difgracefu! to any civi¬ 
lized people, but particularly to the Englifh. 

In the year 1767, the fhips Indian Queen, Duke of 
York, Nancy, and Concord, of Briftol, the Edgar, ofLe- 
verpool, and the Canterbury, of London, lay in Old Cala¬ 
bar River. 

It happened at this time that a quarrel fubfifted between 
the principal inhabitants of Old Town, and thofe of New 
Town, Old Calabar, which had originated in a jealoufy 
refpe&ing flaves. The captains of the vcfiels now men¬ 
tioned, united in fending feveral letters to the inhabitants 
of Old Town, but particularly to Ephraim Robin John, 
who was at that time a grandee, and a principal inhabi¬ 
tant of the place. The univerfal tenor of thei'e letters was, 
that they were lorry that any jealoufy or quarrel fhould 
fubfift between the two parties ; that, if the inhabitants of 
Old Town would come on board, they would afford them 
Security and protection, adding, at the fame time, that their 
intention in inviting them was, that they might become 
mediators, and heal their difputes. 

The inhabitants of Old Town, happy to find that their 
differences were likely to be reconciled, joyfully accepted 
the invitation. The three brothers of the grandee juft 
Uientioned, the eldeft of whom was Amboe Robin John, 
C fiift 
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firfl: entered their canoe attended by twenty-feven others, 
and being followed by nine canoes, dirc&ed their courfe 
to the Indian Queen. They were difpatchcd from thence 
the next morning to the Ed> :;ar, and afterwards to the 
Duke of York, on board of which they went, leaving their 
canoe and attendants by the fide of the fame vefi'el. In 
the mean time the people on board the other canoes, were 
either diftributed on board, or lying clofe to, the other 
ihips. 

This being the fituation of the three brothers, and of 
the principal inhabitants of the place, the treachery now 
began to appear. The crew of the Duke of York, aided 
by the captain and mates, and armed with piftols and cut- 
lafles, rufhed into the cabin with an intent to feize the 
perlons of their three innocent and unfufpicious guefts. 
The unhappy men, alarmed at this flagrant violation of 
the rights of hofpitality, and ftruck with aftonifhment at 
the behaviour o: their fuppofed friends, attempted to 
efcape through the cabin windows, but being wounded, 
were c/bliged to defift, and to fubmit to be put in irons. 

In the lame moment, in which this atrocious attempt 
had been made, an order had been given to fire upon the 
canoe, that was then lying hy the fide of the Duke of 
York. The canoe foon filled and funk, and the wretched 
attendants were either feized, killed, or drowned. Moft 
of the other Ih/ps immediately followed the example. 
Great numbers were additionally killed and drowned on 
the occafion, and others were fwimming to the fhore. 

At this jundhire, the inhabitants of New Town, who 
had concealed thcmfclves in the bufhes by the water-fide, 
and between whom and the commanders of the veflels the 
plan had been previoufly concerted, came out from their 
hiding-places, and, embarking in their canoes, made for 
fuch as were fwimming from the fire of the fhips. The 
fhips? boats alfo were inflantly manned, and joined in the 
purfuit. They butchered the greateft part of thofe whom 
they caught. Many dead bodies were foon feen upon the 
fands, and others v/ere floating during the whole of the 
day upon the water ; and including thofe that were feized 
pnd carried oft’ and thofe that were drowned and killed; 
either by the firing of the fhips or the people of New?- 

Town, 
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Town, three hundred were loft to the inhabitants of Old 
Town on that day. 

The carnage, which I have been now deferibing, was 
fcarcely over, when a canoe, full of the principal people 
of New Town, who had been the promoters of the 
fcheme, dropped alongfide of the Duke of York. They 
demanded the perfon of Atnboe Robin John, the brother 
of the Grandee of Old Town, and the eldeit of the three 
on board. The unfortunate man put the palms of his 
hands together, and befeeched the commander of the vef- 
fel, that he would not violate the rights of hofpitality, nor 
give up an unoffending ftranger to his enemies. No in¬ 
treaties could avail with the hardened Chriftian. He re¬ 
ceived from them a Have, of the name of Econg, in his 
Head, and then forced him into the canoe, where his head 
was immediately {truck off in the fight of the crew, and 
of his afHided and difconfolate brothers. As for them, 
they efcaped his fate, but they were carr ied off with their 
attendants to the European colonies, and fold for flavcs. 

This is a fpecifick inltance, and an inltance neither to 
be denied, controverted, nor palliated, of the behaviour 
of the Europeans to the innocent and unguarded natives 
of Affrica, I am aware it will be faid, that it is a Angle 
inffance, and of a late date. But I can produce many 
and recent ; and, if I miffake not, there is a port in this 
kingdom, where vcfiels v/ere fitted out in the African 
trade only three years back, and from which no veiled in 
that line has been lent fince. This hidden change fhal! 
immediately be accounted for. The captain of one of 
them had fraudulently carried off fuch a number of the 
natives, and the facl was fo notorious upon the coafl, that 
no veil'd could have traded with them in fafety from that 
port. 

I forefee it will be obje&ed, that, if thefe practices were 
in force, a retaliation would take place, and the next veffcl 
would be cut off. I grant it ; and as no year paffes 
but fomc one veffel or another meets with fuch a fate, the 
obje&ion only evinces the truth of the pofition in a clearer 
light. At the fame time I muff confefs, that the carry¬ 
ing off of whole cargoes is not fo frequent as formerly, 
r.or could it be done with impunity. But hundreds of fo¬ 
il. 2 litary 
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Jitary beings are fraudulently taken off, as opportunity 
offers, who have neither witnefles to the fact, nor aven¬ 
gers of their iofs. 

But the number of Africans, that are annually kidnap¬ 
ped by the Europeans, bears no fort of comparifon with 
the number of thofe, that are kidnapped by their own 
countrymen. 

The great tafte, which the Africans have acquired for 
European commodities, particularly JpiritSy* and the ready 
fale, which is found for the human fpecies through the 
whole of their extenfive continent, have tempted the 
ftrong to feize upon the weak, the cunning to lay fnares 
for the unwary, and the rich to circumvent the poor. 
Some of them conceal themfelves in the forefts, and near 
the roads, watching for the unguarded traveller as an 
huntfman for his game,. Others lie in wait in the rice- 
fields, to carry off all fuch, as may be ftationed there for 
the purpofe of driving the birds from the grain. Others 
conceal themfelves at the fprings of water, to which tho 
natives refort to quench their thirft, or in thickets by the 
fide of creeks, to fall upon thofe folitary beings, who fifli 
there either for amufement or for food. But their prin¬ 
cipal ftation is in the long grafs, by the fide of particular 
path-ways, which are cut from one village to another; 
from which they fpring out upon their prey and fecure it: 
and fo frequent and fo fuccefsful have thefe pra&ices been, 
that many of the natives, whofe huts or houfes are at no 
great diftance from each other, are afraid of vifiting in 
the night. 

The unfortunate people, who fall into the hands of the 
flave-hunters now mentioned, are difpofed of in the fol¬ 
lowing manner, If the place, in which they were kid¬ 
napped, is near the banks of the rivers, or the fea-lhore, 
they are fold to the {hips’ boats, which are continually 
beating about, or conveyed to the fhips themfelves, or, if 
any factories are in the neighbourhood, they are fold there. 
Thofe, on the other hand, who are kidnapped in the in¬ 
ferior parts of the country, remote either from the rivers 
pr the ifiore, are carried to the different markets in the 

* 1S4.816 Gallons of Britifli fpirits were fent to the coaft in the year 
5786 from Liverpool alone* 
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vicinity of the place, where a price is paid for them, and 
from whence they are forwarded by the different travelling 
merchants, through a regular and eftablifhed route, for 
the fhips. 

But to return. While the robberies, which I have been 
describing, are carried on by the natives fettled in the in- 
teriour parts of the country, thole, who go up the rivers, 
and occupy the large armed canoes mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, are not behind them in depredation. Thcfe 
carry on in places which are much frequented a fair trade. 
But when they come to a diftant and lonely inland town, 
where no danger is apprehended, it is cuftomary to inlice 
the natives to a conference, to open a puncheon of fpirits 
for their entertainment, and to encourage intoxication. 
When matters are fufKciently ripe for their defign, the 
different parties of the canoe, who have been previoufly 
placed in ambufh, rufh fuddenly upon the intoxicated 
guefts, feize indifcriminately all they can, and force them 
on board. This practice prevails, as opportunity offers. 
Nor are they backward, if, during their long route, they 
fhould meet with any folitary people either on the river or 
on the banks, in making them the vi&ims of their avarice. 

Now, if we confider the prodigious length of way which 
many of thele canoes go, and the opportunities that are 
afforded them $ if we confider that regular markets are efta- 
blifhed through the interiour parts of the country to the 
diftance of twelve hundred miles from the water-fide ; that 
the fame tafte for European commodities prevails, and the 
fame inducements are held out to kidnap the unwary, 
throughout the whole of this extenfive (pace as upon the 
fea-fhore, we may very eafily conceive how great a pro¬ 
portion the kidnapped people muff make of the number 
annually tranfported into flavery. 

But I fhall not reft the matter upon conjecture as to 
the proportion, which I have ftated them to make. A. 
gentleman, who refided for fome time upon the coaft, 
who commanded alfo fhips in the trade, and whofe know¬ 
ledge of African cuftoms is fuperiour to that of moft, in¬ 
formed me that he fpoke two of the African languages : 
that he was therefore enabled to converfe with many of 
thofe who were put on board his own fhip 5 and that he 
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had often the curiofity to inquire of them, how they came 
into the filuation of flayes. He affined me that their a!- 
molc univerlal reply war, that they had been kidnapped, 
cither at the Curings of water, or as they were travelling 
upon the road 0 , or as they were cultivating their little 
plantations alone, and that he could take upon him to 
iav, (as for as his own inquiries went) that more than one 
half of the African Haves, that are annually Clipped to the 
European colonies, confdi of kidnapped people. 

Another, who had made five voyages to tire coaft, and 
a man of equal veracity, gave me a fimiinr account. I 
defired him to recollect, if he could, and 10 furnifh me 
with, the hill ary of any of thole Haves onboard his own 
Ihip, v/ith which he might h..vc become acquainted. 

'The iirii Have, he faid, that attracted his notice, was 
a man of clever appearance, and who fpofco broken Eng¬ 
lish. He was curious to know the circumffonces that had 
reduced him to a Have. Upon putting the quefiion, the 
Have informed him that he had been invited to the houf'e 
of a black trader to regale himfeif; that others were pre¬ 
fen t at the fcalt; that, on a Hidden, the gueilrs rofe up to 
feize him; that he had agility lufficienf to extricate him- 
fcU from their hands, and that he fhould have certainly 
made his way to the woods, had not a large dog, which 
was immediately let upon him, prevented his efcapc : 
fl-izcd and. incumbered in this manner, he was caught and 
conduced to the fiiip. 

The next perfon that caught his attention was a preg¬ 
nant woman. Fie wi/hed to be made acquainted with 
the hiftory of her fituation ; but, not knowing any Ian-, 
guage which flic could underftand, he applied to a black 
interpreter, of the name of Afou, who was then on board. 
By means of this man he was informed, that Hie had vi- 
fited a friend in a neighbouring village, but that, return¬ 
ing in the night, fhe was feized by a party of ruffians, 
who fold her to a black trader the next day. That this 
trader fold her to another ; and that, being pafied through 
various hands, flic came at length to the water-fide, where 
file was fold to the fiiip. 

The third perfon, with whofe bifiory he became ac¬ 
quainted, was kidnapped in his own fight. A black 
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trader had invited a countryman to come and fee him, 
and, when the repaid: was over, to fee a {hip. The coun¬ 
tryman confented. He flopped into the trader’s canoe, 
and was conducted to the fide of the veiled. He was look¬ 
ing up to her with wonder and furprize, when two or three 
other traders, who were then on board, and in the fecret, 
jumped inflantly into the canoe, feized him, brought him 
up, and fold him. Fie bore his captivity with great forti¬ 
tude and refignation. 

To enumerate the many inffances, that could be traced 
only in one (hip, would be an endiefs talk. I lhall there¬ 
fore look upon the llatevnent as incontrovertible. Should 
it be difputed. I have other inflances to produce. But.I 
mull recolicci, that 1 may have probably been too prolific 
already,' and that there are other dalles of Haves, of which 
the reader will expect me to take'fome notice. 

. The fecond order of Haves, and by no means inconfider- 
able, confiffs of thole, whoie villages have been depopu¬ 
lated to obtain them. This practice prevails much in the 
inland country, and is pra&ifed in different ways, accord¬ 
ing as the princes are more or lefs defpotick. 

The latter, apprehenfive of lome refiftance on the part 
of their fubjects, arc obliged to be more cautious. They 
ufually afiemble their guards, and viiit the villages, which 
are to become the objects .of their avarice, in the night. 
Having furrounded them, and fet them on fire, they feize 
fuch of the inhabitants as are endeavouring to cfcape from 
the flames, and either fend them to a neighbouring market 
to be fold^ or fell them to the different black traders that 
are conflantly travelling through their dominions. 

The latter, who have acquired an unlimited power over 
the lives and properties of their fubje&s, have no neceffity 
either to devife fchemes, or to pradife them in the night. 
Among thefe is to be reckoned the prefent King of Daho- 
my. This prince, as if he imitated fome of the Roman 
Emperors, gives largeiTes to his people on certain days. 
Thefe largelfes confill of cozuries , an article of European 
merchandize, which, as I Hated before, paffes for money 
in fome parts of the country. He is often fo prodigal on 
thefe occafions, as to feel himlllf in want. Whenever 
this is the cafe, he frizes without any h.efitation, one of 
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his own villages, and configns the innocent inhabitants to 
flavery, to lupply the lots which his prodigality has occa¬ 
sioned. Some of his villagers, for particular reafons, have 
bad an indemnity from fervitude. But even thefe, in a 
fit of paffion, have been feized, and fold contrary to the 
royal word: arid, upon any remonftrance being made, the 
only anfwer has been, 4< that they rnujl obey.” 

The third clafs confifts of fuch, as have been faid to be 
convi&ed of crimes. The Africans, before they were 
viftted by the Europeans, punifhed their delinquents much 
in the fame manner as other people in the fame ftage of 
fociety ; but, fince the introduction of the flave-trade, all 
crimes have been punifhed with flavery. 

But this change, though it greatly increafed the num¬ 
ber of flaves, was found infufficient either to anfwer the 
demands of the Europeans, or the avarice of the African 
princes. They were reduced therefore to the difficulty of 
inventing new crimes, that a greater number of criminals 
might be made and fold. Nor did the princes ftop here. 
New dijlinfilions began to be made in crimes, that a {fill 
greater number of punifhments might fucceed. The of¬ 
fender, in the firft ftage or degree of his offence, now for¬ 
feits his own freedom ; in the fec'ond, that of the male 
part of his family together with his own ; in the third, 
the whole family fuffer; and, in the fourth, the relations 
of the offender as far as they can be traced. 

Thefe refinements in judiciary proceedings and in 
crimes, are fuch as the molt civilized nations have not yet 
attained to, (though in fuch nations there muft always be 
a greater diverfity of crimes than in thofe which are lefs 
improved) and fuch only as avarice and the commerce of 
the human fpecies could have infpired. One would have 
thought, unlefs acquainted with the hiftory of the flave- 
trade, either that the natives of Africa had been a more 
malignant and vicious fociety of men than others, that 
fuch laws fliould have been neceffary; or that their princes 
had been more pure and untainted j and that, anxious to 
prevent vice in every poflible fhape, they had proceeded to 
fuch feverities. But neither of thefe furmifes would have 
been true. The Africans are not Angular for their vices $ 
and their princes arc fo far from being more pure, that 
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they are more corrupted than other fovereigns. To the 
avarice o. thefe alone is to be attributed the nice diitinc- 
tions before mentioned, and fuch as even philofophers 
have not yet pretended to make, in crimes. 

In all good governments the happinefs of the fovereign 
is moft intimately connedled with the virtue of his fubjedts ; 
but in Africa the cafe is otherwife. 'I'he prince is happy 
in proportion to their vices, and is fo tar from wiihing 
them to be unfpotted with a crime, as often to intice them 
to commit it. This is particularly the cafe upon the 
Gold Coaft. The adulterer there, as in other parts, for¬ 
feits his own freedom. This being an eftablilhed law, 
the princes place their riches and happinefs in the number 
of their miftrefl’es or their wives. Thefe wives are ftridtly 
commanded to go out, and to attempt to feduce the young 
and the unwary. Every perfon fo reduced and found out 
(and it is the bufinefs of the fedudirefs to betray) forfeits 
his liberty, and becomes the property of the prince. 

The fourth clafs con lifts of prilbrters of war. 

Thefe are of two forts. The iirft comprehends fuch, 
as are the eftedfcs of wars, that have originated in common 
caufes. The great princes of Africa/ like the princes of 
Europe, are ambitious, jealous, fond of increafing then- 
revenue, their territory, or their power. Thefe, there¬ 
fore, engage in war from the fame motives as other fove- 
reigns, and fell their prifoners. 

The fecond comprehends fuch, as are the effedls of 
wars, that have been made folely for the purpofe of ob¬ 
taining them. Thefe, in point of number, greatly exceed 
the former. The princes, who engage in fuch Ikirmilhes, 
are generally the chieftains of fmal 1 tribes. As loon as 
the fails of a veffel appear, they prepare for the attack. 
The inhabitants of the windward coaft, who live in final! 
communities, perfedtly unconpedted with, and detached 
from, each other, are particularly to be included in this 
defeription. 

But this is not the only part of the coaft, where thefe 
practices are in force. Other tribes can be mentioned 
both up the Senegal and Gambia, who have no fooner 
feen a vefiel, than they have gone to war. Nor is the 
king of Darnel to be forgotten here, whofe condudt, on a 

certain 
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certain occafion, I (hall now take an opportunity of dating 
to the reader. 

Some vefli-ls had arrived at Goree to get Haves. The 
king had font fome of his people into the inland country 
for the fake of procuring them. From fome accident or 
other, his hunters (if 1 may be allowed the expreffion) 
were detained, or at lead: fo detained, as not to return at 
the appointed time. Fie was enraged at their delay, and, 
though at that time in profound peace with the whole 
country round, he did not hefitate to lead out his forces, 
and attack a neighbouring tribe. The battle was fought 
with obftinacy on both Tides. 'At length victory declared 
in his favour. He obtained about one hundred and eighty 
pri(oners, many of whom being feverely wounded loon 
died. About two hundred lay lifelefs in the field of battle , 
and the greatejl part of their children were murdered . 

This affords us one, among the many fpecimens. that 
may be produced, of the happy effects of an African bat¬ 
tle, and of the connexion of the natives of Africa with 
the Europeans. Wherever the latter have had accefs to 
them, the rights of friendship, alliance, and confangui- 
nity, have been caufed to be violated j the ties of fo- 
ciety to be broken, and their fields to be deluged with 
blood. 

I fhall only obferve here, that this order of (laves is very 
inconfiderable, when compared with either of the former. 
For though the Africans are fuppiied by the Europeans 
with arms and ammunition ; though wars .are repeatedly 
made for the purpofe of procuring (laves, and their whole 
continent may be faid to be continually in a blaze, yet the 
battles fought on thefe occafions are fo obilinate, and fo 
many are killed on both Tides, that the Turviving captives 
are few; a circumftance, which will be confirmed by an¬ 
other indance in the fecond part of the prefent work. 

The fifth clafs comprehends thole, who are (laves by 
birth. 

There are Tome traders upon the coaft, who have (laves 
in their pofleffion, and who make a practice of breeding 
from thefe, as a grazier from his flock, for the purpole of 
felling them to others. They are brought up to a certain 
age, when they are reckoned faleable. 

The 
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The fituation of thefe Haves is always truly diftrefling, 
as the tics of blood are conftantly broken, and fathers, 
mothers, and children, feparatcd at the call of the Euro¬ 
pean trader. It frequently happens, that a woman is fe- 
ledted for lale, who has a child. The black trader never 
parts with the latter, but refervcs it for a few years, till 
its age will infure him a certain price. This being an 
eftablifhed rule, the unhappy mother is obliged to leave it 
behind. The parting is truly melancholy and affe&ing. 
No pen can pretend to defcribe it faithfully. Thus lepa- 
rated from her child, and fold into flavery, there are two 
calamities inftantly to tear and aftlidl her mind ; and if I 
may add a third, it muft be in the thought that (he has 
been obliged to bring into the world, and give fuck to a 
being, that lives only for the ufe of another, and who in a 
little time is to partake her fate. 

As to the child, it has certainly a refpite for fome years. 
But for what is it rcierved ? Food is given to it, as to the 
young of an horfe, to qualify it to become an inftrument 
of labour. Melancholy confideration ! to be obliged to 
eat and drink to fupport life, to be put only at ’.aft into a 
fituation in which it is pain to live—to become the Have 
of an European. 

There is fomething fo horrid in meditating upon the 
fituation of this clals of Haves, that I am at a lols to de¬ 
fcribe it. I fhall therefore leave it to the reader, who 
may create a fubjedt, that will employ his refledfion, and 
try his feelings. 

The fixth clafs confifts of fuch, as have facrificed their 
liberty to gaming. 

Some of thefe have been fo immoderately charmed, as 
when they have loft every thing elfe, to have ftaked the 
liberty of their wives and children, and ultimately of 
themfolves. The family having thus, by another unfuc- 
cefsful turn, become the property of the winner, have 
been configned to flavery. 

That beings, endued with the faculties of men, ftiould 
proceed to fuch extremities, is really unaccountable : nor 
would inftances of this fort find credit with any but the 
philofopher, who is intimately acquainted with the failings 

of 
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of human nature and the follies of mankind, or with the 
hiftorian, who has fimilar fails to produce. They are nc- 
verthelefs true; and the Africans are no more to be ceil- 
fared for their weaknefs in this refpecl, than others in the 
fame ftage of fociety. The Germans, having loft every 
thing elfe, flaked, as I obferved in the firft chapter, their 
perfonal liberty. Some of the Huns went Hill farther, 
and, having loft their military arms, which they efteem- 
ed beyond all their other pofleflions, at laft flaked their 
lives. 

The feventh and laft clafs confifts of fuch, as, having 
run into debt, are feized according to the laws of the 
country, and fold by their creditors. This clafs, like the 
former, is fo very 'nconfiderable, as fcarcely to deferve 
mention. I was unwilling, however, to omit them, hav¬ 
ing come to a knowledge of their exiftcncc. Perhaps an 
inftance or tv/o of this fort would not be unacceptable to 
the reader. 

An African, of the Mundingoe nation, had in the courfe 
of play loft all his pofleflions (which were confiderable) 
except three of his dosneftick flaves. Thefe alfo he flaked 
and loft. One of them, the bearer of his lance, thinking 
himfelf not obliged to fall a facrifice to his mailer’s impru¬ 
dence, fecured himfelf by flight. The two that remained 
were immediately given up to the winner. But the maf- 
ter, having now nothing left, was feized to make up, by 
the fale of his own perfon, that debt which now accrued 
to the winner by the defertion of the third. Having thus 
come into the power of a perfon, who was now his credi¬ 
tor, he was fold to a trader to pay the debt, and was im¬ 
mediately palled to the fhips. 

Another African, of the fame nation, and a man in 
years, had contradled a debt. The creditor infilled upon 
fecurity for the payment of it on a certain day, or he mull 
immediately be fold. The old man prevailed upon his 
grandfon to deliver himfelf up as a pledge, convincing him 
that he fhould be able to liberate him at the ftated time. 
In a few hours after the payment became due, he arrived 
with articles fufficient to difeharge the debt, but to his 
great mortification found that his unfortunate grandfon 

was 
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was then upon the point of fale. He inftantly fell at the 
feet of the creditor, intreated him to have pity upon his 
age, and to fufferhim to redeem his relation. But his 
intreaties were ineffectual. His innocent grandfon was 
fold, forwarded to the fhips, and tranfported to the regions 
of flavery. 

It has been aflerted by fome that there is an eighth or¬ 
der of African flaves, confuting of fuch as are fold by 
their own parents. But this idea, upon a minute invefti- 
gation, has no foundation in truth. The Africans have 
as great an affection for their children as any nation what¬ 
ever. When an African carries his flave to market, he 
fays he has brought his fon. Hence arifes the miftake; 
for the words fon and flave are % fynonymous with him. 
The European, however, has availed himfeif of the ex- 
preflion, for the purpofe of palliating the trade: falfely 
inferring, that if the Africans fell their own children (to 
which as parents he prefumes them to have a right) he has 
certainly a right to purchafe them. 

I have now mentioned the different claffes of flaves, 
that are to be found on the African coutinent. It re¬ 
mains only to obferve, that in the fale and purchafe of 
thefe the African commerce or flave trade conflfts *, that 
they are delivered to the captains of the European fhips in 
exchange for the various commodities mentioned in the 
preceding chapter; that thefe tranfport them to their re- 
fpedtive colonies in the weft, where their flavery takes 
place j -and that, having thus conveyed them to their lajl 
homesy they return to Europe, there to fettle their ac¬ 
counts with their employers, and to prepare their veflels 
for another voyage. 

Having thus explained as much of the hiftory of mo¬ 
dern fervitude, as is fulfleient for the profecution of my 
defign, I fhould have clofed my account here, but that a 
work, juft publifhed, has furnifhed me with a Angular 
anecdote of the colonifts of a neighbouring nation, which 

* This is by no means wonderful, as the fame word, which fignifies a 
fon or boy in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, fignifies alfo a 
fervant. 
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I cannot but relate. The learned f author, having de- 
fcribed the method which the Dutch colonifts at the Cape 
make ufe of to take the Hottentots and enflave them, 
takes occafion, in many fubfequent parts of the work, to 
mention the dreadful effects of the pra&ice of flavery; 
which, as he juftly remarks, leads to all manner of mif- 
demeanours and wickednefs. u Pregnant women” fays 
he, “ and children in their tendereft years, were not at 
“ this time, neither indeed are they ever, exempt from 
u the effe&s of the hatred and fpirit of vengeance cen- 
“ ftantly harboured by the colonifts, with refpedf to the 
“ * Bofhies-man nation ; excepting Juch indeed as are 
iS marked out to be carried away into bondage” 

“ Does a colonift at any time get fight of a Bolhies- 
iC man, ne takes fire immediately, and fpirits up his horfe 
and dogs, in order to hunt him with more ardour and 
tc fury than he would a wolf, or any other wild beaft ? 
(i On an open plain, a few colonifts on horfeback are al- 
u ways fure to get the better of the great-eft number of 
“ Bofhies-men that can be brought together ; as the for- 
nner always keep at the diftance of about an hundred 
“ or an hundred and fifty paces (juft as they find it conve- 
“ nient) and charging their heavy fire-arms with a very 
“ large kind of fliot, jump off their horfes, and reft their 
<( pieces in their ufual manner on their ramrods, in order 
“ that they may (hoot w'ith the greater certainty; fo that 
tc the balls difeharged by them will fometimes, as I have 
“ been affured, go through the bodies of fix, feven, or 
lc eight of the enemy at a time, efpecially as thefe latter 
u know no better than to keep ciofe together in a 
body.”- 

tl And not only is the capture of the Hottentots confi- 
u dered by them merely as a party of pleafure, but in cold 
“ blood they deftroy the bands which nature has knit be- 
41 tween their hufbands, and their wives and children, 
« &c.” 

-f Andrew Sparman, M, D. ProfVfibr ofPhy/ick at Stockholm, Fol- 
!"'V of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Sweden, and lnfpedtor of its 
Cabinet of Natural IIiilory, whofe voyage was tranflated into Englifh, 
and ['ubliilnni in i^Sc. 

* Bo&ics-man, Vw.’tf Ihtnwot. 
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With what horrour do thefe paflages ftrikc us! What 
indignation do they raiie in our breads, when we refle£t, 
that a part of the human fpecies are confidcrecl as game, 
and that parties of pie a fur e are made for their deftruSlion / 
The lion does not imbrue his claws in blood, unlefs called 
upon by hunger, or provoked by interruption; whereas 
the mercilcfs Dutch, more favage than the brutes them- 
felves, not only murder their fellow creatures without any 
provocation or necelTity, but even make a diverfrou of their 
iufterings, and enjoy their pain. 


End of the Firft Part. 
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PART II. 


THE 

African Commerce, 


O R, 


SLAVE TRADE. 


CHAP. I. 

TTAving explained the Hiftory of Slavery in the firft part 
of this Efi'ay, as far as it was necefiary for my defign, 
I (hall now take the queftion into confideration, which I 
propofed at firft as the iubjeiSt of my inquiry, viz. how far 
the commerce and flavery of the human fpecies, as re¬ 
vived by fome of the nations of Europe in the perfons of 
the unfortunate Africans, and as revived, in a great mea- 
fure, on the principles of antiquity, are confident with 
the laws of nature, or the common notions of equity, as 
eftablilhed among men. 

This queftion refolves itielf into two feparate parts for dif- 
cufHon, into the African commerce (as explained in the hijlory 
offlavery) and the fubfequent flavery in the colonies , as foun¬ 
ded on the equity of the commerce. The former, of courfe, 
will be firft examined. For this purpofe I fhall inquire 
firft into the rife, nature, and defign of government. 

D Such 
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Such an inquiry will be particularly ufeful in the prefcng 
place; it will afford us that general knowledge of fubordi na¬ 
tion and liberty, which is necefTary in the cafe before us, 
and will be found, as it were, a fource,’ to which we may 
frequently refer for many and valuable arguments. 

It appears that mankind were originally free, and that 
they poifelTed an equal right to the foil and produce of the 
earth. For proof of this, we need only appeal to the di¬ 
vine writings ; to the golden age of the poets, which, like 
other fables of the times, had its origin in truth ; and to 
the inftitution of the Saturnalia , and of other fimilar fefti- 
vals ; all of which are fo many monuments of this origi¬ 
nal equality of men. Hence then there was no rank, 
no diftindtion, no fuperiour. Every man wandered where 
he chofe, changing his relidence, as a fpot attracted his 
fancy, or fuited his convenience, uncontrouled by his 
neighbour, unconnected with any but his family. Hence 
alfo (as every thing was common) he collected W'hat he 
chofe without injury, and enjoyed w’ithout injury what he 
had colledted. Such was the hrft lituation of mankind 
a Hate of dijfbciation and independence . 

In this difiociated (late it is impoflible that men could 
have long continued The dangers to which they muft 
have frequently been expofed, by the attacks of fierce 
and rapacious beafts, by the prcedat.ory attempts of their 
own fpecies, and by the difputes of contiguous and inde¬ 
pendent families; thefe, together with their inability to 
defend themfelves on many luch occafions, muft have in¬ 
cited them to unite. Hence then was fociety formed on 
the grand principles of prefervation and defence : and as 
thefe principles began to operate, in the different parts of 
the earth, where the different families had roamed, a great 
number of thefe focieties began to be formed and efta- 
blifiied ; which, taking to themfelves particular names 
from particular occurrences, began to be perfectly diftindl' 
from one another. 

As the individuals, of whom thefe focieties were com- 
pofed, had afi'oeiated only for their defence, fo they expe- 

* This conclufii.n concerning the difiociated ftntc of mankind, is con¬ 
firmed by all the early writers, with whole deferiptiuns c f primitive 
times r.o other conclusion is recoucilcable. 
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fienced, at firft, no change in their condition. They 
were ftill independent and free; they were ftill without 
difcipline or laws ; they had every thing ftill in common ; 
they purfued the fame manner of life; wandering only, in 
herds, as the earth gave them or refufed them fulienance ; 
and doing, as a publick body, what they had been accuftom- 
ed to do as individuals before. This was the exaft fitua- 
tion of the *Getai and Scythians, of the f Lybians and 
Gcetulians, of the ^Italian Aborigines, and of the || Huns 
and Alans. They had left their original ftate of d'ffocia - 
tion, and had ftepped into that, which has been juft. de¬ 
ferred. Thus was the fecond fttuation of men a ftate of 
independent fociety. 

Having thus joined themfelves together, and having 
formed themfelves into leveral large and diftindf bodies, 
they could not fail of fubmitting foon to a more confider- 
able change. Their numbers muft have rapidly in- 
creafed, and their focieties, in procefs of time, have be¬ 
come fo populous, as frequently to have experienced the 
want of fubfiftence, and many of the commotions and tu¬ 
mults of inteftine Itrife. For thefe inconveniencies how¬ 
ever there were remedies to be found. Agriculture would 
furnifh them with that fubfiftence and fupport, which the 
earth, from the rapid increafe of its inhabitants, had be¬ 
come unable fpontaneoufly to produce. An ajjignation oi 
property would not only enforce an application, but excite 
an emulation, to labour; and government would at once 
afford a fecurity to the acquifitions of the induftrious, and 
heal the inteftine diforders of the community, by the intro¬ 
duction of laws. 

Such then were the remedies, that were gradually ap¬ 
plied. The focieties, which had hitherto feen their mem¬ 
bers undiftinguifhed either by authority or rank, admit¬ 
ted now of magiftratical pre-eminence. They were di¬ 
vided into tribes ; to every tribe was allotted a particular 
diftriCt for its fupport, and to every individual according 
D 2 to 


* Juftin. L. a. C. 2. 

•fSa'iluft. Bell. jHg. 
t Salluft. Bell. Catil. 

j| Ammianus Marcellinus. L. 31. C. 2« et inleq. 
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to his dignity his particular fpot. * The Germans, who 
conlifted of many and various nations, were exadlly in 
this fituation. They had advanced a ftep beyond the Scy¬ 
thians, Gcetulians, and thole whom I deferibed before; 
and thus was the third fituation of mankind a ftate of fub- 
ordinate focicty. 


C H A P. II. 

As I have thus traced the fituation of man from un¬ 
bounded liberty to fubordination, it will be proper to carry 
my inquiries farther, and to confider, who firfl obtained 
the pre-eminence in th elc primaevalfocieties , and by what 
particular methods it was obtained. 

There were only two ways, by which fitch an event 
could have been produced, by compulfion or confent. When 
mankind firfl faw the necdlity of government, it is pro¬ 
bable that many had conceived the defire of ruling. To 
be placed in a new fituation, to be taken from the com¬ 
mon herd, to be the firfl, dillinguifhed among men, were 
thoughts that mull have had their charms. Let us fup- 
pofe then, that thefe thoughts had worked fo unufually 
on the paifions of any particular individual, as to have 
driven him to the extravagant defign of obtaining the pre¬ 
eminence by force. How could this defign have been ac- 
complifhed ? How could he forcibly have ufurped the ju- 
rildidion at a time, when, all equally free, there was not 
a finglc perfon, whole afliflance he could command ? Add 
to this, that, in a ft ate of univerfal liberty, force had been 
repaid by force, and the attempt had been fatal to the 
ufurper. 

As empire then could never have been gained at firfl by 
compulfion , fo it could <|bly have been obtained by confent • 
and as men were then going to make an important lacri- 
fice, for the fake of their mutual happinefs, fo he alone 
could have obtained it, (not whole ambition had greatly 

■* Agri pro Numero Cu'.torum ab univerfis per vicos occupantur, tjuos 
mox mtor fc lccundum dignatioaem partiuntur. Tacitus. C. z6. de 
Mor. Gem. 
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diftinguiffied him from the reft) but in whofe tvifdom^ juf- 
ticc , prudence , and virtue , the whole community could con¬ 
fide. 

To confirm this reafoning, I dial! appeal, as before, to 
facts ; and (hall confult therefore the hiftory of thofe na¬ 
tions, which having juft left their former ftate of indepen¬ 
dent Jociet were the very people that eftablifhed fubordina- 
iion and government. 

The commentaries of Caelur afford us the following ac¬ 
counts of the ancient Gauls. When any of their kings, 
either by death, or depofition, made a vacancy in the re¬ 
gal office, the whole nation was immediately convened for 
the appointment of a iucceflor. In thefe national conven¬ 
tions were the regal offices conferred. Every individual 
had a voice on the occafion, and every individual was free. 
The perion upon whom the general approbation appeared 
to fall, was immediately advanced to pre-eminence in the 
ftate. Ho was uniformly one, whofe actions had made 
him eminent; whole conduct had gained him previous 
ap pi a ufe; whofe valour the very affembly, that elected 
him, had themfclvcs witneffed in the field; whofe pru¬ 
dence, wifdom and juftice, having rendered him fignally 
ierviceable, had endeared him to his tribe. For this rea- 
fon, their kingdoms were not hereditary; the fon did not 
always inherit the virtues of the fire ; and they were de¬ 
termined that he alone fhould poilefs authority, in whofe 
virtues they could confide. Nor was this all. Sofenfible 
were they of the important facrifice they had made ; fo ex¬ 
tremely jealous even of the name of fuperiority and power, 
that they limited, by a variety of laws, the authority of the 
very perfon whom they had juft ele£ted from a confidence 
of his integrity ; Ambiorix himfelf confeffing, 44 that his 
44 people had as much power over him, as he could poffibly 
44 have over his people.” 

The fame cuftom, as appears from Tacitus, prevailed 
alfo among the Germans. They had their national coun¬ 
cils, like the Gauls ; in which the regal and ducal offices 
were confirmed according to the majority of voices. They 
ele£ted all'o, on thefe occafions, thofe only, whom their 
virtue, by repeated trial, had unequivocally diftinguifhed 
from the reft 3 and they limited their authority fo far, as 
I> 3 neither 
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neither to leave them the power of inflicting imprifon- 
ment or ftripes, nor of exercifing any penal jurifdidtion. 
But as punifhment was neceffary in aftate of civil fociety, 
“ it was permitted to the priefts alone, that it might ap- 
<e pear to have been infixed by the order of the gods, 
“ and not by any fuperiour authority in man. 1 * 

The accounts which I have thus given of the ancient 
Germans and Gauls, will be found alfo to be equally true 
of thofe people, which had arrived at the fame Hate of 
ftibordinate fociety. I might appeal, for a teftimony of 
this, to the hiftory of the Goths 5 to the hiftory of the 
Franks and Saxons; to the hiftory, in fhort, of all thole 
nations, from which the different governments, now con- 
fpicuous in Europe, have undeniably Iprung. And I 
might appeal, as a farther proof, to the Americans, who 
are represented by many of the moderns, from their own 
ocular teftimony, as obferving the fame cuftoms at the 
prefent day. 

It remains only to obferve, that as thefe cuftoms pre¬ 
vailed among the different nations deferibed' in their early 
ftate of fubordinate fociety, and as they were moreover the 
cuftoms of their refpedfive anceftors, it appears that they 
muft have been handed down, both by tradition and ufe ? 
from the firfl: introduction of government. 


CHAP. Ill, 

I may now deduce thofe general maxims concerning 
fubordination , and liberty , which I mentioned to have been 
effentially connedted with the fubjedt, and which fome, 
from fpeculation only, and without any allufton to fadts, 
have been bold enough to deny. 

It appears firft, that liberty is a natural\ and government 
an adventitious right, becaufe all men were originally 
free. 

It appears fecondly, that government is a contract ; be¬ 
caufe, in thefe primaeval fubordinate focieties, we have 
feen it voluntarily conferred on the one hand, and accept¬ 
ed on the other. Wc have feen it fubjedt to various re- 
ftridlions. We have feen its articles, which could then 

only 
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only be written by tradition and ufe, as perfect and binding 
as thofe, which are now committed to letters. We have 
feen it, in fliort, partaking of the federal nature, as much 
as it could in a ftate, which wanted the means of record¬ 
ing its tranfa&ions. 

It appears, thirdly, that the grand object of the central 7 , 
is the bappinefs of the people; becaufe they gave the fu- 
premacy to him alone, who had been confpicuous for the 
fplendour of his abilities, or the integrity of his life : that 
the power of the multitude being directed by the w'jdom 
and jujlice of the prince, they might experience the molt 
effectual protection from injury, the higheft advantages of 
fociety, the greateft pofiible bappimjs. 

CHAP. IV. 

Having now collected the materials that are ncceftary 
for the profccution of my defign, I fhall immediately enter 
upon the dilcuffion. 

If any man had originally been endued with power, as 
with other faculties, fo that the reft of mankind had difeo- 
vered in themfelves an innate necejjity of obeying this par¬ 
ticular perfon; it is evident that he and his delcendants, 
from the fuperiority of their nature, would have had a claim 
upon men for obedience, and a natural right to command : 
but as the right to empire is adventitious ; as all were ori¬ 
ginally free; as nature made every man's body and mind 
bis own i it is evident that no juft man can be juftly con- 
figned to Jlavery, without his own confcnt. 

Neither can men, by the fame principles, be confulercd 
as lands, goods, or houfes, among pojjejjions. Ic is neccf- 
fary that all property fhould be inferiour to its pofljjor. 
But how does the flave differ from his nujler , but by 
chance? For though the mark, with which the latter is 
pleafed to brand him, Ihews, at the firft fight, the differ¬ 
ence of their fortune what mark can be found in his na- 
iure , that can warrant a uiftinclion ? 

To this confideratioii I fnall add the following; that if 
men can juftly become the property of each other, their 
children, like the offspring of cattle, niuft inherit their pa¬ 
id 4 Urnal 
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ternal ]ot. Now, as the actions of the father and the 
child muft be thus at the foie difpofal of their common 
matter, it is evident, that the authority of the one, as a 
parent , and the duty of the other, as a child, muft be in¬ 
stantly annihilated; rights and obligations, which, as they 
are founded in nature, are implanted in our feelings, and 
areeftabliihed by the voice of God, muft contain in their 
annihilation a folid argument to prove, that there cannot be 
anv property whatever in the human fpecies* 

i may confider alfo, as a farther confirmation, that it is 
impoffible, in the nature of things, that liberty can be 
bought or fold! It is neither faleable, nor purchafable. For 
if any one man can have an abfoJute property in the liber¬ 
ty of another, or, in other words, if he, who is called a 
tnajler , can have a juft right to command the actions of 
him, who is called a Jlave , it is evident that the latter can¬ 
not be accountable for thofe crimes, which the former may 
order him to commit. Now as every reafonable being is 
accountable for his a&ions, it is evident, that fuch a right 
cannot jujlly exift, and that human liberty, of courfe, is 
beyond the poffibility either of fale or purchafe. Add to 
this, that, whenever you fell the liberty of a man, you have 
the power only of alluding to the body: the mind cannot 
be confined or bound : it will be free, though its manfion 
be befet with chains. But if, in every fale of the human 
fpecies , you are under the ncceflity of confidering your 
llave in this abftradled light; of alluding only to the 
body, and of making no allufion to the mind; you are un¬ 
der the neceOify alfo of treating him, in the fame moment, 
as a brute , and cf abufing therefore that nature, which can¬ 
not otherwile be confidered, than in the double capacity 
of foul and body , 

But fome perfon, perhaps, will make an objc&ion to one 
of the former arguments. “ If men, from the Jupcriority 
“ of their nature, cannot be confidered, like lands, goods, 
“ or houfer, among poftellions, fo neither can cattle : for 
tc being endued with life, motion, and fenfibility, they are 
tc evident \y fuperiour to tilde.” But this objection will 
receive its anfvver from thofe observations which have been 
already made ; and will difeover the true reafon, why cat¬ 
tle are jullly to be cxiimated as property. For find, the 
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right to empire over brutes, is natural, and not adventitia 
ous , like the right to empire over men. There are, fc- 
condly, many and evident figns of the inferiority of their 
nature ; and thirdly, their liberty’can be bought and fold, 
becaule, being void of reafon, they cannot be accountable 
for their actions. 

I might ftop here for a confiderable time, and deduce 
many valuable lelfons from the remarks that have been 
made, but that luch a circumftance might be confidered as 
a digreflion. There is one, however, which, as it is fo 
intimately conne&ed with the fubjea, 1 cannot but de¬ 
duce. We are taught to treat men in a different manner 
from brutes, becaufe they are fo manifeftiy fuperiour in 
their nature; we are taught to-treat brutes in a different 
manner from ftones, for the fame reafon; and thus, by 
giving to every created thing its due rcf'pect, toanfwer the 
views of Providence, which did not create a variety of na¬ 
tures without a purpofe or deiign. 

But if thefe things are fo, how evidently againft reafon, 
nature, and every thing human and divine, inuft they a<St, 
who not only force men into Jlavery, againft their own con- 
fent , but treat them altogether as brutes , and make the 
natural liberty of man an article of publick commerce! 
and by what arguments can they poiTibly defend that com¬ 
merce, which cannot be carried on, in any Angle inftancc, 
without a flagrant violation of the laws of nature and of 
God? 


C H A P. V. 

That I may the more accurately examine the arguments 
that are advanced on this occafion, it will be proper to di¬ 
vide the commerce into two parts; firft, as it relates to 
thofe vyho fell , and fecondly, as it relates to thofe who 
fur chafe , the human fpecies into flavery. To the former 
part of which, having given eveiy previous and ncccfiary 
information in the hiftory of flavery, I fhall immediately 
proceed. 

■ I fhall inquire firft, by what particular right the liberties 
of the bannlifs people are invaded by the prime. “ By 

a the 
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44 the right of empire It will be anfwered; 44 becaufehe 
41 poflefles dominion and power by their own approbation 
44 and confcnt.” But fubje<Sts, though under the domi¬ 
nion, are not the property of the prince. They cannot 
be confidered as his poffejftons. Their natures are both 
the fame; they are both born in the fame manner; arc 
fubje& to the fame diforders; muft apply to the fame re¬ 
medies for a cure j are equally partaken of the grave : 
an incidental diftin&ion accompanies them through life, and 
this——is all. 

I may add to this, that though the prince poflefles domi¬ 
nion and power, by the confcnt and approbation of his 
fubje&s, he poflefles it only for the moft falutary ends. 
He may tyrannize, if he can: he may alter the form of his 
government: he cannot, however, alter its nature and 
end. Thefe will be immutably the fame, though the 
whole fyftem of its adminiftration ftiould be changed j and 
he will be ftill bound to defend the lives and properties of 
his fubje&s, and to make them happy. 

Does he defend thofe therefore, whom he invades at 
difcretion with the fword ? Does he protedl the property of 
thofe, whole houfes and effe&s he configns at difcretion to 
the flames ? Does he make thofe happy, whom he feizes, 
as they are trying to efcape the general devaluation, and 
compels with their wives and families to a wretched fervi- 
lude? He a (Sis furely, as if the ufe of empire confifted in 
violence and opprelflon; as if he, that was moll exalted, 
ought, of neceflity, to be molt unjuflr. Here then the 
voice of nature and jujlice is againft him. He breaks that 
law of nature, which ordains, 4C that no juft man lhall be 
44 given into llavery, againft his own confent he violates 
the hr ft law of jujlice , as eftablilhed among men, 44 that 
44 no perfon lhall do harm to another without a previous 
44 and fuflicient provocation and he violates alfo the fa- 
cred condition of empire , made with his anceftors, and ne- 
ceflarily underftood in every fpecies of government, 44 that, 
44 the power of the multitude being given up to the wif- 
44 dom and juftice of the prince, they may experience, in 
44 return, the moft effetftual protedtion from injury, the 
44 higheft advantages of fociety, the greateft poflible hap- 
44 pirufs.” 


But 
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But If kings then, to whom their own people have grant¬ 
ed dominion and power, are unable to invade the liberties 
of their harmlefs fubje&s, without the higheft inju/iice ; 
how can thofe private perfons be juftified, who treacher- 
oufly lie in wait for their fellow-creatures, and fell them 
into flavery ? What arguments can they poflibly bring in 
their defence? What treaty of empire can they produce, 
by which their innocent vi&ims ever refigned to them the 
lealt portion of their liberty ? In vain will they plead the 
antiquity of the cuftom : in vain will the honourable light, 
in which piracy was confidered in the ages of barbarifm, 
afford them an excufe. Impious and abandoned men ! 
ye invade the liberties of thofe, who, (with refpeft to your 
impious felves) are in a ftate of nature , in a ftate of origi¬ 
nal dijjbciation , perfectly independent , perfectly free. 

It appears then, that the two orders of Haves, which 
have been mentioned in the hiftory of the African fervi- 
tude, “ of thofe who are publickly feized by virtue of the 
“ authority of their prince ; and of thofe, who are pri- 
“ vately kidnappedby individuals/’ are collected by means 
of violence and oppreflion ; by means, repugnant to na - 
iure y the principles of government , and the common no¬ 
tions of equity , as eftabliftied among men. 


CHAP. VI. 

I come now to the third order of* involuntary Haves, 
<l to convicts.” The only argument that the fellers ad¬ 
vance here, is this, “ that they have been found guilty of 
<l offences, and that the punifliment is juft.” But before 
the equity of the fentence can be allowed, two queftions 
muff be decided, whether the punifliment is proportioned 
to the offence, and what is its particular objeft and end ? 

* In the ancient fervitude, l reckoned convids* among the voluntary 
flaves, becaufe they had it in their power, by a virtuous condufl, to have 
avoided fo melancholy a lituation. In th zslfrican, I include them in the 
involuntay, becaufe as virtues arc frequently contlrucd into crimes for the 
venal motives of the Uaiuck, no peifon whatever pofl'eli'es fucli a prtver or 
(kwe. 


To 
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To decide the firft, I may previoufly obferve, that the 
African fervitude comprehends banifmnen a deprivation 
of liberty , and many corporal fufferings. 

On banijbment^ the following observations will fuffice. 
Mankind have their local attachments. They have a par¬ 
ticular regard for the fpot, in which they were born and 
nurtured. Here it was, that they firft drew their infant- 
breath : here, that they were cherifhed and fupported: here, 
that they palled thofe feenes of childhood, which, free from 
care and anxiety, are the happieft in the life of man; feenes, 
which accompany them through life; which throw them- 
lelves frequently into their thoughts, and produce the moft 
agreeable fenfations. Thefe then are weighty confidera- 
tions, and how great this regard is, may be evidenced from 
our own feelings; from the teftimony of fome, who, when 
remote from their country, and in the hour of danger and 
diftreis, have found their thoughts unufually directed, by 
fome impulfe or other, to their native fpot; and from the 
example of others, who, having braved the ftorms and ad- 
verfities of life, either repair to it for the remainder of their 
days, or defire even to be conveyed to it, when exiftence is 
no more. 

But fepnrately from thefe their locals they have alfo their 
fcrjonal attachments; their regard for particular men. 
There are ties of blood j there arc ties of friendfhip. In 
the former cafe, they mu ft of neceffiry be attached: the 
conftitution of their nature demands it. In the latter, it 
is impofiible to be otherwife \ fmee friendfhip'is founded on 
an harmony of temper, on a concordance of fentimeats 
and manners, on habrts of confidence, and a mutual ex¬ 
change of favours. 

I may now mention, as perfectly diftincf both from their 
local and pcrpnal , the national attachments of mankind, 
their regard for the whole body of the people, among 
whom they were born and educated. This regard is par¬ 
ticularly confpicuous in the conduct of fiich, as, being thus 
nationally connected, refide in foreign parts. How anxi- 
oufiy they meet together ! how much they enjoy the fight 
of others of their countrymen, whom fortune places in 
their way ! what an eagernefs they Ihew to ferve them, 
though not born on the lame -particular fpor, though not 

connected 
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conne&ed by confanguinity or friendfliip, though unknown 
to them before ! Neither is this affedtion -wonderful, fmce 
they are creatures of the fame education ; of the fame 
principles; of the fame manners and habits; caft, as it 
were, in the fame mould, and marked with the lame im- 
preflion. 

If men therefore are thus feparately attached to the feve- 
ral objedls deferibed, it is evident that a feparate cxclufion 
from either muft afford them confiderable pain. What 
then muft be their fufterings, to be forced for ever from 
their country, which includes them all ? Which contains 
the fpot , in which they were born and nurtured; which 
contains their relations and friends ; which contains the 
whole body of the people , among whom they were bred and 
educated. In thefe fufterings, which arife to men, both 
in bidding, and in having bid adieu, tg all that they efteem 
as dear and valuable, banijhment conhfts in part; and we 
may agree therefore with the ancients, without adding other 
melancholy circumftances to the account, that it is no in- 
confiderabie punifhment of itfelf. 

With refpetl to the lofs of liberty ^ which is the fecond 
confederation in the puniftimcnt, it's evident that men 
bear nothing worfe; that there is nothing, that they lay 
more at heart; and that they have {hewn, by many and 
memorable inftances, that even death is to be preferred. 
How many could be named here, who, having fuftered the 
lojs of liberty , have put a period to their cxiftcnce ! How 
laiany, that have willingly undergone the hazard of their 
lives to deftroy a tyrant! How many, that have even glo¬ 
ried to perifh in the attempt! How many bloody and pub- 
lick wars have been undertaken (not to mention the nume¬ 
rous fervile infurredtions, with which hiftory is ftained) for 
the caufe of freedom ! 

But if nothing is dearer than liberty to men, with which, 
the barren rock is able to afford its joys, and without 
which, the glorious fun (hines upon them but in vain, and 
all the fweets and delicacies of life are taftelefs and unen¬ 
joyed ; what puniftimcnt can be more fevere than the lofs 
of fo great a blefling ? But if to this deprivation of liberty , 
we add the agonizing pangs of banijhment ; and if to. the 
complicated ftings of both, we add the inccflant 
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wounds , and miferies , which arc undergone by thofe, who 
are fold into this horrid fervitude j what crime can we 
poffibly imagine to be fo enormous, as to be worthy of So 
great a punifhment? 

How contrary then to reafon, juftice, and nature, muff 
thofe a£l, who apply this, the fevereft of human punifh- 
ments, to the moft infignificant offence ! yet fuch is the 
cuftom with the Africans: for, from the time, in which 
the Europeans firft intoxicated the African princes with 
their foreign draughts, no crime has been committed, no 
fhadow of a crime devifed, that has not immediately been 
punifhed with fervitude. 

But for what purpofc is the punifhment applied ? Is it 
applied to amend the manners of the criminal, and thus 
render him a better fubjedt ? No, for if you banifh him, he 
can no longer be a fubject, and you can no longer therefore 
be folicitous for his morals. Add to this, that if you ba- 
nifh him to a place, where he is to experience the hardfhips 
of want and hunger (fo powerfully does hunger compel 
men to the perpetration of crimes) you force him rather 
to corrupt, than amend his manners, and to be wicked, 
when he might otherwife be juft. 

Is it applied then, that others may be deterred from the 
fame proceedings, and that crimes may become lefs fre¬ 
quent? No, but that avarice may be gratified; that the 
prince may experience the emoluments of the fale : for, 
horrid and melancholy thought! the more crimes his fub- 
jedls commit, the richer is he made ; the more abandoned 
the fubjedf, the * happier is the prince! 

Neither can I allow that the punifhment thus applied, 
tends in any degree to anfwer the pubhek happinefs ; for if 
men can be fentenced to flavery, right or wrong ; if Sha¬ 
dows can be turned into fubftances, and virtues into crimes ; 
it is evident that none can be happy, becaufe none can be 
fecure. 

But if the punifhment is infinitely greater than the of¬ 
fence, (which has beenfhewn before) and if it is inflicted, 
neither to amend the criminal, nor to deter others from the 

* The reader probably recollcits the conduit of the princes upon the 
Gold Coaft, mentioned in the fiilt part of this Efiay, and in the loth 
chapter. 
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fame proceedings, nor to advance, in any degree, the hap- 
pinefs of the publick, it is fcarce necefiary to obferve, 
that it is totally unjuft, ftnce it is repugnant to reafon , the 
di&ates of nature , and the very principles of govern¬ 
ment. 


CHAP. VII. 

I come now to the fourth order of flaves, to prifoners of 
war. As the fillers lay a particular ftrefs on this order of 
men, and infer much, from its antiquity , in lupport of the 
juftice of their caufe, I {hall examine the principle, on which 
it fublifted among the ancients. But as this principle was 
the fame among all nations, and as a citation from many 
of’ their hiftories would not be lefs tedious than unnecei- 
fary, I fhall feledl the example of the Romans for the con- 
fideration of the cafe. 

The law, by which prifoners of war were faid to be 
fentenced to fervitude, was the* law of nations. It was 
fo called from the univerfal concurrence of nations in the 
cuftom. It had two points in view, the perfons of the 
captured , and their cjfchs ; both of which it immediately 
fentenced, without any of the ufual forms of law, to be the 
property of the captors. 

The principle, on which the lay/ was eftablifhcd, was 
the right of capture. When any of the contending par¬ 
ties had overcome their opponents, and were about to dc- 
ftroy them, the right was confidered to commence j a 
right, which the victors conceived themfelves to have, to 
recall their fwords, and, from the confideration of having 
faved the lives of the vanquilhed, when they could have 
taken them by the laws of war, to commute blood for fir- 
vice. Hence the Roman lawyer, Pomponius, deduces the 
etymology of /lave in the Roman language. J u They were 
<c called fervid fays he, from the following circurn fiance. 
4C It is ufual with our commanders, when they take pri- 

* Jure Gentium fervi noftri fun:, qui ab hoftibus capiuntur. 

Juftinian, L. t.;. 5. 7. 

J Servorum appellatio cx eo iksxit, quod iiriperaton s noftri luptivos 
vendete, ac per hoc fervere, nee oceidere foient. * 

foners, 
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<c {oners, to fell them.: now this circuiiiftauce implies, 
<c that thefe prifoncrs mu ft have been preferred people, and 
tc hence the name.” Such then was the right of capture . 
It was a right, which the circumftance of taking the van- 
quifhed, that is, of preferring them alive, gave the con¬ 
querors to their perfons. By this right, as always includ¬ 
ing the idea of a previous prefervation from death, j| the 
vanquifhed were laid to be fares ; and, “ as all flaves,” 
fays Juftinian, u are themfelves in the power of others, 
<c and of courfe can have nothing of their own, fo their 
<c efietfts followed the condition of their perfons, and be- 
“ came the property of the captors.” 

To examine this right, by which the vanquifhed are faid 
to be flaves, I fliall ufe the words of a celebrated Roman 
author, and apply them to the prefent cafe, f u If it is 
“ lawful,” fays he, u to deprive a man of his life, it,is 
“ certainly notinconfiftent with nature to rob him;” to 
rob him of his liberty, I admit the conclufion to be juft, 
if the fuppofition be the fame : I allow, if men have a 
right to commit that, which is confidered as a greater 
crime, that they have a right, at the fame inftant, to com¬ 
mit that, which is confidered as a lefs. But what (hall I 
fay to the hypothsfs ? I deny it to be true. The voice of 
nature is againft it. It is not lawful to kill, but on necef 
fity* Had there been a neceflity, where had the wretched 
captive furvived to be broken with chains and fervitude? 
The very adit of faving his life is an argument to prove, 
that no fuch neceflity exifted. The conclufion is therefore 
falle. The captors had no right to the lives of the cap¬ 
tured, and of courfe none to their liberty: they had no 
right to their blood, and of courfe none to their fervice. 
Their right therefore had no foundation in juftice. It 
was founded on a principle, contrary to the law of nature, 
and of courfe contrary to that law, which people, under 
different governments, are bound to obferve to one ano¬ 
ther. 

|| Nam five vi&oribus jure ccptlvitatn ierviflent, See. Juftin, L; 4, 31 
e.t pafiim apud feriptores antiques. 

•f* Neque eft contra natqram fpoliare cum, fi pofiis, quem honeftum 
eft neca're. Cicero de oflieiis. L. 3. 6. 
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It is fcarce neceffary to obferve, as a farther teftimony 
of the Imuftice of the' meafure, that the Europeans, after the 
introduction of Chriftianity, exploded this principle of the 
ancients, as frivolous and falfe j that they fpared the lives 
of the vanquiflied, not from the fordid motives of avarice, 
but from a confcioufnefs that homicide could only be jus¬ 
tified by neceffity ; that they introduced an exchange of pri- 
foners, and, by many ana wife regulations, deprived war 
of many of its former horrours. 

But the advocates for flavery, unable to defend them- 
felves again# thefe arguments, have fled to other refour- 
ces, and, ignorant of hiftory, have deified that the right of 
capture was the true principle, on which flavery fubfifted 
among the ancients; They reafon thus. u The learned 
Grotius, and others, have confidered flavery as the juft 
confequence of a private war, (fuppofing the war to be 
juft, and the opponents in a {late of nature), upon the 
principles of reparation and puniflment. Novv as the law 
of nature, which is the rule of conduit to individuals in 
fuch a fituation,- is applicable to members of a different 
community, there is reafon to prefume, that thefe princi¬ 
ples were applied by the ancients to their prifoners of war $ 
that their effects were confifcated by the right of repara¬ 
tion, , and their perfons by the right of punijhinent - 

But fuch a prefumption is falfe. The right of capture 
was the only argument that the ancients adduced in their 
defence.' Hence Polybius; “ What inuflthey, (the Man- 
<c tinenfes) fuffer, to receive the punishment they deferve ? 
Cl Perhaps it will be faid,. that they muft be fold, when they 
u are taken , with their wives and children into Jlavery : 
w But this is not to be confidered as a punifhment, fmee 
“ even thofe fuffer it, by the laws of war, who have done 
u nothing that is bafe.” ’ The truth is, that both the of¬ 
fending and the offended parties, whenever they were victo¬ 
rious, infliCled flavery alike. But if the offending party in¬ 
flicted flavery on the perfons of the vanquilhed, by what 
right did they infliCt it ? It muft be anfwered from the 
prefumption before-mentioned, “ by the right of- repar.a- 
c< tion, or of punijhment an arifwer plainly abfurd and 
contradictory, as . it fuppofes the aggreffor to have a right, 
which the injured only could po&efs. 

K Neither 
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Neither is the argument lefs fallacious than the pre¬ 
emption, in applying thele principles, which in a publick 
war could belong to the publick only, to the perfons of the 
individuals that were taken. This calls me again to the 
hiftory of the ancients, and, as the rights of reparation 
and punilhment could extend to thole only, who had been 
injured, to felecl a particular in dance for the confideration 
of the cafe. 

As the Romans had been injured without a previous 
provocation by the conduct of fiannibal at Saguntum, I 
lhall take the treaty in,to confideration, which they made 
with the Carthaginians, when the latter, defeated at Za- 
ma, fued for peace. It confided of three articles. * By 
the firft, the Carthaginians were to be free, and to enjoy 
their own conftitution and laws. By the fecond, they 
were to pay a confiderable fum of money, as a reparation 
for the damages and expence of war: and, by the third, 
they were to deliver up their elephants and {hips of war, 
and to be fubjedl to various reftridtions, as a punilhment. 
With thefe terms they complied, and the war was finifhed. 

Thus then did the Romans make that diftin&ion be¬ 
tween private and publick war, which was neceflary to be 
made, and which the argument is fallacious in not fup- 
pofing. The treafury of the vanquished was marked as 
the means of reparation ; and as this treafury was fup- 
plied, in a great meafure, by the impofition of taxes, and 
was, wholly, the property of the publick, fo the publick 
made the reparation that was due. The elephants alfo, 
and jhips of %var, which were marked as the means of 
punijhment , were publick property ; and as they were con- 
ilderable inllruments of fecurity and defence to their pof- 
feflors, and of annoyance to an enemy, fo their lofs, ad¬ 
ded to the reftridlions of the treaty, operated as a great 
and publick punilhment. But with refpedt to the Cartha¬ 
ginian prifoners, who had been taken in the war, they 

* i. Ut liberi fuis legibus viverent. Livy, L. 30. 37. 

a. Dccem millia talentum argenti deferipta pcnfionibus aequis in annos 
quinquaginta folverent. Ibid. 

3. Ec naves roftratas, pneter decern triremes, tradcrent, elephantof- 
que, quos haberent domitos ; ncque domarent alios; Belium neve in 
Africa, neve vxtra Africam, injuil'u P. ft. gercrent, Sec, Ibid. 
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'were retained in fervitude: not upon the principles of re¬ 
paration and puntjhment , becaufe the Romans had already 
received, by their own confeffion in the treaty, a fuflicient 
fatisfa&ion : not upon thefe principles, becaufe they were 
inapplicable to individuals: the legionary foldier in the 
fervice of the injured, who took his prifoner, was not the 
perfon,. to whom the injury had been done , any more than 
the foldier in the fervice of the aggreflors, who was taken, 
was the perfon, who had’ committed the offence: but they 
were retained in fervitude by the right of capture ; becaufe, 
when both parties had fent their military into the field to 
determine the difpiite, ,it was at the private choice of the 
legionary foldier before-mentioned, whether he would 
fpare the life of his conquered opponent, when he was 
thought to be entitled to take it, if he had' chofen, by the 
laws of war. 

To produce more instances, as an illuftration of the 
fubjeCt, or to go farther into the argument, would be to 
trefpafs upon the patience, as well as the underftanding of 
the reader/ In a Jlate of nature , where a man is fuppofed to 
commit an injury, and to be unconnected, with the reft of 
the world, the a£t is private , and the right, which the in¬ 
jured acquires, can extend only to himfelf: but in a Jlate 
of fociety , where any. member or members of a particular 
community give offence to thofe of another, and they are 
patronized by the ftate to which they belong, the cafe is 
altered; the a£t becomes immediately, publick , and the 
public,k alone are to experience the confequences of their 
injuftice. For as no particular member of the commu¬ 
nity, if confidered as an individual, is guilty, except the 
perfon, by whom the injury was done, it would be con¬ 
trary to reafon and juftice, to apply the principles of repa¬ 
ration and pitnijbment , which belong to the people as a 
collective body, to any individual of the community, who 
fhould happen to be taken. Now, as the principles of 
reparation and puni/h?nent are thus inapplicable to the pri- 
foners, taken in a publick war, and as the right of capture , 
as [ have fhewn before, is infufficient to intitle the victors 
to the fervice of the vanquifhed, it is evident that this or - 
der of Jluva'y cannot juftly exift, fince there are no other 
E 2 maxims. 
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maxims, on which it can be founded, even in the moft 
equitable wars. 

But if thefe things are fo; if flavery cannot be defended 
even in the moft equitable wars, what arguments will not 
be found againft that fervitude, which arifes from thofe 
that are unjujl ? Which arife from many of thofe African 
wars, that relate to the prefent fubjeft ? The petty princes 
of Africa, corrupted by the merchants of Europe, feek 
every opportunity of quarrelling with one another. Every 
fpark is blown into a flame; and war is undertaken from 
no other confideration, than that of procuring Jlaves; while 
the Europeans, on the other hand, happy in the quarrels 
which they have thus excited, fupply them with arms and 
ammunition for the accomplifhment of their horrid pur- 
pofe. Thus' has Africa, for the fpace of two hundred 
years, been the feene of the moft iniquitous and bloody 
wars; and thus have many thoufands of men, in the moft 
iniquitous manner, been lent into fervitude. 


CHAP. VIII. 

The fifth clafs, confifting of fuch as the African traders 
breed for the purpofe of felling to the Europeans, comes 
next to be canvafled. 

I Ihall confider it of no confequence to the argument, 
how a proprietor of any of thefe came into the pofleffion of 
their 1 parents^ though this is other wife a material confider- 
ation. I will ablolve him therefore from any iniquity in 
procuring them, and will allow him to have obtained the 
authority of a mafter by purchafe. The queftion then is. 
Whether the children of thefe, from whom he breeds to 
accommodate the Europeans, juftly become Haves from 
the circumftances of their birth? 

As fome ftrefs is laid upon this order of men, as well 
as upon the former, on account of its antiquity, I fhall 
firft glance at the principle upon which the ancients de¬ 
fended flavery by birth. 

Authors have been at great pains to inquire, why in 
the ancient fervitude the child has uniformly followed the 
condition of the mother. But I conceive that they would 

have 
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have laved themfelves much trouble, and have done them- 
felves more credit, if, inftead of endeavouring to recon¬ 
cile the cuftom with heathen notions, or their own la¬ 
boured conjectures, they had {hewn its inconfiftency with 
reafon and nature, and its repugnancy to common juft ice.- 
Suffice it to fay, that the whole theory of the ancients, 
with refpeCt to the defendants of flaves, may be reduced 
to this principle, “ that as the parents, by becoming pro- 
“ perty , were wholly conftdered as cattle ; their children, 
“ like the progeny of cattle^ inherited their parental lot.” 

Such only can be the excufe of the proprietors before- 
mentioned. They muft allege that they have purchased 
the parents, that they can fell and difpofe of them as they 
pleafe, that they pofiefs them under the fame laws and li¬ 
mitations as their cattle, and that their children, like the 
property of thefe, become their property by birth. 

But the abfurdity of the argument will immediately ap¬ 
pear. It depends wholly on the fuppofition, that their 
parents are brutes . If they are brutes , I (hall inftantly 
ceafe to contend: if they are men (which I think it not 
difficult to prove) the argument muft immediately fall, as 
I have already (hewn, that there cannot juftly be pro¬ 
perty whatever in the human fpecies. 

It has appeared alfo, that as nature made every man’s 
body and mind his own y fo no juft perfon can be reduced 
to flavery againfl his own confent. Do the unfortunate off- 
fpring ever confent to be flaves?—They are flaves from 
their birth.—Are they guilty of crimes , that they lole their 
freedom ?—They aire flaves when they cannot fpeak—Are 
their parents abandoned ?—The crimes of the parents 
cannot juftly extend co the children. 

Thus then muft thefe * proprietors, who prefume to 
fentence the children of their flaves to fervitude, (if they 
mean to difpute upon the juftice of their caule) either al¬ 
low them to have been brutes from their birth, or to have 
been guilty of crimes at a time, when they were incapable 
of offending the very King of Kings . 

The fixth and feventh claffes of flaves, confifting of 


* Thefe arguments extend alfo to the proprietors of fuch flaves in the 
• colonics as arc flaves by birth. 

E 3 thofe 
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thofe who have been reduced to a flats of flavery in confe- 
quencc of gaming and of debt, do not come within the 
limits of this Eflay, being voluntary flaves. Add to this, 
that they are fo very few, when compared with thofe of 
the fmallefl of the preceding orders, that it would be ab- 
furd to enter into any argument on their account, or to 
fay any thing more of them, than that they exill. 

C H A P. IX. 

I fhall beg leave, before I proceed to the arguments of 
the fur chafers^ to add the following obfervations to the 
fubftance of three of the preceding chapters. 

As the two orders of flaves, of thofe who are privately 
kidnapped by individuals, and of thofe who are publickly 
feized by virtue of the authority of their prince, compofe 
together about eight tenths of the African flaves; they 
cannot contain, upon a moderate computation, lefs than 
eighty thoufand people annually tranfported : an immenfe 
number, but eafily to be credited, when we reflect that 
thousands are employed for the purpofe of Healing the un- 
wary, and that thefe diabolical pra£tices are in force, fo 
far has European injujlice been fpread, at the diftancc of 
twelve hundred miles from the factories on the coaft. 

Now, will any man aflert, in oppofltion to the argu-v 
ments before advanced, that out of this immenfe body of 
men, thus annually colle&ed and tranfported, there is 
even one , over whom the original or fubfequent feller can 
have any power or right ? Whoever aflerts this in the flrft 
inllance, muff contradidl his own feelings, and muft con¬ 
sider himfelf as a juft objedl of prey, whenever any daring 
invader ihall think it proper to attack him. And, in the 
fecond inftancc, the very idea which the African princes 
entertain of their villages, as parks or refervoirs , flocked 
only for their own convenience, and of their fubjects, as 
wild beaftsy whom they may purfue and take at pleafure, 
js fo fhocking, that it need only be mentioned, to be in¬ 
stantly reprobated by the reader. 

The order of flaves, which is next to the former in re- 
to the number of people whom it contains, is that of 

prifonej'S 
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prifoners of war. This order, if the former ftatement be 
true, is more inconffderable than is generally imagined; 
but whoever reflects on the prodigious daughter that is 
conftantly made in every African Ikirmilh, cannot be 
otherwife than of this opinion: he will find, that where 
ten are taken, he has every reafon to prefume that an hun¬ 
dred porifli. In fome of thefe fkirmifhes, though they 
have been begun for the exprefs purpofe of procuring 
JleweSy the conquerors have differed but few of the van- 
quifhed to efcape the fury of the fword ; and there have 
not been wanting inftances, where they have been fo in- 
cenfed at the refiffance they have found, that their fpirit 
of vengeance has intircly got the better of their avarice, 
and they have murdered, in cool blood, every individual, 
without diferimination, either of age or lex. 

* The following is an account of one of thefe fkir- 
mifhes, as deferibed by a perfon, who was witnefs to the 
feene. “ I was fent, with leveral others, in a fmall Hoop 
“up the river Niger, to purchafe Haves: we had fome 
“ free negroes with us in the praftice; and as the veffels 
“ are liable to frequent attacks from the negroes on one 
“ fide of the river, or the Moors on the other, they are all 
“ armed. As we rode at anchor a long way up the river, 
“ we obferved a large number of negroes in huts by the 
“ river’s fide, and for our own fafety kept a wary eye on 

them. Early next morning we faw from our maft-head 
“ a numerous body approaching, with apparently but 
“ little order, but in clofe array. They approached very 
“ faff, and fell furioufly on the inhabitants of the town, 
“ who feemed to be quite furprized-y but nevertheless, as 
“ foon as they could get together, fought ftoutly. They 

* The writer of the letter, of which this is a faithful extrafl, and 
who was known to the author of the prefent Efiay, was a long time oil 
the African coaft. He had once the misfortune to be fhipwrecked there, 
and to be taken by the natives, who conveyed him and bis companions 
a confiderable way up into the country. The hardlhips which he under¬ 
went in the march, his treatment during his captivity, the feenes to 
which he was witnefs, while he relided among the inland Africans, a3 
well as while in the African trade, gave occafion to a feries of very inte- 
refting letters. Thefe letters were fent to the author of the prefent Ef- 
fay, with liberty to make what ufc of them he chofe, by the gentleman 
to whom they were written. 
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44 had Tome fire-arms, but made very little ufe of them, as 
a they came dire&ly to dole fighting with their fpears, 
44 lances, and fabres. Many of the invaders were mounted 
44 on fmall horfes ; and both parties fought for about half 
44 an hour with the fierce# animofity, exerting much more 
44 courage and perfeverance than I had ever before been 
44 witnefs to among# them. The women and children of 
44 the town cluftered together to the water’s edge, running 
44 fhrieking up and down with terrour, waiting the event 
44 of the combat, till their party gave way and took to the 
44 water, to endeavour to fwim over to the Barbary fide. 
“ They were clofely purfued even into the river by the 
44 vi&ors, who, though they came for the purpofe of get- 
<c ting Jlaves r gave no quarter, their cruelty evin prevail- 
<c ing over their avarice. They made no prifoners, but 
44 put all to the fword without mercy. Horrible indeed 
44 was the carnage of the vanquifhed on this occafion, 
44 and as we were within two or three hundred yards of 
44 them, their cries and fhrieks affe&ed us extremely. We 
44 had got up our anchor at the beginning of the fray, and 
44 now flood clofe in to the fpot, where the vi&ors having 
44 followed the vanquifhed into the water, were continually 
44 dragging out and murdering thofe, whom by reafon of 
44 their wounds they eafily overtook. The very children, 
44 whom they took in great numbers, did not efcape the 
44 maffacre. Enraged at their barbarity, we fired our 
44 guns loader, with grape fhot, and a volley of fmall arms 
44 among them, which effectually checked their ardour, 
44 and obliged them to retire to a diff&nce from the fhore j 
44 from whence a few round cannon fliot loon removed 
44 them into the woods. The whole river was black over 
44 with the heads of the fugitives, who were fwimming 
44 for their lives. Thefe poor wretches, fearing us as 
44 much as their conquerors, dived when we fired, and 
4 * cried mo# lamentably for mercy. Having now eftedu- 
44 ally favoured their retreat, we flood backwardis and for- 
44 wards, and took up feveral that were wounded and tired. 
44 All whofe wounds had difabled them from fwimming, 
44 were either butchered or drowned, before we got up to 
44 them. With a juftice and generofity, never I believe 
44 before heard of among Jlavers, we gave thofe their liberty 

44 whom 
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*« whom we had taken up, fetting them on {hore on the 
“ Barbary fide, among the poor refidue of their compani- 
« ons, who had furvived the flaughter of die morning.** 

I (hall make but two remarks on this horrid inftance of A- 
frican cruelty. It adds, firft, a confiderable weight to the 
ftatements that have been made; clearly (hewing that this 
order of (laves is more inconftderable in point of number 
than has ufually been held out. The advocates for flavery, 
with a view, as they fuppofed, of palliating the trade, have 
aflerted that the greatejl part of the African (laves arc pri- 
fohers of war. But how ridiculous the pofifcion ! I will 
fuppofe, for the fake of (hewing their abfurdity, that only 
half the number annually exported, that is, fifty thoufand, 
are people of this defcription. Now, upon the fuppofi- 
tion that for every one that is taken, ten, including the 
lofs both of the vigors and of the vanquifhed, may be (aid 
to perifh, (which is not too high a calculation for the ef¬ 
fects of an African (kirmifh) it will appear that half a mil¬ 
lion Qiuft have been annually (laughtered to have obtained 
them. If fo, there had not been left one human being on 
the extenllve continent of Africa. 

It confirms, fecondly, the conclufions that were drawn 
in a preceding chapter. For if we even allow the right 
of capture to be juft, and the principles of reparation and 
punifhment to be applicable to the individuals of a com¬ 
munity, yet would the former be unjuft, and the latter in¬ 
applicable, in the prefent cafe. Alrnoft every African war 
is a robbery; and I may add, to my former expreftion, 
when I faid, “ that thus have many thoufands of men, in 
« the moft iniquitous manner, been fent into (ervitude,’* 
that I believe there are few of this order, who are not as 
much the examples of injuftice, as the people that have 
been kidnapped ; and who do not additionally convey, 
when we confider them as prifoners of war, an idea of the 
moft complicated fcene of murder. 

The order of convtils , as it exifts alrnoft folely among 
thofe princes, whofe dominions are contiguous to the Eu¬ 
ropean fa&ories, or upon the (hore, is from this circurn- 
ftance inconfiderable': nor ftiould I hav| mentioned it 
again, but that I was unwilling to omit any additional 
argument that occurred againft it. 


It 
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It has been fhewn already, that the punifhment of fla-» 
very is inflidled from no other motive, than that of grati- 
fying the avarice of the prince, a confideration fo detefta- 
ble, as to be fufficient of itfelf to prove it to be unjuft ; 
and that it is fo difproportionate, from its nature , to the 
offence, as to afford an additional proof of its injuftice. I 
fhali add now, as a fecond argument, its disproportion 
from its continuance: and I fhali derive a third from the 
confideration, that, in civil foeiety, every violation of the 
laws of the community is an offence againft th e fate.* 

Let us fuppofe then an African prince, difdaining for 
once the idea of emolument: let us fuppofe him for once 
inflamed with the love of his country, and refolving to 
punuli from this principle alone, “ that by exhibiting an 
“ example ofterrour, he may preferve that happinefs of' the 
“ piihUi -a*, which he is bound to fecure and defend by the 
tc very nature of his contract; or, in other words, that 
“he may anfwer the end of government. ” If actuated 
then by this principle, he fhould adjudge flavery to an of¬ 
fender, as a juft punifhment for his offence, for whofe be¬ 
nefit mult the convict: labour ? If it be anfwered, “ for the 
“ benefit of the ftate,” I allow that the punifhment, in 
whatever light it is confidered, will be found to be equi¬ 
table : but if it be anfwered, “ for the benefit of any indi- 
“ vidual whom he pleafes to appoint” I deny it to be juft. 
The f ftate alone is confidered to have been injured, and 
as in jut ies cannot pojjibly be transferred , the ftate alone can 
juftlyreceivethe advantages of his labour. But if the Afri¬ 
can prince, when he thus condemns him to labour for the 
benefit of an unoffended individual fhould at the fame time 
fentence him to become his property ; that is, if he fhould 
make the perfon and life of the convibl at the abfolute dif- 
pofal of him, for whom he has fentenced him to labour j 
it is evident that, in addition to his former injuftice, he is 

* Were this not the cafe, the government of a country could have no 
right to take cognizance of crimes, and punifli them $ but every indivi¬ 
dual, if injured, would have a right to puni/h the aggreflbr with his own 
.hand, which is contrary to the notions of all civilized men, either a- 
mong the ancients or the moderns. 

•j- This Came notion is entertained even by the African princes, who do 
not permit the perfon injured to revenge his Injury, or to receive.the con¬ 
vive as h's Clave. But if the very perfon who has been injured , does not 
rofiefs him, much lefs ought any other perfon whatfoever. 

ufurping 
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ufurping a power, which no ruler or rulers of a ftate can 
poflefsj and which the great Creator of th'e univerfe never 
yet gave to any order whatever of created beings. 

That this reafonirig is true, and that civilized nations 
have confidered it as fuch, will be bell teftified by their 
pra&ice. I may appeal here to that flavery , which is now 
adjudged to delinquents, as a punifhment, among many 
of the ftates of Europe. Thefe delinquents are fentenced 
to labour at the car-, to work in mines , and on fortifica¬ 
tions , to cut and clear rivers , to make and repair roads, 
and to perform other fervices of national utility. 'They 
are employed, in fliort, in the publick work ; becaufe, as 
the crimes they have committed are confidered to have 
been crimes againft the publick, no individuals can jurtly 
receive the emoluments of their labour j and they are nei ¬ 
ther fold, nor made capable of being transferred , becaufe 
no government whatfoever is inverted with fuch a power. 

Thus then may that flavery, in which only the idea of 
labour is .included, be perfectly equitable, and the delin¬ 
quent will always receive his punirtiment as a man\ where¬ 
as in that, which additionally includes the idea of property , 
and to undergo which the delinquent mull; previoufiy 
change his nature and become a brute, there is an in- 
confiftency, which no arguments can reconcile, and a 
contradi&ion to every principle of nature, which a man 
need only to appeal to his own feelings immediately to 
evince. And I will venture to afTert, from the united ob- 
fervations that have been made upon the fubjeot, iti oppo- 
fition to any arguments that may be advanced, that there 
is lcarcely one of thofe, who arc called African convi&s, 
on whom the prince has a right to inflift a punilhment at 
all; and that there is no one whatever, whom he has a 
power of fentencing to labour for the benefit of an unof¬ 
fended indi vidual, and muchlefs whom he has a right to fell. 

I cannot clofe my remarks on the African convicts, 
without giving the reader an account of the mode of trial, 
in confequence of which many of the unfortunate people, 
whofe cafe I have been confidering, are adjudged to flavery. 

When a perfonhas been accufed of a crime, he is put into 
confinement. He is made to fart about twenty-four hours 
before the trial comes on. When the hour arrives, he is 
placed upon a rice-mortar reverfed, and a large wand is 

put 
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put into his hanjls by the priefts. In this fituation they 
adminifter to him the red water, fo called from its co- 
jour. This is made from the bark of the adoom tree 
fteeped in water, and has a poifonous quality. If the 
perfon, to whom it has been adminiftered, fhews no fymp- 
toms of being likely to be poifoned, he is declared inno>~ 
cent. If, on the other hand, any fuch fymptoms are ap¬ 
parent, he is declared guilty. In this cafe palm-oil is 
immediately given to him, which counteracts the poifon¬ 
ous effects of the red water, and he is fold. The fame 
oil alfo, if adminiftered to the accufed perfon previous to 
the trial, is an antidote againft it, and prevents the fymp-. 
toms, which are the criterion of guilt. 

The reader will fee from hence, how eafy it is either to 
acquit or conviCI a perfon, who comes unaer this ordeal. 
It is to the intereft both of the princes and of the priefts, 
to give this antidote to many j otherwife, if all who drank 
it were invariably affected in the fame manner, it would 
give the populace but a poor opinion of it as a true umpire 
between innocence and guilt; and they would never adopt 
it with that implicit faith, which they now yield to it on 
all occafions. 

Now, if we confider that this kind of ordeal prevails 
with but little variation from the river Sierra Leon to the 
fartheft extremities of the Gold Coaft, we fhall find that 
nearly half of the African conviCts arc fuch as have fallen 
under its dccifion j and when we confider again, that the 
offence for which many of them have fuffered, has been 
that of witchcraft, we fhall fee an additional argument 
againft the African fervitude, when awarded as a’ punijh- 
ment for crimes. 

Having now fully examined tile arguments of the fel¬ 
lers , and having made fuch additional remarks as were 
neeeffary, I have only to add, that I cannot fufficiently 
exprefs my deteftation at their conduct. Were the reader 
coolly to reflect upon the cafe of but one of the unfortunate 
men, who are annually the vidfims of avarice , and confi¬ 
der his fituation in life, as a father, an hufband, or a friend, 
we are fure, that even on fuch a partial refle&ion, he muft 
experience confidcrable pain. What then muft be his 
feelings, when he is told, that, fince the Have trade be- 
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gan, * nine millions of men have been torn from their 
deareft connexions, and fold into flavery. If at this re¬ 
cital his indignation fhould arife, let him confider it as the 
genuine produXion of nature ; that fhe recoiled at the 
horrid thought, and that fhe applied inftantly a torch to 
his breaft to kindle his refentment; and if, during his 
indignation, fhe fhould awaken a figh of fympathy, or le- 
duce the tear of commiferation from his eye, let him con¬ 
fider each as an additional argument againft the iniquity 
of the fellers. 


CHAP. X. 

It remains only now to examine by what arguments 
thole, who receive or pur chafe their fellow-creatures into 
flavery, defend the commerce. Their firft plea is, “ that 
“ they receive thofe with propriety, who are conviXed of 
“crimes, becaufe they are delivered into their hands by 
“ their oum magijlrates .” But what is this to you re~ 
ceivers ? Have the unfortunate convifts been guilty of in¬ 
jury to you ? Have they broken your treaties ? Have they 
plundered yaarlhips f Have they carried your wives and 
children into flavery, that you fhould thus retaliate ? Have 
they offended you even by word or gefture ? 

But if the African conviXs are innocent with refpeX to 
you; if you have not even the fhadow of a claim upon 
their perfons; by what right do you receive them ? “By 
“ the laws of the Africans,” you will fay; by which it is 
“ pofitively allowed.”—But can laws alter the nature of 
vice ? They may give it a fanXion perhaps : it will ftill 
be immutably the fame, and, though drefled in the out¬ 
ward habiliments of honour , will ftill be intrinfically bafe. 

But alas ! you do not only attempt to defend yourfelves 
by thefe arguments, but even dare to give your aXions 
the appearance of lenity, and aflume merit from your bafe - 
nejs ! and how firft ought you particularly to blulh, when 
yoiij aflert, “ that priloners of war are only purchafed 
“ from the hands of their conquerors, to deliver them from 

* Abbe Raynal, Hift. Phil. vol. 4. p. 154. 

“ death?” 
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“death?” Ridiculous defence ! can the moft credulous 
believe it ?. You entice the Africans to. war $ you foment 
their quarrels ; you fupply them with arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, and all—from the moiives of benevolence. Does a 
man fet fire to an houfe, for the purpofe of refcuing the 
inhabitants from the flames? But if they are only pur- 
chafed, to deliver them from death ; why, when they are 
delivered into your hands, as protestors , do you torture 
them with hunger ? Why do you kill them with fatigue ? 
Why does the whip deform their bodies, or the knife their 
limbs ? Why do you fen fence them to death ? to a death, 
infinitely more excruciating than that from which you 
fo kindly faved them ? What anfwer do you make to this ? 
for if you had not humanely preferved them from the 
hands of their conquerors, a-quick death perhaps, and 
that in the fpace of a moment, had freed them from their 
pain : but on account of your favour and benevolence , it 
is known, that they have lingered years in pain and ago¬ 
ny, and have been fentenced, at laft, to a dreadful death 
for the moft infignificant offence. 

Neither can we allow the other argument to be true, 
on which you found your merit; w that you take them 
u from their country for their own convenience j becaufe 
“ Africa, fcorched with inceffant heat, and fubjedt to the 
“ 1710ft violent rains and tempefts, is unwhollome, and 
“ unfit to be.inhabited.” Prepofterous men! do you 
thus judge from your own feelings ? Do you thus judge 
from your own conftitution and frame ? But if you fup- 
pofe that the Africans are incapable of enduring their 
own climate, becaufe you cannot endure it yourfelves ; 
why do you receive them into flavery ? Why do you not 
meafure them here by the fame ftandard? For if you are 
unable to bear hunger and thirft, chains and imprifon- 
ment, wounds and torture, why do you not fuppofe them 
incapable of enduring the fame treatment ? Thus then is 
your argument turned againft yourfelves. But confider 
the anfwer which the Scythians gave the Egyptians, when 
they contended about the antiquity of their original, 
* “ That nature, when file firft diftinguifiied countries 

* Juftin. I- 5. C 1. 
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ec by different degrees of heat and cold, tempered the bo- 
tc dies of animals, at the fame inftant, to endure the dif- 
“ ferent fituations : that as the climate of Scythia was 
tc feverer than that of Egypt, fa were the bodies of the 
<{ Scythians harder, and as capable of enduring the feve- 
“ rity of their atmofphere, as the Egyptians the tempo- 
e< ratenefs of their own.” 

But you may fay perhaps, that, though they are capa¬ 
ble of enduring their own climate, yet their lituation is 
frequently uncomfortable, and even wretched : that Africa 
is infefted with locufts, and infe&s of various kinds; 
that they fettle in fwarms upon the trees, deftroy the ver¬ 
dure, confume the fruit, and deprive the inhabitants of 
their food. But the fame anfwer may be applied as be¬ 
fore ; “ that the fame kind Providence, who tempered 
“ the body of the animal, tempered alfo the body of the 
“ tree; that he gave it a quality to recover the bite of 
“ the loculi, which he fent; and to reaffume, in an in- 
“ credibly fhort interval of time, its former glory.” And 
that fuch is the cafe experience has Ihewn : for the very 
trees that have been infefted, and ftripped of their bloom 
and verdure, fo furprizingly quick is vegetation, appear 
in a few days, as if an infe& had been utterly unknown. 

I may add to thefe obfervations, from the teftimony of 
thofe who have written the hiftory of Africa from their 
own infpe&ion, that no country is more luxurious in 
profpe&s, none more fruitful, none more rich in herds 
and flocks, and none, where the comforts of life can be 
gained with fo little trouble. 

But you fay again, as a confirmation of thefe your for¬ 
mer arguments, (by which you would have it underftood, 
that the Africans themfelves are fenfible of the goodnefs 
of your intentions) “ that they do not appear to go with 
“ you againft their will.” Impudent and bafe aliertion! 
Why then do you load them with chains ? Why keep 
you your daily and nightly watches ? But alas, as a far¬ 
ther, though a more melancholy proof, of the falsehood 
of your affertions, how many, when on board your fhips, 
have put a period to their exiftence ? How many have 
leaped into the tea ? How many have pined to death, that, 

even 
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even at the expence of their lives, they might fly from 
your benevolence ? 

Do you call them obftinate then, becaufe they refufe 
your favours ? Do you call them ungrateful, becaufe they 
make you this return ? How much rather ought you re¬ 
ceivers to blufh ! How much rather ought you receivers 
to be confidered as abandoned and execrable ; who, when 
you ufurp the dominion over thofe, who are as free and 
independent as yourfelves, break the firft law of juftice, 
which ordains, “ that no perfon fhall do harm to another, 
ct without a previous provocation j” who offend againft 
the dictates of nature, which commands, M that no juft 
“ man fhall be given or received into flavery againft his 
“own confenfc;” and who violate the very laws of the 
empire that you afliime, by configning your fubjedls to 
tnifery. 

Now, as a famous heathen philofopher obferves, from 
whofe mouth you fhall be convicted, * “ there is a confi- 
“ derable difference, whether an injury is done, during 
“ any perturbation of mind, which is generally fhort and 
“ momentary ; or whether it is done with any previous 
K meditation and defign j for, thofe crimes, which pro- 
“ ceed from any fudden commotion of the mind, are lefs 
“ than thofe, which are ftudied and prepared,” how great 
and enormous are your crimes to be confidered, who plan 
your African voyages at a time, when your reafon is 
found, and your fenfes are awake; who coolly and deli¬ 
berately equip your veffels; and who fpend years, and 
even lives, in the trafEck of human liberty\ 

But if the arguments of thofe, who fell or deliver men 
into flavery, (as I have fhewn before) and of thofe, who 
receive or purchafe them, (as I have now Ihewn) are wholly 
falfe j it is evident that this commerce , is not only beyond 
the poflibility of defence, but is juftly to be accounted 
wicked, and juftly impious, fince it is contrary to the 
principles of law and government , the dilates of reafon , 
the common maxims of equity^ the laws of nature , the 
admonitions of confcience y and, in fhort, the whole doc¬ 
trine of natural religion. 

* Cicero de Officii3. L. I. C. 8, 
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PART III. 

THE 


Slavery of the Africans, 


IN THE 

EUROPEAN COLONIES. 

CHAP. I. 

TT A VING confined myfelf wholly, in the fccond part 
of this Efi’ay, to the conficieration of the commerce , I 
fhail now proceed to the confideration of the flavery that 
is founded upon it. 

As this flavery will be confpicuous in the treatment 
which the unfortunate Africans uniformly undergo, when 
they are put into the hands of the receivers , I fhail de¬ 
scribe the manner in which they are aecuftomed to be ufed 
from this period. 

To place this in the cleared:, and moft confpicuous 
point of view, I fhail throw fome of my information on 
this head into the form of a narrative : I fhail fuppofe my¬ 
felf on a particular part of the continent of Africa, and re¬ 
late a feene, which, from its agreement with unqueflion- 
ablc fails, might not unreafonably be prefumed to have 
been prefented to my view, had I been, actually there. 

And firft, I will turn my eyes to the cloud of duff that 
is before me. It feems to advance rapidly, and, accom- 
F panie.l 
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pnnied with difrr.al flirieks and y el lings, to make the very 
air, that is above it, tremble as it rolls along. What can 
poilibly be the caufe? I will inquire of that melancholy 
African, who is walking dejected upon the Ihore ; whole 
eyes are ffedfaflly fixed on the approaching object, and 
whofe heart, if I can judge from the appearance of his 
countenance, rnufc be greatly agitated. 

“ A. las !” lays the unhappy African, “ the cloud that you 
<c fee approaching, riles from a train of wretched flaves. 
tc Theyaregoing to the Ihips behind you. They are deftined 
Ci for the Englilh colonies, and, if you will flay here but for 
“ a little time, you will fee them pafs- They arrived here 
<c about two days ago from the inland country. I faw 
c{ the fleet come in, which had gone to fetch them, and, 
<c upon looking into the different canoes, found them iy- 
cc ing at the bottom, their hands and feet being tied toge- 
<c ther. As foon as they were landed, they were con- 
<c veyed to the houfes of the black traders, which you fee 
<c at a little diftance, where they were immediately oiled, 
<c and fed, and made up for fale. As I have fome ac- 
u quaintance with thefc traders, (though, thanks to the 
tc Great Spirit, I never dealt, in the liberty of my fellow- 
e< creatures) I was admitted among them. I learned the 
<c hiltory of fome of the unfortunate people, whom I faw 
* c confined, and wili explain to you, if my eye Ihould 
<c catch them as they pal’s, the real caufes of their fervi- 
“ tilde.” 

Scarcely were thefe words fpolcen, when they were 
dole upon us. They appeared to advance in feparate 
lots, as we fuppofed the different captains had made their 
purchafes the preceding day. They appeared alfo to be 
under an dcort of the natives, and of feveral Englilh Tea¬ 
men, and their hands, as before deferibed, to be tied or 
chained together. 

While we were making thefe remarks, the intelligent 
African thus refumed his diffourle : “ The firft three 
u whom you obferve on the right, arc prifoners of war. 
tc As foon as the fhips that are behind you arrived, the 
f, ‘ news was dilpatcheu into the inland country ; when 
u one of the petty kings immediately aflembled his fub- 
ts jeds, and attacked a neighbouring tribe. The wret- 

u chcd 
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44 ched people, though they were furprized, made a for- 
44 midable refiftance ; aft they rcfolved, almoft all of them, 
44 rather to lofe their lives than furvive their liberty. The 
44 perfon whom you fee in the middle, is the father of the 
44 two young men, who walk on each fide of him.- His 
44 wife and two of his children were killed in the attack, 
44 and his father being wounded, and, on account of his 
44 age, incapable ofjervitnde , was left bleeding on the fpot 
44 where this tranladtion happened*” 

44 With refpedt to thofe who are now paffing us, and 

44 immediately behind.the former, I can give you no other 

45 intelligence, than that fome of them, to about the num- 
44 ber of thirty, were taken in the fame fkirmifh. Their 
44 tribe was faid to have been numerous before the attack; 
44 thefe, however, are all that are left alive. But with 
44 refpeCt to the unhappy man who is now oppofite to us, 
44 and whom you may diftinguifh, as he is now looking 
44 back and wringing his hands in defpair, I can inform 
44 you with more precilion. He is an unfortunate con- 
u vict. He lived only about five days journey from 
“hence. He went out with his king to hunt, and was 
44 one of his train ; but, through too great an anxiety to 
44 afford his royal matter diverfion, he roufed the game 
44 from the covert fooner than was expected. The king, 
44 exafperated at this circumttance, immediately fen- 
44 tenced him to flavery. His wife and children, fearing 
* 4 leatt the tyrant fihould extend the punifliment to them- 
44 felves, ‘which is not imujiuf fled directly to the woods, 
44 where they were all devoured.” 

44 The people, whom you fee clofe behind the unhappy 
44 convict, are ofa different defeription. They fpealc a ian- 
44 guage which no perfon in this part of Africa can under- 
44 ttand, and their features, as you perceive, are fo differ- 
44 entfrom thofe of the reft, that they almoft appear a diftinct 
44 race of men. From this circumftancc I recollect them. 
44 They are the fubjects of a very dittant prince, who 
44 agreed with the Jlave merchants , for a quantity of J'piritu- 
44 ous liquors , to furnifh them with a ftipulated number of 
44 flaves. He accordingly furrounded, and fet fire to one 
44 of his own villages in the night, and feized thefe people, 
44 who were unfortunately the inhabitants, as thev were 
i' 2 44 eicaping 
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£c efcaping from the flames. They travelled to the place^’ 
ec from whence the canoes fetched them, by land. Dur- 
u ing their march they were tied together at the neck 
u with leather thongs, which permitted them to walk at 
“ the diftance of about a yard from one another. Many of 
(c them were loaden with elephants teeth, which had been 
“ purchafed at the fame time. All of them had bags, 
^ made of (kin, upon their (boulders; for as they were 
<c to travel, in their way from the great mountains, 
“ through barren far.ds and inhofpitable woods for many 
“ days together, they were obliged to carry water and 
(( provifions with them. Notwithftanding this, many of 
“ them perifhed, fome by hunger, but the greateft num- 
<c ber by fatigue, as the place from whence they came, is 

at fuch an amazing diftance from this, and the obftacles, 
<c from the nature of the country, fo great, that the jour-1 
“ ney could fcarccly be completed in feven moons.” 

When this relation was finiihed, and we had been look¬ 
ing ftedfaftly for fomc time on the croud that was going 
by, we loft fight of that peculiarity of feature, which we 
had before remarked. We then difeovered that the inha¬ 
bitants of the depopulated village had all of them pafled 
us, and that the part of the train, to which we were now 
oppofite, was a body of kidnapped people. Here we in¬ 
dulged our imagination. We thought we beheld,in one 
of them a father, in another an hufband, and in another a 
fon, each of whom was forced from his- various and tender 
connexions, and without even the opportunity of bidding 
them adieu. While we we re engaged in thefe and other 
melancholy reflections, the whole body of (laves had in- 
tiicly pafled us. We turned almoft infenfibJy to look at 
them again, when we dilcovcred an unhappy man at the 
end of the train, who could lcarcely keep pace with the 
reft. His feet feemed to have fuffered much^ either from 
the fetters, which had confined them in the canoe, or from 
long and conilant travelling, for he was limping painfully 
along. 

" f - This man, refumes the African, has travelled a con- 
u fi-ier.iblc wav. Ke lived at a great diftance from hence, 
a and had a large family, for whom he was daily to pro- 
“ride. As he went out one night to a neighbouring 

“ “ ipring, 
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1 fpring, to procure water for his thirfty children, he was 
5 kidnapped by two fiave-hunters , who fold him in the 
c morning to fome country merchants for a bar of iron. 

4 Thefe drove him with other Haves, procured almoft in 
c the fame manner, to the neareff market, where fome of 
1 the travelling traders purchafed him for a pifiol. Thefe 
;c handed him down to the fair, from whence the canoes 
;t fetched him. His wife and children have been long 
4 waiting for his return, But he is gone for ever from 
4 their fight: and they mull: be now diiconfolate, being 
;t certain by his delay, that he mull have fallen into the 
4 hands of the Cbrijiians. 

“ And now, as I have mentioned the name of Cbrif- 
4 tians, a name, by which the Europeans diftinguilh 
4 themfelves from us, I could w’ifh to be informed of the 
4 meaning which fuch an appellation may convey. They 
4 confider themfelves as men, but us unfortunate Afri- 
4 cans, whom they term Heathens, as the beafts that ferve 
4 us. But ah ! how different is the fadt! What is Cbrif- 
4 tianity , but a fyftem of murder and opprejfton ? The 
4 cries and yells of the unfortunate people, who are now 
4 foon to embark for the regions of lervitude, have alrea- 
4 dy pierced my heart. Have you not heard me figh 
4 while we have been talking i 4 Do you not fee the tears 
4 that now trickle down my cheeks ? and yet thefe hardened 
4 Cbrijiians are unable to be moved at all: nay, they will 
4 fcourge them amidft their groans, and even Anile, while 
4 they are torturing them to death. Happy, happy Hea- 
4 thenifin ! which can deteft the vices of Chriftianity, and 
4 feel for the diltrefles of mankind.” 

44 But” I reply,- 44 You are totally miffaking: Chrijii- 
■ 4 anity is the mod perfect and lovely of moral fyffems. It 
4 blefles even the hand of perlecution itfelf, and returns 
4 good for evil. But the people againft whom you fo 
,4 juffly declaim, are not Cbrijiians . They are infidels, 

4 They are monfiers. They are out of the common courfe 
4 of nature. Their countrymen at home are generous 
4 and brave. They fupport the lick, the lame, and the 
;4 blind. They fly to the fuceour of the diffrefied. They 
14 have noble and ffately buildings for the foie purpofe of 
F 3 ^ 44 benevolence, 
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“ benevolence. They are in fhort, of all nations, the 
<c moft remarkable for humanity and juftice,” * 

“ But why then,” replies the honeft African, <{ do thej^ 
tc fufter this ? Why is Africa a fcene of blood and defola- 
“ tion ? Why are her children wrefted from her, to ad- 
“ miniftcr to the luxuries and greatnefs of thofe whom 
cc they never offended ? And why are thefe difmal cries in 
u vain ?” 

“ Alas!” I reply again, <c can the cries and groans, with 
“ which the air now trembies, be heard acrofs this ex ten- 
tc five continent ? Can the fouthern winds convey them to 
“ the ear of Britain ? If they could reach the generous 
a Englifhman at home, they would pierce his heart, as 
*' they have already pierced your own. He would fym- 
tc pathize with you in your diftrefs. He would be enraged 
<c at the conduct of his countrymen, and refift their ty- 
<c ranny.”— 

But here a fhriek unufually loud, accompanied with a 
dreadful rattling of chains, interrupted the difeourfe. The 
boats were ready. The wTctched Africans had reached 
the Ihore, and were juft about to embark : they had 
turned their face to their country, as if to take a laft adieu, 
and, with arms uplifted to the fky, were making the very 
atmofpherc refound with their prayers and imprecations. 


CHAP. II. 

The foregoing fcene, though it may be fin'd to be ima¬ 
ginary, is fir icily confiftent with fadl; as no circumftance 
whatever has been inferted in it, for which the fulleft and 
moft undeniable evidence cannot be produced. I fhail 
proceed now to deferibe the treatment, which the wretched 
Africans undergo, from the time of their embarkation to 
their departure from their native land. 

Being thus conveyed to the fhore, they are put into the 
boats that are waiting for them there, and conveyed to 
the different {hips, whofe captains have made the pur- 
chafes. The men are immediately confined two and two 
together, either by the neck, leg, or arm, by fetters of 
fblid iron. When this operation is over, they are all put 
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into their apartments ; the men occupying the fore part, 
the women the after parr, and the boys the middle of the 
vcflel, three bulk-heads or partitions having been previ- 
oufly made for their reception. In thefe apartments, the 
tops of which are grated for the ad million of light and air, 
they are Jhnved as any other lumber, each occupying his 
particular place, and quantity of room, as it has been cal¬ 
culated for him. 

This is perhaps the firft fupply which the fhips have re¬ 
ceived. In this cafe they are under the neceffity of wait¬ 
ing till more are procured from the inland country. As 
many melancholy fcencs occur in the interim, I (hall 
take notice of them here. 

The unfortunate people, that have been put on board, 
feparated from their families and friends, on the verge of 
bidding adieu to their native country, which they yet be¬ 
hold with dreaming eyes, and about to depart into a fervi- 
tude of which the moft horrid notions arc entertained, 
cannot but be fuppofed to be in a forlorn and melancholy 
date. 

When people are heavily afflicted and opprefTed, they 
difeover it in different ways, according to the ft length of 
their minds, their education and habits, and the conftitu- 
tion of their frame. The Africans, poileffmg equal fen- 
fibility and the like paffions with the reft of the human 
race, are a£ted upon in the fame manner. 

An effect of their fituation, difcoverable in (bine of 
them, is fuicide, which is effected in various ways. 

Many of them, on the firft opportunity that prefents it- 
felf, leap overboard with a determination to put a period 
to their lives. Thefe attempts are fo frequent, and fo 
much expected, that moft of the vcflels have netting or 
lattice-work of (ticks from their decks up to their leading 
blocks. Notwithftanding this, many have accom pi idled 
their ends, and have found an alylum either in the mouths 
of (harks, or in the beds of their native rivers. 

Others, who find no hopes of efcaping in tKs way, re- 
fufe fuftenance. This is termed by the receivers obfti- 
nacy, and they are puniffied accordingly for it. But nei¬ 
ther threats, nor the infliction of the lath have been able, 
in fome inftarices, to deter them from their refolution. 

4 


In 
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In other?, an instrument, called a fpcculum oris , ha? 
been ufeJ, their mouths have been wrenched open, and 
liquids injected down their throats. Live coals alfo have 
been preiented to their lips for the fame purpofe. But all 
the efforts of the receivers have been ineffectual, and they 
have at laft met with that death, which they had fo ar¬ 
dently fought, and to find which they had previously Sub¬ 
mitted to the pain of Starving. 

As an inftance of their difiike to their Situation, when in 
the hands of the receivers , and, of their attachment to that 
which they have left, I Shall Subjoin the following exam¬ 
ple : 

On board a certain Snip, which was lying in Bonny 
River, was a beautiful African girl, wiio had reached her 
Sixteenth year. She was fo hurt at her new Situation, as 
pofitivcly to refufe to Support her life. In a Short Space of 
time She became emaciated, and began So vifibly to de¬ 
cline, that in Spite of all the exertions of the receiver?, 
She would Soon have been no more. She was accordingly 
Sent on Shore, to be nurfed at the houfe of a black trader, 
while the Ship ftaid. It is remarkable that in a little 
time after She had been reffored to her native foil, She be¬ 
gan to recover, and to forget her former Sufferings. But, 
upon being informed that She would Soon be fit to be put on 
board again,. She availed herfelf of the firft opportunity 
that offered, and put a period to her life. Her corpfe was 
afterwards discovered hanging, and She was thrown into 
Bonny River. . . 

Poor unfortunate girl! What availed the care taken in 
her infancy to Support her ! The anxiety of the mother !. 
A long fuftenanee perhaps with difficulty acquired ! and 
all to Sit her to become her own executioner at lail, or 
the Slave of an European ! 

Another effect: of their Situation, discoverable in Some 
of them, is mad refs. 

In the fame Ship, but in a former voyage, had been 
purchaled ail African girl, of the Same age. She was 
obferved to be constantly crying. She avoided all kind 
of conversation with the reft, and in procefs of time be¬ 
came delirious. In conlequence of this, the was chained 
by the neck to the main-maft of\he veflel between the 

decks*. 
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decks. In this fituation Ihe continued for feveral days, 
fometimes receiving her food, at others rejecting it with 
difdain. She was at laft placid and compofed ; but her 
tranquility of mind was but of fhort duration. Her fits 
returned, and (he broke out into difmal fongs for the lofs 
of her friends and country. Every afliflance, that medi¬ 
cine could afford in fuch cafes, was applied, but in vain. 
The diforder had begun at the river Ambris, where flia 
was firft purchafed, and continued, with but little inter- 
million, till fhe arrived at Port Maria, where happening 
to have a lucid interval, advantage was taken of it, and 
fhe was fold. 

It is highly probable that this unhappy woman had not 
been long in the hands of her purchaser, before Ihe be¬ 
came delirious again, and \w\< logged for her clfiinaic 
behaviour. 

On board another fhip, that was lying upon the coaft 
at the fame time, was an inftance of a fnnilar kind. An 
unhappy woman, who had been brought on board, was 
fo hurt at the thought of being torn from her friends and 
connections, as to refufe all manner of fuftenance, think¬ 
ing that death was preferable to life without the enjoyment 
of thofe, who had a {hare in her efteem. The thought 
of this Reparation had alio an additional effe£t upon her, 
and fo continually preyed upon her mind, that at length 
fhe became mad. In this fituation fhe was chained to the 
deck of the fhip, and in this chain fhe expired. 

Another effeCt of their fituation is fuch a fenfe of the in¬ 
jury done them, as to occafion them to come to the reib- 
lution of punifhing their oppreffors at the hazard of their 
own lives. 

In the firft lot of flaves, which had been purchafed and 
brought on board a veil'd then lying in Bonny River, was a 
middle'aged man, of a llout and warlike appearance. He 
was one day brought upon deck with his fellow-prifoner, 
to whofe leg his own had been chained, to receive air. 
On lookihg round him, he faw a knife which was lying 
by the fide of a feaman then at dinner. He inftantly 
darted forward, incumbered as he was, and feized it. He 
plunged it into the body of the feaman, and, forcing his 
companion after him, wounded tliree others, who had not 

time 
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time to make their efcapc. Finding, however, that the 
partner of his chains was unwilling to fecond him in his 
attempts, he {tabbed him to the heart, indicating in the 
firongeft manner, both by his geftures and the expreflion 
of his face, that he confidered him as unfit to live, who 
had not the courage to expofe himfelf in the caufe of free* 
dorn. 

By this time the whole crew were alarmed, and as he 
was proceeding to the cabin-door, dragging his dead com¬ 
panion after him, to revenge himfelf upon the captain and 
the fuppofed author of his wrongs, he was brought down 
by a mufket ball on one fide of him, and a cutlafs on the 
other.. 

It is impoffible for me to fay, what was the fituation of 
this gallant man previous to his fervile capacity, or how 
he came into the fituation of a flave; but probable it is, 
that he looked upon the people of the £hip as robbers, as 
defpoilers of families, and himfelf as a deeply injured man, 
or he had never attempted, unfupported and alone, an ac¬ 
tion, which he muft have been fenfible would have coft 
him his life. 

Thefe are infiances of the different effects, which the 
fituation of the Africans, while on board the (hips of the 
receivers , and in fight of their nativedhore, has upon them. 
To enumerate the many, that might be yet adduced of the 
fame kind, would be to no purpofe, as they would not con¬ 
vince the reader, more than he muft already be convinced, 
of their miferablefiate. It will be only neceffary to obferve, 
that thefe are common infiances; that there is fcarcely a 
ihip, that does not experience one or more of them ; and 
that there are many in which all of them happen, but with 
additional circumftances of horrour, while the receivers 
are waiting upon the coaft j the wretched Africans either 
feeking death in the ways defcribed, or falling into a ftate 
of defpondency, or attempting to revenge their injuries 
on the heads of their Qhrijlicm oppreffors. 


CHAP, 
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The receivers, while thefe and other events are taking 
place upon the coaft:, obtain the number of flaves, for 
which they are faid to go. When this is accomplifhed, 
they weigh anchor, and begin what is termed the middle 
paftage, to carry them to their refpedive colonies. 

Through the whole then of this middle pafiage, it is my 
intention next to follow them, and to defcribe their fitua- 
tion, till theiF arrival there. 

The veflels, in which they are tranfported, are of differ¬ 
ent dimenfions, from eleven to eight hundred tons, and 
carry from thirty to * fifteen hundred of them at a time. 

As much has been faid by the advocates for this trade, 
of the accommodation which flaves experience during the 
middle pafiage, I fhall fay a few words on that head. 

The height of their apartments varies of courfe ac¬ 
cording to the fize of the veffel, but may be Hated to be 
from fix feet to lefs than three; fo that it is impoflible for 
them to (land erect in raoft of the veflels that transport them, 
and in fome fcarcely to fit down in the fame pofture. 

In cafes of this kind it is better to be explicit, and to 
mention particular fads. I fhall therefore give the reader 
the dimenfions of two veflels that failed about fix months 
ago, from a Britifh port to the Coaft of Africa, for flaves. 
I do not mean as tenders to other fhips, but to colled 
them on their own account, and to carry them to the 
colonies. 

One of them was a veflel of twenty-five tons. The 
length of the upper part of the hold, or roof of the rooms 
where the flaves were to be confined, was thirty-one feet. 
The greateft breadth of the bottom or floor, was ten feet 
four inches, and the leaft five. The depth or height, was 
rather lefs than four. This veflel was calculated, and fail¬ 
ed for feventy flaves. • 

It is clear that none of the unfortunate people, perhaps 
at this moment on board, can ftand upright, but that they 


* The largcft veffel which the Englifh employ in this trade, crimes 
1Z00 flaves. 
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mud: fit down, and contract their limbs within the limits 
of little more than three fquare feet, during the whole of 
the middle paflage. I cannot compare the fcene on board 
this veffel, to any other than that of a pen of iheep ; with 
this difference only, that the one have the advantages of a 
wholefome air, while that, which the others breathe, is 
putrid. 

The other veffel mcafured eleven tons. The length of 
the apartment for the flaves was twenty-two feet. The 
greateft breadth of the floor eight, and the leaft four. The 
depth was two feet eight inches. This veflei was calcu¬ 
lated and failed for thirty flaves. 

Any perfon of a moderate height, {landing upon dry 
ground, by the fide of this veflei, might overlook every 
thing upon the deck j as her height from the keel to the 
beam was but five feet eight inches, three of which- were 
engrofled by ballaft, cargo, and provifions, and the reft was 
left for- -flaves. 

The only idea, that will perhaps ftrike the reader, in 
examining thefe dimenfions, will be, that the apartment 
muft be in fhape and fize, as well as in heat, fimilar to an 
even. I know of no other objedt of juft comparifon j and 
to fliew how prepofteroufly the advocates for flavery talk, 
v/hen they declaim upon the accommodations for flaves ; 
this very boat was built for the pleafure and convenience of 
about fix free people upon the Severn. 

If it fhould be faid that the larger veflels have better 
accommodations, I reply, that it can only be in the height 
of the room, the flaves being flowed equally clofe. I aflert 
farther, that in fome of thefe they have not had fo much 
room upon the floor by one fquare foot, as in thofe, which 
have been juft fpecified ; for I have known the number of 
flaves, which many of them have carried, and have had 
their apartments meafured. 

Being flowed then in the manner thus deferibed, they 
foon begin to experience the effe&s, which might natu¬ 
rally be prefumed to arife from their fituation. In confe¬ 
rence of thepeftilential breath of fo many confined in fo 
fmall a fpace, they become fickly, and from the viciflitude 
<pf heat and cold, of heat when confined below, and of cold 
when fuddenly brought up for air, a flux is generated. 

When- 
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Whenever this di (order attacks them, no pen can be ade¬ 
quate to the talk of defcribing their fituation, 

Imagine only for a moment the gratings to be opened, 
but particularly after a rain, which has occafioned them to 
be covered for fome time. 

The firft fcene that prefonts itfelf, is a clufter of unhap¬ 
py people, who, overcome by exceffivc heat and (leach, 
have fainted away. 

The next that occurs, is that of one of them endeavour¬ 
ing to prcf's forward to the light, to catch a mouthful of 
wholelome air, but hindered by the partner of his chains, 
who is lying dead at his feet, and whom he has not iuf- 
ficient ftrength tc drag after him.' 

The third is confpicuous in the inftancc of thofe, who 
are juft on the point of fainting, and who are wallowing 
in the blood and mucus of the inteflines, with which the 
floor is covered. 

Such are the feenes, that univerfally prefent themfelves 
in the cafe fuppofed ; and how agonizing and infufferable 
their fituation mult have been during this period of their 
confinement, none, I believe, can poflibly conceive, unlds 
they had been the partners of their chains. 

The gratings then being opened as before deferibed, the 
receivers , who fee their fituation, bring them inftantly up¬ 
on deck. They give them fuch medical affiftance as their 
cafe requires. Thofe, that are mod affe&ed, are picked 
out, and are put into an hofpital or fick birth (which is 
prepared againft cafes of this kind) as oBje&s of more im¬ 
mediate attention. The reft, having experienced a little 
tefpite, are returned to the fame dungeon of wretchedncfe 
and woe, that had been the occafion of their fufterings. 

As to thofe, who are removed into their new apart¬ 
ments, fome of them live only for a few hours. Others 
become daily more emaciated and weak: and to fuch a 
degree of emaciation have many of them arrived, that in 
confequence of this, and additionally the circumftances of 
lying upon the bare boards, and the fridion arifing from 
the motion of the veil'd, the prominent parts of fome of 
their bones have worked their way through the mufclcs ami 
the (kin. In this fituation they have lingered for fome 
time, both objects of commiferation and horror, when 

death 
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death has been kind'enough to pity their fufferings, and to 
put a period to their pain. 

The reader will not wonder, from the defcription hither¬ 
to given, .if the unfortunate Africans fliould a& the fame 
part on the middle paffage, as I have defcribed them to have 
done upon the coaft ; if they fliould feek to deftroy them- 
felves as opportunity offers, or if, exafperated by their 
wrongs, they fliould attempt to revenge them on their op- 
preflbrs. 

In fad!, the fame tragedy is repeated, though it is vari- 
oufly adted according to the different places, from whence 
the unhappy victims come. The people of Africa have 
different traits in their charadfer, as well as the inhabitants 
of other nations. Thofe of the leeward coaft are in gene¬ 
ral pufillanimous, and in cafes of this kind are content to 
revenge their injuries upon themfelves, by feeking their 
own deaths. Thofe, on the other hand, of the Windward 
Coaft, confifting of a nation of hunters, and trained to 
war, are bold and intrepid, and on all occafions attempt to 
punifh their cnflavers at the hazard of their own lives. 

To enumerate the many inftances of filicide , as difplayed 
in the act of leaping into the fea, which happen in fuch 
ftlips -as contain people of the former defcription, would be 
to have recourfe to the annals of the whole flota from thofe 
parts. Of the attempts of the latter perhaps one inftance 
will fuffice. 

A certain’ veffel had procured a hundred and ninety 
{laves from the Windward Coaft, and had put to fea. It 
was foon difeovered that they intended to rife. In confe- 
quence of this, one of them was immediately brought upon 
deck, and accufed of exciting his companions to rebel. 
Without any farther ceremony, his feet were put into 
irons, and confined to one of the ring-bolts upon the deck. 
At the fame time the burton-tackle was made faff: to his 
handcuffs, and he was fo ftrctched in a perpendicular pof- 
ture, that almoft every joint was diflocated. In thisfitua- 
tion every liccntioufnei's, that wanton barbarity could fug- 
geff, was permitted to be pracfiied upon him. When the 
operation was ever, he was taken down, and thrown into 
the li-a. 
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One would have thought that an inftartce of fo diaboli¬ 
cal a nature, would have made an impreffion on the minds 
of his furviving companions, and have deterred them from 
all farther thoughts of an infurre&ion. But it had not 
this effedf: and the crew were fo alarmed on account of 
their fubfequent behaviour, as to keep them ftill in their 
irons, and, whenever they mefled upon deck, to (land with 
their arms pointed through the barricadoe of the veflel. 

Notwithftanding the example before made, and the pre¬ 
caution now taken, two of the Haves, who were remark¬ 
ably flout men, broke their irons, and advanced to re¬ 
venge their injuries. They were; inftantly fired upon by 
the feamen, who had been ftationed for that purpofe. But, 
having now their arms at liberty, they were not to be in¬ 
timidated by their enflavers, though in a wounded date. 
They advanced gallantly on, followed by the (hackled 
crowd, broke open the barricadoe door, forced the cutlafs 
from the centinel, and, after a brave conflict on the quar¬ 
ter- deck, obliged the leamen to retreat to the tops. 

—They were now mailers of the veflel.— 

There was one folitarv perfon however, who was flill 
left upon the deck, and whom they had not yet feen. He 
had been fitting abaft on one of the ftern hen coops, mend¬ 
ing his cloaths, and had fcarcely been apprized of the in- 
furre&ion, before he faw his retreat cut oft'. He knew not 
what to do. To advance was certain death, to retreat 
was impofllble. In this fituation he locked trembling 
over the ftern of the veflel, to fee if there was any rope, 
which would fufpend him out of their fight. In conle- 
quence of this he found that the cabin-windows were open, 
and inftantly made his retreat that way. 

His firft precaution was to remove the ladder that led 
from the cabin to the deck. Having thus cut off - thelroad 
of communication between himfeif and the (laves, he went 
to the captain, and a feaman who were fick below, and ac¬ 
quainted them with the circumftance, that the flaves had 
driven the reft of the people aloft, and were in pofieflion of 
the veflel. f 

„ This news alarmed them exceedingly. They darted 
up, and, immediately fupplying themfeives with arms and 
ammunition, waited for the inl’urgents to come. 
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It was not long before they furrounded the companion. 
They inftantly caught each others eyes. The former, 
having fupplied themfelves with billets of wood from the 
hold, threw them down as opportunity offered. The lat¬ 
ter, fired at them as they approached. Under thefe difad- 
vantages, many of the flaves loon lay dead about the com¬ 
panion. Such as were chained to them, unable to get 
away, (hared their fate j while, on the other hand thofe, 
below efcaped unhurt. 

The conflict lafted thus for fome time, when the flaves, 
deprived of their gallant leaders, and unable to continue 
their exertions, as well on account of their wounds, and 
the incumbrance of their irons, as that their ammunition 
was expended, retreated for a little refpite from the quar¬ 
ter-deck. Advantage was immediately taken of this cir- 
cumftancc, by the feamen both above and below. The 
former came down inftantly from the tops, and the latter 
mounted up at the fame time. They joined, and all of 
them being foon armed alike, they fired a volley together, 
into the thickeft of the croud of flaves. 

This Ihock was too fevere for them to ftand, and they 
retreated accordingly where they could. It was not long 
however before they were taken from their places of (hel¬ 
ler, and all of them brought in a body upon the deck. 

But here the tragedy remained to be completed. Mod 
*<f the flaves, on examination, were found to be in a 
mounded ftate, and fome of them fo mangled, that fcarcely 
any other proipect remained, than that they would either 
die, or become a burthen upon their hands. All thefe 
were immediately ordered to leap into the fea. Some of 
them, who had no connections on board, waited not a mo¬ 
ment, but received and obeyed the fummons with joy. 
The reft ftaid only to embrace their relations and friends, 
and then, without any hefitation, and with marks of chcar- 
fulnefs in their face, but mixt with difdain when they caft 
their eyes on the receivers , they leapt into the fea, and 
terminated their exiftence there. 

The confcquence of this infurre&ion was, that out of 
a hundred and ninety flaves, originally put on board, only 
vif:ety lived to be carried into Barbadoes. 

i 


Theft 
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Thefe then are fome of the tragical fcenes that happen 
in the middle paflage, and are occafioned by the fituation 
and difpofition of the flaves. There are others however 
of an equally difmal nature, which owe their origin either 
to unforfeen accident, or to the conduit of the receivers* 

The following is an inftance of the firft. 

A certain fhip on the middle paflage, having more than 
three hundred flaves on board, met with a violent gale at 
fouth, which obliged her to come to her bare poles. About 
ten at night flie fprang a leak, and the pump-well unfor¬ 
tunately breaking down, the fand, with which {he had been 
ballafted, fell into it. This choaked the pumps, and, not- 
withftanding every exertion on the part of the crew, feven 
feet of water were difcovered in the hold on the approach 
of day. 

The difcovery had been fcarcely made, when the ball aft, 
ftiifting to one fide, laid her almoftdown. The crew at¬ 
tempted to wear her, but in vain. Her mizen-maft went 
overboard. The flirowds of the main-maft were then cut, 
which alfo went away a little below the deck, and carried 
the fore-maft with it. As foon as this operation was per¬ 
formed, the lee guns were thrown overboard, and Ihe be¬ 
gan to right. 

This was the fecond day, during the whole of which 
the crew were employed in pumping and baling, though 
to their great mortification, it was difcovered, that every 
calk of water, and all their provisions, had been ftaven to 
pieces, and that only a few bifcuits, a little flour, arid 
fome fpirits, had been faved for their fupport. 

On the third day they were employed as before, but on 
this the moft hideous cries and lamentable yellings were 
heard from the unfortunate flaves, who were confined be¬ 
low, and who had received no kind of fuftenance fince the 
accident had happened. Several of the women were dif¬ 
covered to be dead, and one had drowned herfclf in the 
hold. 

On the fourth day a part of the crew, for fome of them 
had fallen down at the purnps, continued their exertions as 
before defcribed. The fhrieks of the flaves had continued 
alfo, and had become, if poffible, more hideous and pier¬ 
cing than before. The men, grown defperate by the 
G pangs 
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pangs of hunger, had, by an uncommon exertion of 
ftrength, forced thcmfelves out of their irons, and were 
attempting, wish the moft irrefiftible fury, to force up the 
gratings that confined them below. The crew, exceflively 
alarmed at this, and ftruck with horror and difmay at the 
difmal yellings that refounded from all quarters of thefhip, 
knew not what to do. They came at laft to the refolu- 
tion to murder thofe that were the rnoft deiperate. The 
plan was put into execution, and more than fifty were 
deftroyed. 

On the approach of the evening of the fifth day, a vef- 
fel appeared in fight. She faw their diftrefs. It was juft 
dark when fhe came to their afiiftance, and received the 
fainting crew. As to the unfortunate flaves, they were 
left confined below to the pangs of hunger and the mercy' 
of the waves. 

The two inftances now mentioned, and others of a 
fimilar kind, exhibit an additional argument againft this 
trade : for if the receivers are ever fo tender and humane ; 
if they really tranfport the Africans tmder a convi&ion, 
that they (hall improve their ftate ; they muft often be put 
into a fituation, in which their hands muft be imbrued in 
blood, and them'felves be chargeable with murder. 

With refpebt to the condudl of the receivers, I fhall 
mention an inftance, which happened in September of the 
year 1781. 

The captain of a fhip, then on the middle paflage, had 
loft a confiderable number of his flaves by death. The 
mortality was ftill fpreading, and fo rapidly, that it was 
impofiible to fay either where, or when it would end. 
Thus circumftanced, and uneafy at the thought of the lofs 
which was likely to accrue to his owners, he began to rack, 
his ingenuity to repair it. He came at length to the dia¬ 
bolical refolution of fele&ing thofe that were the moft 
fickly, and of throwing them into the fea: conceiving, 
that if he could plead a neceflitv for the deed, the lofs 
would devolve from the owners to the underwriters of the 
veflel. 

The plea, which he propofed to fet up, was a want of 
water, though neither the Teamen nor the flaves had been 
put upon ftioxt allowance. 


Thus 
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Thus armed, as he imagined, with an invincible excufe, 
he began to execute his deiign. He fele&ed accordingly 
one hundred and thirty-two of the moft fickly of the Haves. 
Fifty-four of thefe were immediately thrown into the lea, 
and forty-two were made to be partakers of their fate on 
the fucceeding day. 

But here, as if Providence exprefsly difapproved of the 
deiign, and had determined to cut offhis excufe forfacri- 
ficing the reft* and exhibit a proof againft him, a fhower of 
rain immediately fucceeded the tranfa&ion, and lafted for 
three days. 

Notwithftanding this, the remaining twenty-fix were 
brought upon deck to complete the number of vi&ims, 
which avarice had at firft determined to facrifice to her 
fhrine. The firlt fixteen fubmitted to be thrown into the 
lea; but the reft, with a noble refolution, would not fuffer 
the contaminated receivers to touch them, but leapt after 
sheir companions, and {hared their fate. 

Thus was perpetrated a deed, unparalleled in thd me¬ 
mory of man, or in the hiftory of former times, and of fo 
slack and complicated a nature, that were it to be perpe¬ 
tuated to future generations, and to reft on the teftimon.y 
of an individual, it could hot poftibly be believed. 

I have now afforded a fpecimen, though in a manner 
inadequate to convey a juft idea, of the different tragical 
icenes, that happen during the middle paliage, and before 
the arrival of the veffels at their deftined ports. To men¬ 
tion others, would be only to increale a painful, and to 
perform an unneceffary talk. I fhall therefore clofe my 
defcription here, forry that, though I have ftudied to be 
eoncife, I ftiould have felt myfelf obliged to lay open to the 
feelings of the reader, fuch a fource of uneafinefs and 
pain. 


C H A P. iv» 

The {hips of the receivers, having now completed this 
middle paffage, anchor in their deftined ports. : The un¬ 
fortunate Africans on board, are immediately prepared for 
fale. When the preparation is over, and they are thought 
G 2 to 
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to appear in the moft advantageous (late, an attempt is 
made to difpofe of them, and (as different circumftances 
•intervene) in the three following ways. 

The firff is by agency. In this cale they arc configned 
to brokers, who, knowing the ftate of the different planta¬ 
tions, and having applications for Haves from all quarters, 
undertake to fell them for the thips. For this purpofe they 
are fubmitted to the infpe&ion ofthofe, who are in want of 
labourers for their farms, who do not fail to examine and 
treat them with an inhumanity, at which even avarice 
ought to blufh. 

To this mortifying circumftance, to which the wretch¬ 
ed Africans are obliged to fubmit, is added another, that 
they are picked out, as the purchaler plealcs, without any 
confideratiorij whether friends or relations are parted. In 
a lot of Haves, which was thus expofed to fale, were an 
hufband, wife, and child, in all probability a part of the 
haplefs remnant of a village which had been depopulated 
to obtain them. It did not fuit the purchafer to buy them 
all. Cruel talk! to feparate them forever! In vain did 
they remonftrate, by every fign and gefture that could be 
made. They embraced each other. They would not 
part. But the lafli fevered them from their embraces. 
The unhappy man, on looking round him the next day, 
faw an opportunity of putting a period to his life. He em¬ 
braced it, and, in a few minutes, was no more. 

This is one, among the many inftances that may be 
mentioned, of the unfeeling conduct of the receivers , either 
during or after the time of fale, and of the injuries which 
the unfortunate Africans are obliged to bear. If any other 
ihould be required, the reader may take the following. 

An officer of a Have fhip, who had the care of a number 
of new Haves, and was returning from the fale-yard to the 
veflel, with fuch as remained unfold, obferved a ftout fel¬ 
low among them, rather flow in his motions, which he in- 
ftantly quickened with his rattan. The Have foon after¬ 
wards fell down, and was raifed by the fame application. 
Moving forwards a few yards, he fell down again j and 
this being taken as a proof of his fullen perverfe fpirit, the 
enraged officer furioufly repeated his blows, till he expired 
at his feet. . The brute coolly ordered lome of die furviv- 
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ing flaves to carry the dead body to the water’s-fule, where, 
without any ceremony or delay, being thrown into the Tea, 
the tragedy was fuppofed to have been immediately finish¬ 
ed by the not more inhuman Sharks, with which the har¬ 
bour then abounded. Thefe voracious fifh were fuppofed 
to have followed the veflelsfrom the coaft of Africa, in 
which ten thoufand flaves were imported in that one fcaibn, 
being allured by the flench, and daily fed by the dead car- 
cafles thrown overboard on the voyage. 

The fecond attempt, which is often made to difpofe of 
them, is by vendue. In this cafe they are carried to a ta¬ 
vern, or other publick place, where they are put up to fale, 
and are to become the property of the higheft bidder. 
Thefe are generally fuch, as are in a fick and emaciated 
flate, and of whole recovery but little hopes are to'he en¬ 
tertained. They are generally fold for a few dollars, and 
are bought principally by the Jews upon /peculation, who 
fend them home to be nurled and fatted, and to be made 
up, if they live, for a future fale. 

The third is by th efcramble. In this cafe, the difpofal 
of them is in the following mariner. The main and quar- 
ter-decks of the Ship are darkened by fails, which are hung 
over them at a convenient height. The flaves are then 
brought out of the hold, and are made to ftand in the dark¬ 
ened area. The purchafers, who are furnifhed with long 
ropes, rufh, as foonas the fignal is given, within the awn¬ 
ing, and endeavour to encircle as many of them as they 
can. 

Thefe fcrambles however, are by no means confined is 
the fhips. They are made frequently on the fliorc. 
When the latter happens to be the cafe, the, unhappy ob¬ 
jects of them are (hut up in an apartment, or court-yard, 
the doors of which being thrown open, the purchafers rufli 
in, with their ropes in their hands, as before deferibed. 

Nothing can exceed the terror, which the wretched Af¬ 
ricans exhibit on thefe occafions. An univerfe! fhriek is 
immediately heard. All is conflernation and difmay. 
The men tremble. The women cling together in each 
other’s arms. Some of them faint away, and others have 
been known to expire. If any thing c&n exceed the hor¬ 
ror of fuch a feene, it muft be the iniquity of valuing a 
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part of the rational creation in fo debafed a light, and of 
fcrambling for humanfiejh and. blood. 

Thefe are the three methods which the receivers, take 
(as different circumftances intervene) for the difpofal of 
their flaves. Notwithftanding thefe, they are not always 
able to complete their fales. Some of the wretched Afri¬ 
cans are in fo debilitated and hopelefs a ltate, that no pur- 
chafer can be found. Others approach fo near to thefe on 
the fcale of ficknefs, that but little is offered for them : in 
fuch a cafe, it is not the intereft of the officers to fell 
them, as they would much diminifh the value of their own 
privileges, and in one of the Briiifh iflands, a duty being 
demanded on faie more than a Have in fuch a fituatioh 
can poffibly be worth, (I fpeak as a planter) all farther 
mercantile interc^urfe on this head is at an end- 

From thefe confiderations, they are left on hand, and 
become a burthen to the veifels when they are about to 
depart. What becomes of them, the reader muft bereft 
to imagine. It is certain that they are not fold in the 
colonies, and if is equally certain that they are not taken 
home. 

On board afhip, which had been attempting to fell her 
Haves laft year, were left a man and a woman, for whom, 
on account of their fickly ftate, no purchafer was to be 
found. In a little time the man died. He was accord¬ 
ingly lowered down into the boat, to be taken out of the 
harbour, and to be buried at fea, The tyrant of the fbip, 
to rid himfelf of the burthen, ordered the woman to be 
taken alfo, and to be thrown overboard, though alive, at 
the fame time, One of the feamen (for there were two 
appointed to perform the deed) having executed his orders 
upon the firft, took the woman into his arms to complete 
them. In this fituation fhe opened her eyes, (hewing, in 
the moft expreffiye manner, that file was yet alive. He 
hefitated for a moment, but fearful of the barbarian on 
board, he plunged her into the fea. She immediately rofe 
up, and endeavoured to catch hold of the blade of the oar. 
which he had then taken in his hand. Upon this, he 
ftruck her feveral times on the head,.with a view to difen- 
tangle her from the boat, and to relieve her from her pain ; 
and poth of them pulling away at the fame inftant, fhe was 
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r eTt to that fate, for which (he had been fo induftrioufly 
defigned. 

In another Jfliip, belonging to the fame port, and in the 
•fame year, there remained, alter the reft of the cargo had 
been fold, a fickly African boy. Weak and emaciated as 
he was, a price had been oftered for him. This however 
was fo finally as to induce the officers not to fell him, chu- 
frng rather *to p»t him-out of the-way, than to fufter the 
value of their * privilege to be diminiftied by his fale. 
This being the cafe, the furgeon was applied to to throw 
him overboard, which he pofitivdy refuted, the boy being 
yet alive. They then -came to the horrid refolution of 
ftarving him to death. For this purpofe, he was confin¬ 
ed, without any fuftenance whatever, in the fhip, no per¬ 
son having accefs to him but the chief mate, who was con¬ 
tinually going backwards and forwards to fee if he was 
yet dead. In this dreadful fituation he lingered eight 
days, and on the ninths he expired to the joy of the impious 
receivers. 

If thefe inftances -will enable the reader to judge, in 
what manner thofe unhappy (laves arc difpofed of, who by 
reafon of ficknefs are cut off from the profpe£t of a fale j 
or if they will throw any light upon a practice, which has 
been often infilled upon in general terms, I (hall be hap- 
,py to think, that, in having traced them beyond -the poffibi- 
Jky of a doubt, -I have-not laboured in vain. 

I (hall only add, that the receivers , having now cleared 
■their (hips, and received -an equivalent for their (laves, 
haften home, and that they are guilty of tfie charge of 
.having been acceflory to the deftru 6 tion of no lefs than 
ivoenty-five tboujand of their fellow-creatures this f num- 
P 4 her 

® The officers have among them the privilege of a certain number of 
'{laves. When the whole cargo is difpofed of, the amount of the Tales is 
divided by the number foid. This gives the average pr<co of each. If 
therefore an officer is faid to have the privilege of two (laves, he is paid 
the average price for two. Of courfe every one that is fold at a low rate, 
muft hurt this privilege of the officers. The boy alluded to, would have 
brought it down to about fix (hillings lefs than it really was 5 and for this 
fum his death was refolved upon, of fo little confequencc is the life of an 
African in the eyes of the receivers. 

-j- In the fir ft edition of this work, I.ftatcd the lofs on the middle paf- 
fage, at one fifth of the number put on board, but on inquiring more mi¬ 
nutely 
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ber being annually loft from the time, when they firft put 
J them cn board upon the coaft, to the time of their talcing 
' leave of the colonies. 


CHAP. V. 

The wretched Africans, thus left by the firft, and thus 
delivered over to the fecond receivers , are conveyed to the 
plantations, and are put to their refpe&ive work. Having 
led, in their own country, a life of indolence and eafe, 
where the earth brings forth fpontaneoufly the comforts of 
life, and fpares frequently the toil and trouble of cultiva¬ 
tion, they can hardly be expected to endure the drudgeries 
of fervitude. Calculations are accordingly made upon 
their Jives. It is conjectured, that if three in four furvive 
what is called the feafoning , the bargain is highly favour¬ 
able. This feafoning is laid to expire, when the two firft 
years of their fervitude are completed : it is the time 
which an African muft take to be fo accuftomed to the 
colony, as to be able to endure the common labour of a 
plantation, and to be put into the gang. At the end of 
this period the calculations become verified, * twenty 
thoufand of thofe, who are annually imported, dying be¬ 
fore the feafoning is aver. This is furely an horrid and 
awful confideration : and thus does it appear, (and let it 

nutely into the fubjeft, and on being furnifhed with an account of the 
voyages of feveral /hips, I find it to be much under the truth, and that 
cne fourth is a much more accurate proportion. 

# Ons third of the whole number imported, is often computed to be loft 
In the feafoning, which, in round numbers, will be 25,00c. The lofs in 
the feafoning depends, in a great meafure, on two circumftances, viz. 
on the number of what are called refufe /laves that are imported, and on 
the quantity of new land in the colony. In the French windward iflands 
of Martinico, and Guadaloupe. which are cleared and highly cultivated, 
and in our old fmall i/lands, one fourth, including refufe flaves, is con- 
fidered as a general proportion. But in St. Domingo, where there is a 
great deal of new land annually taken into culture, and in other colonies 
? n the fame fituation, the general proportion, including refufe /laves, is 
found to be one third. Taking in therefore the two proportions, ac¬ 
cording to the circumftances now mentioned, it may be flatcd, that 
when an hundred thoufand are /hipped from the coaft, ao,ftoo will be 
found to die in the feafoning, (i. e.) between a third and a fourth of the 
number imported into the colonics. 


bo 
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be remembered, that it is the loweft calculation that has 
been ever made upon the fubjeCt) that out of every annual 
fupply that is /hipped from the coaft of Africa, f forty-jive 
thoufand lives are regularly expended, even before it can 
be faid, that there is really any additional ftock for the 
colonies. 

When the feafoning is over, and the furvivors are thus 
enabled to «endure the ufual talk of /laves, they are confi- 
dered as real and fubftantial fupplies. * From this period 
therefore I /hall defcribe their fituation. 

They are fummoned at five in the morning to begin 
their work. This work may be divided into two kinds, 
the culture of the fields, and the collection of grafs for 
cattle. The la/t is the moft laborious and intolerable em¬ 
ployment; as the grafs can only be collected blade by 
blade, and is to be fetched frequently twice a day at a 
confiderable diftance from the plantation. In thefe two 
occupations they are jointly taken up, with no other in- 
termi/fion than that of taking their fubfillence twice, till 
nine at night. They then feparate for their refpeClive 
huts, when they gather fticks, prepare their fupper, and 
attend their families. This employs them till midnight, . 
when they go to reft. Such is their daily way of life for 
rather more than half the year. They are fixteen hours, 
including two intervals at meals, in the fervice of their 
•oiafters : they are employed three afterwards in their own 
necefTary concerns; jive only remain for fleep, and their 
day is fini/hed. 

During the remaining portion of the year, or the time 


Including the number that perilh on the voyage, and in the feafon¬ 
ing. It is generally thought that not half the number purchafed can be 
coofidered as an additional ftock, and of courfc that 50,000 are confum- 
ed within the firft two years from their embarkation. 

* That part of the account, that has been hitherto given, extends to 
all the Europeans and their colonifts, who are concerned in this horrid 
practice. But I am forry that I muft now make a diftindtion, and con¬ 
fine the remaining part of it to the tolonifts of ':he Britifh Weft India 
iftands, and to thofe of the fouthern provinces of North America. As 
the employment of flaves is different in the two parts of the world Iaft 
mentioned, I fhull content myfelf with deferibing it, as it cxifts in one 
of them, and 1 fhalJ afterwards annex fuch treatment and fuch c^pfe- 
quences as are applicable to both. I have only to add, that the reader 
muft not confidcr my account as universally , but only generally t true. 


of 
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of crop, the nature, as wefll as the time of their employ¬ 
ment, is confiderabiy changed. The whole gang is gene¬ 
rally divided into two or three bodies. One of thefe, bo¬ 
lides the ordinary labour of the day, is kept in turn at.the 
mills, that are £onftantly going, during the whole of the 
night:. This is a dreadful encroachment upon their time 
of .reft, which was before too fhort to permit them per¬ 
fectly to refrefh their wearied limbs, and actually reduces 
their fleep, as long as this feafon lafts, to about three hours 
and an half a night, upon a moderate * computation. 
Thofe who can keep their eyes open during their nightly 
labour, and are willing to refift the drowfmefs that is 
continually coming upon them, are prefently worn out; 
while fome of thofe, who are overcome, and who feed the 
mill between afleep and awake, fufFer, for thus obeying 
the calls of nature, by the f lofs of a limb. In this man¬ 
ner they go on, with little or no refpite from their work, 
till the crop feafon is over, when the year (from the time 
of my firft defeription) is completed. 

% To fupport a life of fuch unparalleled drudgery, we 
Ihould at leaft expedl to find, that they were comfortably 
clothed, and plentifully fed- But fad reverfe! they have 
fcarcely a covering to defend themfelves againft the incle¬ 
mency of the night. Their provifions are frequently bad, 
and are always dealt out to them with fuch a fparing hand, 
that the means of a bare livelihood are not placed within ■ 
the reach of four out of five of thefe unhappy people. It 
is a fa&, that many of the diforders of flaves are contracted 
from eating the vegetables, which their little fpots produce, 
before they are fufticiently ripe: a clear indication, that 
the calls of hunger are frequently fo preffing, as not to 
fufFer them to wait, till they can really enjoy them. 

This fituation, of a want of the common necefTaries of 
life, added to that of hard continual labour, muft be fuffi- 

* This computation is made on 3 iuppofition, that the gang is divided 
into tlirce bodies } l call it therefore moderate, bccaufe the gang is fre¬ 
quently divided into two bodies, which mull therefore lit up alternately 
every other night. 

•f An hand or arm being frequently ground off. 

| The reader will fcarcely believe it, but it is a fadl, that a Have’s an¬ 
nual allowance from his mailer, for provifions, clothing, medicines when 
Cc.k, &c, is limited, upon an average, to thirty Ihillings. 

ciertfly 
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ciently painful of itfelf. How then muft the pain be ftiarp- 
ened, if it be accompanied with feverity! if an unfortu¬ 
nate Have does not come into the field exa&ly at the ap¬ 
pointed time, if, drooping with ficknefs or fatigue, he 
appears to work unwillingly, or if the bundle of grafs 
that he has been colle&ing, appears too fmall in the eye 
of the overfeer, he is equally lure of experiencing the 
whip. This inftrument erafes the fkin, and cuts out 
fmall portions of the flelh at aim oft every ftroke; and is 
fo frequently applied, that the fmack of it is all day long 
in the ears of thofe, who are in the vicinity of the plan¬ 
tations. This feverity of mafters, or managers, to their 
(laves, which is confidered only as common difeipline, is 
attended with bad effe&s. It enables them to behold in- 
ftances of cruelty without ccmmiferation, and to be guilty 
of them without remorfe. Hence thofe many a<fts of de¬ 
liberate mutilation, that have taken place on the flighteft 
occafions : hence thofe many a&s of inferiour, though 
(hocking, barbarity, that have taken place without any 
occafion at all: * ** the very flitting of ears has been confi¬ 
dered as an operation, lo perfectly devoid of pain, as to 
have been performed for no other reafon than that for 
which a brand is let upon cattle, as a mark of property . 

But this is not the only efteft, which this feverity pro¬ 
duces : for while it hardens their hearts, and makes them 
infenfible of the mifery of their fellow-creatures, it begets 
a turn for wanton cruelty. As a proof of this, I Ifcall 
mention one, among the many inftances that occur, where 
ingenuity has been exerted in contriving modes of torture. 
An iron coffin, with hdes in it, was kept by a certain 
colonift, as an auxiliary to the lafh. In this the poor vic¬ 
tim of the mafter’s refentment was inclofed, and placed 

* “ A boy having received fix Haves as a prefent from his father, im- 

** mediately flit their ears, and for the following reafon. That as his fa- 
u ther was a whimfical man, he might claim them again, uulefs they 

were marked.” 1 do not mention this inftance as a confirmation of 
the pafl'age to which it is annexed, but only to (hew, how cautious we 
ought to be in giving credit to what may be advanced in any work writ¬ 
ten in defence of flavery, by any native of the colonies ; for being trained 
up to feenes of cruelty from his cradle, he may, confidently with his 
own feelings, reprefent that treatment as mildj at which we, who. have 
sever been ufed to fee them, fliould abl'olutcly fhudder. 


fufliciently 
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fufEciently near a fire, to occafion extreme pain, and con-* 
fequcntly fhrieks and groans, until the revenge of the 
mafter was latiated, without any other inconvenience on 
his part, than a temporary fufpenfion of the flave’s labour.. 
Had he been flogged to death, or his limbs mutilated, the 
intereft of the brutal tyrant would have fuftered a more 
irreparable lofs. 

In mentioning this inftance, I do not mean to infinuate, 
that it is common. I know that it was reprobated by 
many. All that I would infer from it is, that where men 
are habituated to a fyftem of feverity, they become wan¬ 
tonly cruel\ and that the mere toleration of fuch an inftru- 
ment of torture, in any country, is a clear indication, that 
this wretched clafs of men do not there enjoy the protection of 
any laws , that may be pretended to have been enabled in their 
favour . 

Such then is the general fituation of the unfortunate 
Africans. They are beaten and tortured at diferetion. 
They are badly cloathed. They are miferably fed. Their 
drudgery is intenfe and inceflant, and their reft Ihort. For 
fcarcely are their heads reclined, fcarcely have their bodies 
a refpite from the labour of the day, or the cruel hand of 
the overfeer, but they are fummoned to renew their for- 
rows. In this manner they go on from year to year, in a 
ftate of the lovveft degradation, without a fingle law to 
protect them, without the poflibility of redrefs, without a 
hope that their fituation will be changed, unlefs death 
fhould terminate the feene. 

Having deferibed the general fituation of thefe unfortu¬ 
nate people, I Ihall now take notice of the common con¬ 
sequences that are found to attend it, and relate them fepa- 
rately, as they refult either from long and painful labour , 
a want of the common neceflaries of life, or continual 
feverity. 

Opprefled by a daily talk of fuch immoderate labour as 
human nature is utterly unable to perform, many of them 
run away from their mafters. They fly to the receffes of 
the mountains, where they choofe rather to live upon any 
thing that the foil affords them, nay, the very foil itfelf, 
than return to that happy fituation , which is reprefented 
by the receivers , as the condition of a Have. 


It 
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It fometimes happens, that the manager of a mountain 
plantation falls in with one of thefe ; he immediately feizes 
him, and threatens to carry him to his former mafter, un- 
Icfs he will confent to live on the mountain, and cultivate 
his ground* When his plantation is put in order, he 
carries the delinquent home, abandons him to all the 
fuggeftions of defpotick rage, and accepts a reward for 
his honejly. The unhappy wretch is chained, fcourged, 
tortured j and all this, bccaufe he obeyed the dire&ions u' 
nature, and wanted to be free. And who is there, that 
would not have, done the fame thing, in the fame htua- 
tion? Who is there, that has once known the charms of 
liberty, that would not fly from defpotifm ? And yet, by 
the impious laws of the receivers , the * abfence of fix 
months from the lafli of tyranny is- death. 

But this law is even mild, when compared with anotlser 
againft the fame offence, which was in force fome time 
ago, and which I fear is even now in force, in fome of 
thofe colonies which this account of the treatment com¬ 
prehends. Advertifements have frequently appeared there, 
offering a reward for the apprehending of fugitive Haves 
either alive or dead . The following inftance was given 
me by a perfon of unqueftionable veracity, under whofe 
own obfervation it fell. As he was travelling in one of 
the colonies alluded to, he obferved fome people in pur- 
fuit of a poor wretch, who was feeking in the wildernefs 
an afylum from his labours. He heard the difcharge of a 
gun, and foon afterwards flopping at an houfe for refresh¬ 
ment, the head of the fugitive, ftill reeking with blood, 
was brought in and laid upon a table with exultation. 
The production of fuch a trophy was the proof required 
by law to entitle the heroes to their reward. Now reader 
determine if you can, who were the moft execrable ; the 
rulers of the ftate in authorizing murder, or the people in 
being bribed to commit it. 

* In this cafe, he is considered as a criminal againft the ftate. The 
marjhafi an officer anfwering to our iheriff, fuperintends his execution, 
and the mafter receives the value of the Have from the public treafury. 
I may obferve here, that in all cafes where the delinquent is a. criminal 
of the ftate, he is executed, and his value is received in the fame man¬ 
ner. He is tried and condemhed by two or three juftices of the peace, 
and without any intervention of ayVv. 

This 
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This is one of the common confequences of that immo¬ 
derate fhare of labour, which is impofed upon them ; nor 
is that, which is the refult of a fcanty allowance of food, 
lefs to be lamented. The wretched African is often fo 
deeply pierced by the excruciating fangs of hunger, as al- 
moft to be driven to ddpair. What is he to do in fuch a 
trying fituation ? Let him apply to the receivers . Alas 1 
the majefty of receivcrjhip is too facred for the appeal, and 
the intrufion would be fatal. Thus attacked on the one 
hand, and fhut out from every poffibility of relief on the 
other, he has only the choice of being .ftarved, or of re¬ 
lieving his neceffities by taking a fmail portion of the fruits 
of his own labour. Horrid crime ! to be found eating the 
cane, which probably his own hands have planted, and to 
be eating it, becaufe his neceffities were preffing ! This 
crime, however, is of fuch a magnitude, as always to be 
accompanied with the whip ; and fo unmercifully has it 
been applied on fuch an occafion, as to have been the 
caufe, in wet weather, of the delinquent’s death. But 
the fmart of the whip has not been the only pain which 
the wretched Africans have experienced. Any thing that 
paffion could feize, and convert into an inftrument of pu- 
nifhment, has been ufed; and, horrid to relate ! the very 
knife has not been overlooked in the fit of phrenzy. Ears 
have been flit, eyes have been beaten out, and bones have 
been broken; and fo frequently has this been the cafe, 
that it has been a matter of conftant lamentation with dif- 
interefted people, who out of curiofity have attended the 
* markets to which thefe unhappy people weekly refort, 
that they have not been able to turn their eyes on any 
group of them whatever, but they have beheld thefe inhu¬ 
man marks of paffion, defpotifm, and caprice. 

But thefe inftances of barbarity have not been able to 
deter them from fimilar proceedings. And indeed, how 
can it be expefted that they fhould ? They have ftill the 
fame appetite to be fatisfied as before, and to drive them 
to defperation. They creep out clandeftinely by night, 
and go in fearch of food into their matter’s, or fome other 
neighbouring plantation. But here they are almoft equally 

* Particularly in Jamaica. Thefe obfervations were made by dilinte- 
refted people, who were there for three or four years durins the late war. 

fure 
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fure of fuffering. The watchman, who will be punifhcd 
himfelf, if he negle&s his duty, frequently feizes them in. 
the fa6t. No excufe or intreaty will avail j he muft pu- 
nifh them for an example, and he muft punifti them, not 
with a flick, nor with a whip, but with a cutlafs. Thus 
it happens, that thefe unhappy flaves, if they are taken, 
are either fent away mangled in a barbarous manner, or 
are killed upon the fpot. 

I may now mention the confequences of the feverity. 
The wretched Africans, daily fubjeclcd to the lafh, and 
unmercifully whipt and beaten on every trifling occafion, 
have been found to refift their oppofers. Unpardonable 
crime ! that they fhould have the feelings of nature ! that 
their breads fhould glow with refentment on an injury ! 
that they fhould be lo far overcome, as to refift thofe, 
whom they are under no obligations to obey , and whole only 
title to their fervices confifts in a violation of the rights of 
men ! What has been the confequence ?—But here let me 
fpare the feelings of the reader, (I wifh I could fparc my 
own) and let me only fay, without a recital of the cruel¬ 
ty, that they have been murdered at the diferetion of their 
majlers. For let the reader obferve, that the life of an 
African is only valued at a price, that would icarcely pur- 
chafe an horfe; that the mafter has a power of murdering 
his flave, if he pays but a trifling fine ; and that the mur¬ 
der muft be attended with uncommon circumftances of 
horrour, if it even produces an inquiry. 

Immortal Alfred ! father of our invaluable conftitution ! 
parent of the civil bleffings we enjoy ! how ought thy 
laws to excite our love and veneration, who haft forbidden 
us, thy pofterity, to tremble at the frown of tyrants! How 
ought they to perpetuate thy name, as venerable, to the 
remoieft ages, who has fecured, even to the meaneft ier- 
vant, a fair and impartial trial! How much does nature 
approve thy laws, as confident with her own feelings, 
while fhe abfolutely turns pale, trembles, and recoils, at 
the inftitutions of thefe receivers! Execrable men ! you 
do not murder the horfe, on which you only ride j you do 
not mutilate the cow, which only affords you her milk j 
you do not torture the dog, which is but a partial fervant 
of your pleafures; but thefe unfortunate men, from whom 

you 
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you derive your very pleafures and your fortunes, yoii 
torture, mutilate, murder at difcretion ! Sleep then you 
receivers , if you can, while you fcarcely allow theie un¬ 
fortunate people to reft at all! Feaft if you can, and in¬ 
dulge your genius, while you daily apply to thefe unfor¬ 
tunate people the ftings of feverity and hunger 1 Exult in 
riches, at which even avarice ought to fhudder, and which 
humanity muft deteft! 


C FI A P. VI. 

Some people may fuppole, from the melancholy ac¬ 
count that has been given in the preceding chapter, that 
I have been abfolutely dealing in romance: that the feene 
exhibited is rather a dreary picture of the imagination, 
than a reprefentation of fadt. Would to heaven, for the 
honour of human nature, that this were really the cafe ! 
I wifli I could fay, that I had no teftimony to produce for 
any of my aflertions, and that my defcription of the gene¬ 
ral treatment of Haves has been greatly exaggerated. 

But the receivers , notwithftanding the ample and difin- 
terefted evidence, that can be brought on the occafion, 
do not admit the defcription to be true. They fay flrft, 
“ That if the flavery were fuch as has been now repre- 
“ fented, no human being could poflibly fupport it long.” 
Melancholy truth ! the wretched Africans generally pe- 
rifh in their prime. They neither do, nor can, fupport 
it long. Let the receivers but reflect upon the prodigious 
fupplies that are annually required, (all of which would be 
unneceflary were they treated well) and their argument 
will be nothing lefs than a confelfion, that the flavery has 
been juftly depidied. 

They appeal next to every man’s own reafon, and de- 
fire him to think ferioufly, whether <{ felf-intereft will riot 
“ always reftrain the mailer from adls of cruelty to the 
u flave, and whether fuch accounts therefore, as the fore- 
tc going, do not contain within themfelves, their own refu- 
<c tation.” Ianfwer, “ No.” For if this reftraining prin¬ 
ciple be as powerfu^as it is imagined, why does not the 
general conduct of men afford us a better pi&ure ? What 
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is imprudence, or. what is vice, but a departure from every 
man’s own intereft, and yet thefe are the charadlerifticks of 
more than half the world ?- 

—But, to come more clofely to the prefent cafe, fc/f- 
intereft will be found but a weak, barrier againll the Tallies 
of paffton: particularly where it has been daily indulged in 
its greateft latitude* and there are no laws to reftrain its 
calamitous effe&s. If the obfervation be true, that paflion 
is a fhort madnefs, then it is evident that felf-intereft, and 
every other consideration, muft be loft, fo long as it con¬ 
tinues. We cannot have a ftronger inftance of this, than 
in a circumftance related in.the fecond. part of this eflay, 
“ that though the Africans have gone to war for the ex- 
prefs purpoieof procuring flaves, yet fo great has been their 
refentment at the refiftance they have frequently foundj 
that their pajjion has entirely gotten the better of their in- 
terejl , and they have murdered all without any difcrimina- 
tion, either of age or fex.” Such may be prefumed to be 
th? cafe with the no lefs favage receivers. Imprefled with 
the moft haughty and tyrannical notions, eafily provoked, 
accuftomed to indulge their anger, and, above all, habitu¬ 
ated to fcenes of cruelty, and un^wed by the fear of laws, 
they will hardly be found„to be exempt from the common 
failings of human nature, and to fpare an unlucky Have, 
at a time when men of cooler temper, and better regulated 
paflions, are fo frequently blind to their own intereft. 

But if paffion may be liippofed to be generally more than 
a balance for interejt, how muft the fcale be turned in fa¬ 
vour of the melancholy picture exhibited, when we reflect 
that Jeif-prefcrvation additionally fteps in, and demands* tha 
moft rigorous feverity ? For when we confidev that where 
there is one mailer, there are fifty flaves; that the latter 
have been all forcibly tom from their country, and are re¬ 
tained in their prefent fttuatiomby violence ; that they are 
perpetually at war in their hearts with their opprefiors, and 
are continually cherilhing the feeds of revenge; it is evi¬ 
dent that even avarice herfelf, however cool and deliberate, 
hovyever free from paflion and caprice, muft facrifice her 
own fordid feelings, and adopt a fyftem of tyranny and op- 
prefliofl, which it muft be ruinous to purfue. 


Thus 
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Thus then, if no picture had been drawn of the fitua- 
tion of flaves, and it had been left folely to every man’s 
fober judgment to determine what it might prfcbably be, 
he would conclude, that if the fituation were juftly defcrib- 
ed, the page muft be frequently ftained with a£ls of un¬ 
common cruelty. 

It remains only to make a reply to an objection, that 
is ufually advanced againft particular inftances of cruelty 
to Haves, as recorded by various writers. It is faid that 
“ fome of thefe are fo inconceivably, and beyond all ex- 
u ample inhuman, that their very excels above the cotrjt- 

mon meafure of cruelty {hews them at once exaggerat- 
“ ed and incredible.” But their credibility {hall be efti- 
mated by a fuppofition. I will fuppofe that the following 
inftance had been recorded by a writer of the higheji repu¬ 
tation, <£ that the matter of a {hip, bound to the weftern 
££ colonies with flaves, on a prefumption that many of 
££ them would die, fele&ed an hundred and thirty-two of 
“ the moft fickly, and ordered them to be thrown into the 
£C fea, to recover their value from the infurers, and, above 
££ all, that the fatal .order was put into execution.” What 
would the reader have" thought oh the occatton? Would 
he have believed the' fa£t? It would have furely ftaggered 
his faith ; becaufe he could never have heard that any one 
man ever was, and .could never have fuppofed that any 
one. man ever could be, guilty of the murderofi fuch a num¬ 
ber of his fellow creatures. But when he is informed that 
fuch a fa<5t as this cAme before * a court of juftice in this 
very country ; that it is incontrovertibly true; that it hap¬ 
pened within the laft five years ; that hundreds can come 
and fay, that they heard the melancholy evidence with 
tears ; what bounds is he to place to his belief? The great 
God, who looks down upon all his creatures with the fame 
impartial eye, feems to have infatuated the parties con¬ 
cerned, that they might bring the horrid circumftance to 
light, that it might be recorded in the annals of a publick 
court, as an authentick fpecimen of the treatment which 
the unfortunate Africans undergo, and at the fame time, 

* The adtion was brought by the owners againft the underwriters, to 
recover the value of the murdered flaves. It was tried at Guildhall. 
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as an argument to (hew, that there is no fpecies of cruelty, 
that is recorded to have been exercifed upon thefe wretch¬ 
ed people, fo enormous that it may not readily be believed. 

CHAP. VII. 

If the treatment then, as before deferibed, is confirmed 
by reafon* and the great credit that is due to difinterefted 
writers ori the fubjeCl; if the unfortunate Africans are 
ufed, as if their flefli were ftone, and their vitals brafs; by 
what arguments do you receivers defend your conduit ? 

You fay that a great part of your favage treatment con- 
fifts in punilhment for real offences, and frequently for 
fuch offences, as all civilized nations have concurred in 
punifhing. The firft charge that you exhibit againfl them 
is ipecifick, it is that of theft. But how much rather 
ought you receivers to blufli, who reduce them to fuch a 
fituation! who.reduce them to the dreadful alternative, 
that they muff either Jleal or perijh ! How much rather 
ought you receivers to.be confidered as robbers yourfelves, 
who caufe thefe unfortunate people to be Jlolen ! And how 
much greater is your crime, who are robbers of human 
liberty ! 

The next charge, which you exhibit agairtft them, is 
general, it is that of rebellion ; a crime of fuch a latitude, 
that you can impofe it upon almoft every a&ion, and of 
fuch' a nature, that you always annex to it the molt ex¬ 
cruciating pain. But what a contradiction is this to com¬ 
mon fenfe ! Have the wretched Africans formally refigned 
their freedom £ Have you any other claim upon their obe¬ 
dience, than that of force ? If then they are your fubjeCts, 
you violate the laws of government, by making them un¬ 
happy. But if they are not your fubjeCts, then, even 
though'they (hould refill your proceedings, they are not 
rebellious. 

But what do youTay to that long catalogue of offences, 
which you punilh, and of which no people but yourfelves 
take cognizance at all ? You fay that the wifdom of legi- 
flation has inferted it in the colonial laws, and that you 
punilh by authority. But do you allude to that execrable 
H 2 code, 
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code, that authorifes murder ? that tempts an unofFendcd 
perfon to kill the Have, that abhors and flies your fervicc ? 
that delegates a power, which no hoft of men, which not 
all the world, can poflefs r——- 

Or,—What do you fay to that daily unmerited feverity, 
which you confidcr only as common difcipline ? Here you 
fay that the Africans are vicious, that they are all of them 
ill-di fpofed, that you muft of neceflity be fevere. But Can 
they be well-difpofed to their opprefl'ors ? In their own 
country they were juft, generous, hofpitable: qualities, 
which all the African hiftorians allow them eminently to 
poftefs. If then they are vicious, they muft have contract¬ 
ed many of their vices from yourfelves; and as to their 
own native vices, if any , have been imported with them, 
are they not amiable, when compared with yours ? 

Thus then do the excufes, which have been hitherto 
made by the receivers , force a relation of fuch circum- 
ftances, as makes their conduCt totally inexcufable, and, 
inftead of diminifhing at all, highly aggravates their 
guilt. 


CHAP. VIII. 

I come now to that other fyftem of reafoning, which is 
always applied, when the former is confuted ; u that the 
u Africans are an inferiour link of the chain of nature, 
<e and are made for flavery.” 

This afiertion is proved by two arguments ; the firft of 
which was advanced alfo by the ancients, and is drawn 
from the inferiority of their capacities „ 

Let us allow then for a moment, that they appear to 
have no parts, that they appear to be void of underftand- 
ing. And is this wonderful, when you receivers deprefs 
their fenfes by hunger ? Is this wonderful, when by incef- 
fant labour, the continual application of the lafh, and the 
moft inhuman treatment that imagination can devife, you 
overwhelm their genius, and hinder it from breaking 
forth ?—No,—You confound their abilities by the feverity 
of their fervitude : for as a fpark of fire, if crufhed by too 
great a weight of incumbent fuel, cannot be blown into a 

flame, 
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flame, but fuddenly expires, Co the human mind, if deprelT- 
eci by rigorous fervitude, cannot be excited to a difplay of 
thofe faculties, which might otherwife have flionc with the 
brighteft luftre. 

" Neither is it wonderful in another point of view. For 
what is it that awakens the abilities of men, and diftin- 
guifhes them from the common herd ? Is it not often the 
amiable hope of becoming ferviceable to individuals, or 
the ft'ate ? Is it not often the hope of riches, or of power ? 
Is it not frequently the hope of temporary honours, or a 
failing fame? Thefe principles have all a wonderful efteCfc 
upon the mind. They call upon it to exert its faculties, 
and bring thofe talents to the publick view, which had 
otherwife been concealed. But the unfortunate Africans 
have no fuch incitements as thefe, that they ihould (hew 
their genius. They have no hope of riches, power, ho¬ 
nours, fame. They have no hope but this, that their 
miferies will be foon terminated by death. 

And here may be cenfured and expofed, the murmur- 
ings of the unthinking and the gay; who, going on in a 
continual round of pleafure and profperity, repine at the 
will of Providence, as exhibited in the Ihortnefs of human 
duration. But let a weak and infirm old age overtake 
them; let them experience calamities; let them feel but 
half the miferies which the wretched Africans undergo; and 
they will praifo thegoudnefs of Providence, who hath made 
them mortal, who hath preferibed certain ordinary bounds 
to the life of man, and who, by fuch a limitation, hath 
given all men this comfortable hope, that howeve» perfe¬ 
cted in life, a time will come in the common courfe of 
nature, when their fufferings will have an end. 

Such then is the nature of this fervitude, that we can 
hardly expeCt to find in thole, who undergo it, even the 
glimpfeof genius.' For if their minds are in a continual 
ftate of depreflion, and if they have no expectations in life 
to awaken their abilities and make them eminent, we can¬ 
not be liirprized if a fallen gloomy ftupidity fnould be the 
leading mark in their character; or if they fliould appear 
inferiour to thofe, who do not only enjoy the invaluable 
bleffings of freedom, but have every profpect before their 
eyes, that can allure them to exert their faculties. Now, 
H 3 if 
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if to thefe confederations we add, that many of the wretch¬ 
ed Africans are torn from their country in a ftate of nature, 
and that in general, as long as their flavery continues, every 
obftacle is placed in the way of their improvement, we 
jfhall have a fufficient anfwer to any argument that may be 
drawn from the inferiority of their capacities. 

It appears then, from the circumftances that have been 
mentioned, that to form a truejudgment of the abilities of 
thefe unfortunate people, we muft either take a general 
view of them before their flavery commences, or confine 
our attention to fuch, as, after it has commenced, have had 
any opportunity given them offhewing their genius either 
in arts or letters. If, upon fuch a fair and impartial 
view, there fhould be any reafon to fuppofe, that they are at 
all inferiour to others in the fame fituation, the argument 
will then gain fome of that weight and importance, which 
it wants at prefent. 

In their own country, where we are to fee them fir ft, 
we muft expect that the profpecft will be unfavourable. 
They are moftly in a favage ftate. Their powers of mind 
are limited to few objects, Their ideas are confcquently 
few. It appears, however, that they follow the fame mode 
of lft'e, and exercife the fame arts, as the anceftors of thofe 
very Europeans, who boaft of their great iuperiority, are 
defcribed to have done in the fame uncultivated ftate. 
This appears from the Nubian’s Geography, the writings 
of Leo the Moor, and all the fubfequent biftories, which 
thofe, who have vifited the African continent, have written 
from their own infpeiftion. Hence three conclufions; 
that their abilities are fuflicient for their fituation ;—that 
they are as great, as thofe of other people have been, in the 
fame ftate of fociety;—and that they are as great as thofe 
of any civilized people whatever, when the degree of the 
barbarifm of the one is drawn into a companion with thnt 
of the civilization of the other. 

Let us now follow them to the colonies. They are car¬ 
ried over in the unfavourable fituation defcribed. It is ob- 
ferved here, that though their abilities cannot be eftimated 
high from a want of cultivation, they are yet various, and 
that they vary in proportion as the nation, from which they 
have been brought, has advanced more or lefs in the fcale 
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of focial life. This obfervation, which is fo frequently 
made, is of great importance : for if their abilities expand 
in proportion to the improvement of the ftate, it is a clear 
indication, that if they were equally improved, they would 
be equally ingenious. 

But here, before I confider any opportunities that may 
be afforded them, let it be remembered that even their moffc 
polifhed fituation may be called barbarous, and that this 
circumftance, fhould they appear lefs docile than others, 
may be confidered as a fufficient anfwer to any objection 
that may be made to their capacities. Notwithstanding 
this, when they are put to the mechanical arts, they do not 
difcover a want of ingenuity. They attain them in as 
fhort a time as the Europeans, and arrive at a degree of ex¬ 
cellence equal to that of their teachers. This is a fadt 
almoft univerfally known, and affords us this proof, that 
having learned with facility fuch of the mechanical arts as 
they have been taught, they are capable of attaining any 
other, at leaft, of the fame dais, if they fhould receive but 
the fame inftrudtion. 

With refpedt to the liberal arts, their proficiency is cer¬ 
tainly lefs ; but not lefs in proportion to their time and op¬ 
portunity of ftudy; not lei's, becaufe they are lefs capable 
of attaining them, but becaufe they have feldom or ever 
an opportunity of learning them at all. It is yet extraor¬ 
dinary that their talents appear, even in fome of thefe fei- 
ences, in which they are totally uninftrudted. Their abi¬ 
lities in mufick are fuch, as to have been generally noticed. 
They play frequently upon a variety of inftruments, with¬ 
out any other affiftance than their own ingenuity. They 
have alfo tunes of their own compofition. Some of thefe 
have been imported among us, are now in ufe, and are 
admired for their fprightlinefs and eafe, though the unge¬ 
nerous and prejudiced importer has concealed their ori¬ 
ginal. 

Neither are their talents in poetry lefs confpicuous. 
Every occurrence, if their fpirits are not too greatly de- 
q^refled, is turned into a fong. Thefe fongs are faid to be 
incoherent and nonfenfical. But this proceeds principally 
from two caufes, an improper conjunction of words, arifjng 
from an ignorance of the language in which they compofe j 
H 4 " and 
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and a wildnefs of thought, arifing from the different man¬ 
ner, in ,wbich the organs of rude and civilized people will 
be ffruck by the fame objedfr. And as to their want of 
harmony and rhyme, which is the laft objedtion, the differ¬ 
ence of pronounciation is the caufe. Upon the whole, as 
they are perfedtiy confiftent with their own ideas, and are 
ftrictly mufical as pronounced by themfelves, they afford, 
us as high a proof of their poetical powers, as the works of 
the moft acknowledged poets. 

But where thefe impediments have been removed, where 
they have received an education, and have known and. 
pronounced the language with propriety, thefe defers have 
vanifhed, and their productions have been lefs objedtion- 
able. For a proof of this, I appeal to the writings of an* 
African girl, who made no contemptible appearance in 
this fpecies of compofition. She was kidnapped when only 
eight years old, and, in the year 1761, was tranfpcrted to 
America, where {he was fold with other flaves. She had 
no fchool education there, but receiving fome little in- 
ftruetion from the family, with whom fhewas fo fortunate 
as to live, (he obtained fucli a knowledge of the Englifh 
language within fixteen months from the time of her arri¬ 
val, a? to be able to fpeak it and read it to the aftonifhment 
of thole who heard her. She foon afterwards learned to 
write, and, having a great inclination to learn the Latin 
tongue, fne was indulged by her matter, and made a pro- 
grel's. Her poetical works were publifhed with his per-, 
million, in the year 1773. They contain thirty-eight pieces 
on different fubjedts. 1 {hull beg leave to. make a fhort ex- 
traS from two or three of them, for the obfervation of thq 
reader. 

* Phillis Wheatley, negroe Have to Mr. John Wheatley, of BoHon, 1 a 
N ew-England. 


From 
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* From an Hymn to the Evening. 

“ Fill’d with the praife of him who gives the light. 
And draws the fable curtains of the night, 

“ Let placid {lumbers footh each weary mind, 

<c At morn to wake more heav’nly and refin’d; 

“ So (hall the labours of the day begin, 

<c More pure and guarded from the fnares of fin. 

--r t. -&c. &c. 


From an Hymn to the Morning. 

? e Aurora hail ! and all the thoufand dyes, 

<c That deck thy progrefs through the vaulted Ikies ! 
?<*rhe morn awakes, and wide extends her rays, 

“ On ev’ry leaf the gentle zephyr plays. 

“ Harmonious lays the feather’d race refume, 

“ Dart the bright eye, and lhake the painted plume. 
— - - —- &c. &c. 


* Left It Ihould be doubted whether thefe Poems are genuine, we fliaJl 
tranfcribe the names of thofe, who figncd a certificate of their authen¬ 
ticity. 

His Excellency Thomas Hutchinfon, Governor. 

The Honourable Andrew Oliver, Lieutenant Governor. 


The Hon. Thomas Hubbard 
The Hon. John Erving 
The Hon. James Pitts 
The Hon. Harrifon Giay 
The Hon. James Bowdoin 
John Hancock, Efq. 

Jofeph Green, Efq. 

Richard Carey, Efq. 


The Rev. Cha. Chauncy, D.D. 
The Rev. Mather Byles, D.D. 
The Rev. Ed. Pemberton, D.D. 
The Rev. Andrew Elliot, D. D. 
The Rev. Sam. Cooper, D. D. 
The Rev. Samuel Mather 
The Rev, John Moorhead 
Mr. John Wheatley, her Mafter 


From 
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From Thoughts on Imagination. 

<e Now here, now there, the roving fancy flies, 

“ Till fome lov’d object ftrikes her wand’ring eye 
“ Whole filken fetters all the fenfes bind, 

<c And foft captivity involves the mind. 

“ Imagination ! who can fing thy force, 

61 Or who defcribe the fwiftnefs of thy courfe ? 

“ Soaring through air to find the bright abode, 

“ Th’ empyreal palace of the thund’ring God, 

({ We on thy pinions can furpafs the wind, 

<c And leave the rolling univerle behind: 

<c From ftar to ftar the mental opticks rove, 

“ Meafure the fkies, and range the realms above, 
* £ There in one view we grafp the mighty whole, 
“ Or with new worlds amaze th’ unbounded foul. 
. .. - - — See. Sec. 


_ 

Such is the poetry which I produce as a proof of my af- 
fertions. How far it has fucceeded, the reader may by 
this time have determined in his own mind. I fhall there¬ 
fore only beg leave to accompany it with this obfervation, 
that if the authorefs was defigneclfor favery , (as the argu¬ 
ment: muft confefs) the ‘greater part of the inhabitants of 
Britain muft lofe their claim to freedom. 

To this poetry I fhall add, as a farther proof of their abili¬ 
ties, the Profe compofitions of Ignatius Sancho, who receiv¬ 
ed fome little education. His letters are too well known, to 
make any extract, or indeed any farther mention of him, 
necefiary. If other examples of African genius fhould be 
required, fuffice it to fay, that they can be produced in 
abundance; and. that if I were allowed to enumerate in- 
ftances of African gratitude, patience, fidelity, honour, as 
fo many inftances of good fenfe, and a found underftand- 
ing, T fear that thoufands of the enlightened Europeans 
would gave occafion to blufti. 


But 
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But an objection will be made here, that the two per- 
fons whom 1 have particularized by name, are prodigies, 
and that if we were to live for many years, we fhould 
fcarcely meet with two other Africans of the fame defcrip- 
tion. But I reply, that confidering their fituation as be¬ 
fore deferibed, two perfons, above mediocrity in the lite¬ 
rary way, are as many as can be expected within a certain 
period of years; and farther, that if thefe are prodigies, 
they are only fuch prodigies as every day would produce, 
if they had the fame opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
as other people, and the fame expectations in life to excite 
their genius. This has been conftantly and folemnly af- 
ferted by the pious Benezet,* whom I have mentioned be¬ 
fore, as having devoted a confiderable part of his time to 
their inftruction. This great man, for I cannot but men-i 
tion him with veneration, had a better opportunity of 
knowing them than any perfon whatever, and he always 
uniformly declared, that he could never find a difference 
between their capacities and thofe of other people j that 
they were as capable of reafoning as any individual Eur'o- 
ropeans ; that they were as capable of the higheft intel¬ 
lectual attainments; in fhort, that their abilities were e- 
qual, and that they only wanted to be equally cultivated, 
to afford fpecimens of as fine productions. 

I have hitherto been confining myfelf to the colonial 
Africans,' having taken a view of them in their two differ¬ 
ent fituations, that is, both before and after their flavery 
had commenced. I muff now remark, that the great 
bulk of thofe, that are annually fhipped to the colonies, 
confifts of fuch as come from the inland parts, and who 
are in a lefs improved ftate than thofe that are fettled upon 
the coaft. It is but juft therefore, that I fliould confider 
the latter, wiiofe fituation is more refpe&able. 

It appears that many of the arts arc carried by thefe to 
great perfection. On feveral parts of the coaft they are 
good mcchanicks, working trinkets of various forts in 
gold, and executing their work with great ingenuity and 
tafte. 


*Jn the Preface; 


They 
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They work upon iron with equal, if not with greater 
dexterity. Their bar-iron is purchased of the Europeans. 
Of this they make cutlafies, the heads of fpears and lan¬ 
ces, and ornament them with fcollops and figures, in a 
neat and fymmetrical manner j going beyond the work¬ 
men in our own villages, and equalling thofe in fuch of 
our towns, as arc not deemed manufacturing. 

They weave alfo with great dexterity and exa&nefs both 
grafs and cotton. The blades of the former, which grow 
to a great length, are firft dyed, fome of them of a black, 
others of a red, and others of a yellow colour. They are 
then fo difpofed, as to make an agreeable variety in their 
appearance. This being done, they are worked up into 
malts and aprons of a yard fquare, and refembje the 
Scotch plaid. 

There is alfo a fdk grafs, which they manufacture with 
great neatnefs and tufte, and which always commands the 
attention of thofe, to whom any fpecimen of it is fhewn. 

But their cotton cloths are particularly to be admired. 
Thefe are made on all parts of the coafi:, and are of their 
native white, or dyed. The colours confpicuous in the 
latter, are either yellow, green, blue, or pink; and they 
are always laid on in ftripes, the Africans not having yet 
arrived at the art of expreifing figures upon cloth. The 
looms (if I may fo call them), upon which thefe cloths are 
manufactured, are about fix inches broad, fothat to make 
a piece of a yard wide, fix of thefe breadths muft be fewn 
together. Many of the cloths, made at Whydah and Be- 
nin,'arc worked in fuch a mafterly manner, as not to be 
exceeded by the fineft artifts in Europe. 

'Fo enumerate the different mechanical arts, which are 
pra&ifed by the natives of Africa on their own continent, 
would be now unnecefiary, fince to exercife thofe, which 
have been mentioned, fome abilities are required. It will, 
therefore, be fufficient to add on this head, that they never 
learned them of the Europeans; that they are fuch as 
their own native ingenuity fuggerted ; but that the Euro¬ 
peans, on the other hand, have confidered their cloths as 
l’o beautiful, as to have adopted them for patterns. 

Though I have mentioned fuch of their native attain¬ 
ments, as have eftablifhed their capacities beyond a doubt, 

yet 
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yet it would be unpardonable to omit.fome others,' which, 
being of a more ihtelieftual nature, muft Ihew them' in a 
yet more favourable light. 

It is aftonifhing with what facility the African brokers 
reckon up the exchange of European goods for flaves. 
One of thefe brokers has perhaps ten flaves to fell, and 
for each of thefe he demands ten different articles. He 
reduces them immediately by the head into bars, coppers, 
ounces, according to the medium of exchange that pre¬ 
vails in the part of the country in which he refides, and 
immediately ftrikes the balance. 

The European, on the other hand, takes his pen, and 
with great deliberation, and with all the advantages of 
arithmetick and letters, begins to eftimate alfo. He is fu 
unfortunate often, as to make a miftake ; but he no fooner 
errs, than he is detefted by this man of inferiour capacity, 
whom he can neither deceive in the name or quality of his 
goods, nor in the balance of his account. Inftances of 
this kind are very frequent: and it is now the general 
complaint of the captains fent upon the coaft, that the 
African brokers are fo nice in their calculations, that they 
can fcarcely come, off with a decent bargain. 

I prefume that inftances of this kind will be received as 
proofs of the exiftence of their underftandings, all arith¬ 
metical calculations being operations of the mind. There 
are others however of equal, if not of greater weight, to 
the point in queftion. 

On thofe parts of the coaft, which are the greateft mar¬ 
kets for flaves, many Africans refide, who aft as inter¬ 
preters to the Chips. Thefe, by great induftry and perfe- 
verance, have made thernfelves mafters of two or three of 
the languages of the country, and of the language of thofe 
Europeans, with whom they are moft connected in trade. 
This capacity of learning, and of converling in other lan¬ 
guages, is clearly a proof of the exiftence of refleftion, of 
a nice diferimination, and of iuch other qualities and pow¬ 
ers as are afcribeable to human beings alone. 

I muft not forget here, that feveral of the African trad¬ 
ers, or great men, are not unacquainted with letters. This 
is particularly the cafe at Bonny and Calabar, where they 
not only fpeak the Englifh language with fluency, but 

writs 
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write it. Thefe traders fend letters repeatedly to thd 
merchants here, fating the fituation of the markets, the 
goods which they would wifh to be fent out to them the 
next voyage, the number of Haves which they expedl to 
receive by that time, and fuch other particulars, as might 
be expected from one merchant to another, Thefe letters 
are always legible, void of ambiguity, and eafy to be un- 
derftood. They contain of courfe, fufficient arguments 
to fhew, that they are as Capable of conducing trade, and 
poflefs as good an uriderflanding as thofe to whom they 
write. I will not fay that they exhibit marks of an equal 
erudition. 

Thus then does it appear from the inftances that have 
been produced, and the obfervations that have been made 
on the occaflon, that if the minds of the Africans were 
unbroken by flavery, if they had the fame expe&ations in 
life as other people, and the fame opportunities of im¬ 
provement, either in the colonies or upon the coaft, they 
would be equal, in all the various branches of fcience, to the 
Europeans, and that the argument that fates them “ to 
“ be an inferiour link of the chain of nature, and defigned 
“ for fervitude,” as far as it depends on the inferiority of 
their capacities) is wholly malevolent and falfe.* 


CHAP. IX. 

The fecond argument, by which it is attempted to be 
proved, “ that the Africans are an inferiour link of the 
“ chain of nature, and are defigned for flavery,” is drawn 
from colour , and from thofe other marks, which diflin- 
guifh them from the inhabitants of Europe. 

To prove this with the greater facility, the receivers di¬ 
vide in opinion. Some of them contend that the Africans 
from thefe circumfances are the defendants of f Cain : 


* A$ to Mr. Hume’s afiertions with refpeft to African capacity, I 
have p'afl'ed them over in filencc, as they have been lo admirably refuted 
by the learned Dr. Beattie, in his Efi'ay on Truth, to which I refer the 
reader. The whole of this admirable refutation extends from p; 458, ro 
464. 

Genelis, ch. iv. 15 

others, 
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others, that they are the pofterity of Ham ; and that as it 
was declared by divine infpiration, that thefe fhould be 
fervants to the reft of the world, fo they are defigned for 
flavery; and that the reducing of them to fuch a fituation 
is only the accomplifhment of the will of heaven: while 
the reft, confidering them from the fame circumftances as 
a totally diftindt fpecies of men, conclude them to be an 
inferiour link of the chain of nature, and deduce the infe¬ 
rence defcribed. 

To anfwer thefe arguments in the cleareft and fulleft 
manner, I am under the neceflity of making two fuppofi- 
tions, firft, that the fcriptures are true; fecondly, that 
they are falfe. 

If then the fcriptures are true, it is evident that the po¬ 
fterity of Cain were extinguished in the flood. Thus one 
of the arguments is no more. 

. With refpedt to the curfe of Ham, it appears alfo that 
it was limited ; that it did not extend to the pofterity of 
all his ions, but only to the * ** defendants of him who 
was called Canaan: by which it was foretold that the 
Canaanites, a part of the pofterity of Ham, fhould ferve 
the pofterity of Shem and Japhet. 

Now how does it appear that thefe wretched Africans 
are*the defcendants of Canaan ?—By thofe marks, it will 
be faid, which diftinguifh them from the reft of the world. 
—But where are thefe marks to be found in the divine 
writings ? In what page is it faid, that the Canaanites 
were to be known by their colour^ their features\ their 
fann, or the very hair of their heads , which is brought 
into the account ?—But alas ! fo far are the divine writ¬ 
ings from giving any fuch account, that they (hew the 
aflertion to be falfe. They fliew that the f defcendants of 
Cufh were of the colour, to which the advocates for fla¬ 
very allude.; and of courfe* that there was no fuch limi¬ 
tation of colour to the pofterity of Canaan, or the inheri¬ 
tors of the curfe. 

* Genefis, ch. ix. 25, 26, 27. 

"f Jeremiah fays, chi' xiii. 23, Can the ./Ethiopian change his co« 

** lour, or the leopard his fpots Now the word, which is here, trail- 
Hated JEtbifmn, is in the original Hebrew “ the defendant of Cujb 
which Ihews that this colour was not confined to the defcendants of 
Canaan, as the advocates for flavery allert. 

Suppofc 
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Suppofe I fhould now {hew, upon the moft undeniable 
evidence, * that thofe of the wretched Africans, who are 
fingled out as inheriting the curfe, are descendants of Cufib' 
or Phut; and that I fhould fhew farther, that but a fingld 
remnant of Canaan, which was afterwards ruined, was 
ever in Africa at all.—Here all is confirmation.— 

But unfortunately again for the argument, though won¬ 
derfully for the confirmation that the feriptures are of di¬ 
vine original, the whole prophecy has been completed. 
A part of the defeendants of Canaan were hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and became tributary and fubjedt 
to the Ifraelites, or the defeendants of-Shem. The Greeks 
afterwards, as well as the Romans, who were both the 
defeendants of Japhet, not only fubdued thofe who were 
fettled in Syria and Paleftine, but purfued and conquered 
all fuch as were then remaining. Thefe were the Tyrians 
and Carthaginians: the former of whom were ruined' by 

. Alex- 

* It is very extraordinary that the advocates for ilavery ihould confider 
thofe Africans, whom they call negroes, asthe defeendants of Canaan, 
when few hiftorical fafts can be fo well afeertained, as that out of the 
defeendants of the four fons of Ham, the defeendants of Canaan were 
the only people, (if l except the Carthaginians, who were a colony of 
Canaan, and were afterwards ruined) who did not fettle in that quarter 
isf the globe. Africa was incontrovertibly peopled by the pofterity of the 
three other fons. I canno^Mffiew this in a clearer manner, than in the 
■words of the learned Mr. Bryant, in his letter ttf Mr; Granville Sharp 
on this fubjeft. 

“ We learn' from feripture, that Ham had four, fons, Cbus, Mixraim , 
*.* Pbut, and Canaan, Gen. x. 5* 6. Canaan occupied Pjtlefine, and the 
<f country called by his name: Mixraim, Egypt: but Phut palled deep 
into Africa, and, I believe, moft of the nations in that part of the world 
are descended from him ; at leaft'more than from any otlier perfon.” fo~ 
fephus fays, “ that Pbut was the founder of the nations in Libya, and the pco- 
“ pie were from him called ifisioi Phuti Antiq. L. 1. c." 7. “ By Lybia 

** he underftands, as^the Greeks did, Africa in general; for the.particu- 
“ lar country called Lybia Proper, was peopled by the Lubirn- or Lebabim , 
* { one of the branches from Mixraim , AaCist.a « AlCvsc. Chron. l’af- 
« chale, p. 29. 

“ The fons of Phut fettled in Mauritania, where was a country called 

Pbutia, and a river of the like denomination. Mauritaniae Fluvius 
<c ufque ad praefens Tenjpus Pbut dicitut, omnifq; ciica eum Regio 
“ Phutcnfu. Hieron. Tradir. Hebrreae.-—Amnem, quem vocant Fut." 
** Pliny, Lib. 5. c. 1. Some of this family fettled above ZEgypt, near 
“ ./Ethiopia* and were ftyled Troglodytse. sf tt 'rparyKof dim* 

t( Syncellus, p. 47. “ Many of them pafled inland, and peopled the 

Mediterranean country.” 

«* la 
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Alexander and the Greeks, the latter by Scipio and the 
Romans. 

There was fomething fo remarkable, and To expreffive 
of the interpofitioh of the Deity to accomplifh the words 
of his own mouth, in the cafe of the defendants of Ja- 
phet, that I cannot pafs it over ih filence. 

When Alexander went on his eaftern expedition, he 
had no thoughts of vifiting the city of Tyre* but his atten¬ 
tion was wonderfully called to it by the following occur¬ 
rence. 

The Tyrians having heard of his fame, and knovtdng 
that he was then on his march to perform new conquefts, 
were apprehenfive that, among other places, he might 
vifit Tyre. They therefore fent ambafiadors to him to 
prefent him with a crown of gold, and to congratulate 
him on the fuccefs of his arms, hoping by thefe means to 
conciliate his favour, and to prevent his arrival in their 
city. 

Alexander Was much pieafed with the prefent. He 
received the ambalfadors accordingly, but told them that 
as the Tyrians had done him fo much honour, he could 
not do lefs than pay his vows to Hercules, and his re- 
fpe&s to the citizens, in Tyre; 

This anfwer was of all others the moft diflreffingw 
They little thought that their politenefs would have met 
with fo handfome a return. They therefore replied im- 

“ Tn procefs of tifne the fons of 'Chin alfo, (after their expulfion from 
“ Egypt) made fet'tlements upon the fea coaft of A frica , and came into 
*»■ Mauritania. Hence we find traces of them alfo in the names of pla¬ 
it ces, fuch as Churls, Chufares , upon the coaft: and a river Chufa, and 
« a city Cotta, together with a promontory, Cotis, in Mauritania, all dc- 
“ nominated from.'Ci«r; who at different times, and by different peo- 
« pie, was called Chus , Cuth, Cop, and Goth. The river Cufa is mcn- 
“ tioned by Pliny, Lib. 5. c. 1. and by Ptolomy. 

“ Many ages after thefe fettiements, there was Another eruption of 
« the Cupitcs into thefe parts, under the name, of Saracens and Moors, 
“ who over-ran Africa , to tho very extremity of Mount Atlas. They 
<c pafied over and conquered Spain to the north, and they extended 
« themfelves foathward, as I faid in my tieatife*. to the rivers Senegal 
“ and Gambia, and as low as the Gold Coajl. I mentioned this, becaufe 
“ I do not think that they proceeded much‘farther $ moft of the nations 
« to the foutb being, as I imagine, of the race of Phut. The very 
<« country upon the river Gambia on one fide, is at this day.called Phuta , 
« of which Bluet, in his hiftory of Juba Ben Solomon, gives an account.” 

I mediately. 
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mediately, that if he intended to pay his vows to Hercu¬ 
les, he would do it with more propriety at old Tyre, 
where there was a much more ancient temple of Hercu¬ 
les, than that in their own city. 

Alexander now feeing the matter in its true light, that 
their congratulations had proceeded from felfifh views, 
and that they had only been endeavouring to prevent him 
from vifiting the place, was exceedingly irritated, and 
threatened to deftroy it immediately. 

To this little and unaccountable circumftance, which 
no human being could have - ever forefeen to have been 
attended with fuch an event, is to be attributed the 
completion of the prophecy. For he never forgot his 
promife, but almoft inftantly put his army in motion, and 
advanced to the very walls. : He befieged it for feven 
months, when he took it by ftorm, and configned the 
greateft. part of the inhabitants to .death, and the reft to 
Jlavery. 

But. though the fate of the Tyrians was fuch, yet the 
defendants of Canaan had not all of them undergone the 
curie, A body of Tyrians* prior to this event, had found 
their way into Africa, and had built Carthage j fo that 
thofe, with whom the prophecy had not yet been com¬ 
pleted, were fettled there. The divine vengeance how¬ 
ever purfued them to their new place of abode. Within 
two centuries after the deftrudlion of Tyre, it was debated 
in the Roman fenate,. whether Carthage fhould not utterly 
be deftroyed. The queftion was carried in the affirma¬ 
tive, and Carthage fell. 

That a heathen fenate fhould debate the queftion, and 
fhould at laft determine in fuch a manner as to complete a 
prophecy, is certainly a wonderful occurrence; and to be 
attributed to a fuperintending power, who can turn the 
hearts and thoughts of men to the accomplifhment of his 
own word'. 

It appears then that the fecond argument is wholly in¬ 
applicable and falfe : that it is falfe in its application , be- 
caufe, thofe who were the obi.edls of the curie, were a to¬ 
tally diftindl people: that it is falfe in its proofs becaufe no 
fuch diftinguilhing marks,, as have been fpecified, are to 
be found in the divine writings: and that, if the proof 

could 
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could be made out, it would be now inapplicable , as the 
curfe has been long completed. 

With refpedt to the third argument, I mull now fup- 
pofe that the fcriptures are falle ; that mankind did not 
all fpring from the fame original; that there are different 
fpecies of men. Now what muft we juftly conclude from 
fuch a fuppofition ?. Muft we conclude that one fpecies is 
inferiour to another, and that the inferiority depends upon 
their colour, or their features , or their form f —No-—We 
muft now confult the analogy of nature, and the conclu- 
fion will be this : “ that as /he tempered the bodies of the 
different ipecies of men in a different degree, to enable 
them to endure the relpedlive climates of their habitation, 
fo Ihe gave them a variety of colour and appearance with a 
like benevolent defign.” 

. To Turn up the whole. If the fcriptures are true, it is 
evident that the pofterity of Cain are no more; that the 
curie of Ham has been accompliflied ; and that, as all 
men were derived from the fame ftock, fo this variety of 
appearance in men muft either have proceeded from feme 
interpofition of the Deity, or from a co-operation of cer¬ 
tain caufes, which have an effect upon the human frame, 
and have the power of changing it more or lefs from its 
primitive appearance, as they happen to be more or lefs 
numerous or powerful than thofe, which added upon the 
frame of man in the firft feat of his habitation. If from 
the interpofition of the Deity, then we muft conclude that 
he, who bririgcth good out of evil, produced it for their 
convenience. If, from the co-operation of the caufes be¬ 
fore related, what argument may not be found againft any. 
fociety of men, who ihoukl happen to differ, in the points, 
alluded to, from oudelves ? 

If, on the other hand, the fcriptures are falfe, then it. 
is evident, there was never fuch a perfon as Cain, nor 
Ham , nor Canaan ; and that nature beftowed fuch co¬ 
lour, features, and form, upon the different fpecies of men, 
as were beft adapted to their fituation. 

Thus, on which ever fuppofition it is founded, the 
whole argument muft fall. And indeed it is impoffible 
that it can ftand, even in the eye of common fenfe. For 
if you admit the fortn of men as a junification of flavery, 

1 2 you 
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you may fubjugate your own brother; if features , then? 
you mull quarrel with all the world : if colour , where are- 
you to flop ? It is evident, that if you travel from the 
equator to the northern pole, you will find a regular * gra - 
dation of colour from black to white. Nowifyoucanjuftly 
take him for your H ave, who is of the deepeft die, what-hind¬ 
ers you from taking him allb, who only differs' from the 
former but by a {hade. Thus you rrfay proceed, taking each 
in regular fucceflion to the poles.' But who are you, that 
thus take into flavery fo many people ? Where do you live 
yourfefr Do you live m Spain , or in France , or in Britain? 
If in either of thefe countries, take care left the whiter 
natives of the north fhould have a claim upon yourfelf. —- 
But the argument is too ridiculous to be farther no¬ 
ticed. 

Having now fileneed the whole argument, I might im¬ 
mediately proceed to the difeuffion of other points, with¬ 
out even declaring my opinion as to which of the fuppofi- 
tions might be right, on which it has been refuted ; but I 
do not think myfelf at liberty to do this. Many of the- 
prefent age would rejoice to find that the feriptures had no 
foundation, and would anxioufly catch at the writings of 
him, who fliould mention them in a doubtful manner. I 
fhall therefore declare my fentiments, by afferting that they 
are true, and that all mankind, however various their ap¬ 
pearance, are derived from the fame ftock. 

To prove this, I fhall not produce thofe innumerable- 
arguments, by which the feriptures have flood the teft of 
ages, but advert to a fingle fa<Sh It is an univerfal law,, 
obfervable throughout the whole creation, that if two ani¬ 
mals of a different fpecies propagate , their offspring is un¬ 
able to continue its nun fpecies. By this admirable law, the 
different fpecies are preferved diftindfc; every poffibility 
of confufion is prevented, and the world is forbidden to- 
be over-run by a race of monfters. Now, if we apply 
this law to thofe of the humankind, who arefaid to be a 
diftindlt fpecies from each other, it immediately fails. The 
mulattoe is as capable of continuing his own fpecies as his 

* i. e. In thofe inhabitants, who have been long fettled In their refpeft- 
Ive places of abode., 

father; 
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father ; a clear and irrefragable proof, that the f fcrip- 
tu-re account of the creation is true, and that “ God, who 
hath made the world, hath made of * one blood all 
•“ the nations of men that dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” 

But if this be the cafe, it will be faid that mankind 
were originally of one colour ; and it will be afked at the 
fame time, what it is probable that the colour was, and 
'how they came to aflume fo various an appearance ? To 
; each of thefe I fhall make that reply, which I conceive to 
•be the moft rational. 

As mankind were originally of the fame flock, fo it is evi¬ 
dent that they were originally of the fame colour. But how 
fhall we attempt to afcertain it? Shall we Englijhmen fay, 
that it was the fame as that which w r e find to be peculiar 
toourfelves?—No-—This would be a vain and partial 
•confideration, and would betray our judgment to have ari- 
fen from that falfe fondnefs, 'which habituates us to fup- 
pofe, that every thing belonging to ourfelves is the perfedfeft 
and the beft. Add to this, that w t fliould always be li¬ 
able to a juft reproof from every inhabitant of the globe, 
whole colour was different from our own; becaufe he would 
juftly fay, that he had as good a right to imagine that his 
own was the primitive colour, as that of any other peo¬ 
ple. 

How then fhall we attempt to afcertain it? Shall we 
look into the various climates of the earth, fee the colour 
that generally prevails in the inhabitants of each, and ap¬ 
ply the rule? This will be certainly free from partiality, 
il 3 and 

■f When America was firft difeovered, it was thought by fome, that the 
feripture account of the creation was falfe, and that there were different 
fpecies of men, becaufe they could never fuppofc that people, in fo rude 
a ftatc as the Americans, could have tranfported themfelves to that con¬ 
tinent from any'parts cf the known world. This opinion however was 
refuted by the celebrated Captain Cooke, who ffiewed that the trajett 
between the continents of Afia and America, was as fhort as fome, which 
people in as rude a date have been aftually known tOipafs. This affords 
an excellent caution againft an ill-judged and hafly cenlure of the divine 
writings, becaufe every difficulty which may be ftaited, cannot be in- 
flantly cleared up, 

* The divine writings, which afTert that all men were derived from the 
famejlock, fhew alfo, in the fame inftancc of Cujb, p. i$o, that fome of 
jliern had changed their original complexion. 
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and will afford us a better profpeft of fuccefs: for as 
every particular diftriift has its particular colour., fo it is 
evident that the complexion of Noah and his fons, from 
whom the reft of the world were defcended, was the fame 
as that, which is peculiar to the country which was the 
feat of their habitation. This, by fuch a mode of decifion, 
will be found.a dark olive ; a beautiful colour, and a juft 
medium between white and black. That this Was the pri¬ 
mitive colour, is highly probable from 'the obfervations that 
have been made; and, if admitted, will afford a valuable 
lefTon to the Europeans, to be cautious how they deride 
thofe of the oppofite complexion, as there is great reafon 
to prefume, that the purejl * ivhite is as far removed from 
the primitive colour as the deepejl black. 

I come now to the grand queftion, which is, that 
i r mankind were originally of this or any other colour, how 
came it to pafs, that they fhould wear fo various an ap¬ 
pearance ? I reply, as I have had occafion to fay before, 
either by the interpcjition of the Deity for by a co-operation 
of certain caufcsy which have an effedi itpon the human 
frame , and have the power of changing it more or lefs from 
its prbnitive appearance , as they are more or lefs numerous or 
powerful than thofe , which allied upon the frame of man in 
the fir/1 feat of his habitation. 

With refpedt to the Divine interpofition, two epochs 
have been affigned, when this difference of colour has 
been imagined to have been fo produced. The firft is 
that, which has been related, when the curfe was pro-' 
nounced on a branch of the pofterity of Ham. But this 
argument has been already refuted ; for if the particular 
colour alluded to were aftigned at this period, it was af- 
figried to the defendants of Canaan , to diftinguifh them 
from thofe of his other brothers, and was therefore limited 


* The folloiving are the grand colours difcerniblc in mankind, between 
which there are many lhades. 

White 


^ —Olive— 


Copper 

Black 


to 
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to the former. But the defendants of * Cujh^ as I have 
ftiewn before, partook of the fame colour ; a clear proof, 
that it was neither afligned to them on this occafion, nor 
at this period. 

The fecond epoch is that, when mankind were difperf- 
ed on the building of Babel. It has been thought, that 
both national features and colour might probably have been 
given them at this time, becaufe thefe would have aflifted 
the confufion of language, by caufmg them to difperfc 
into tribes, and would have united more firmly the indi¬ 
viduals of each, after the difperfion had taken place. But 
this is improbable : firft, becaufe there is great reafon to 
prefume that Mofes, who has mentioned the confufion of 
language, would have mentioned thefe circumftances alfo, 
if they had a&ually contributed to bring about fo fingular 
an event: fecondly, becaufe the confufion of language 
was fufficient of itfelf to have accomplifhed this ; and we 
cannot fuppofe that the Deity could have done any thing 
in vain: and thirdly, becaufe, if mankind had been dif- 
perfed, each tribe in its peculiar hue, it is impoflible to 
conceive, that they could have wandered and fettled in 
fuch a manner, as to exhibit that regular gradation of co¬ 
lour from the equator to the poles,' fo confpicuous at the 
prefent day. 

Thefe are the only periods, which there has been even 
the fhadow of a probability for affigning; and we may 
therefore conclude that the preceding obfervations, toge¬ 
ther with fuch circumfirances as will appear in the prefent 
chapter, will amount to a> deinonftration, that the dif¬ 
ference of colour was never caufed by any interpofition of 
the Deity, and that itmuft have proceeded therefore from, 
that incidental co-operation of caufes , which has been be¬ 
fore related. - 

What thefe caufes are, it is out of the power of human 
wifdom pofitively to allert: there are fa£ts, however, 
which, if properly weighed and put together, will throw 
confiderable light upon the fubjedt. Thefe I fhall fubmit 
to the perufid of the reader, and (hall deduce from them? 

* See note, p. 180. To this I may add, that thereftof thedefeend- 
arits of Ham, as far as they can be traced, aie now alfo-black, as; well 
as many of the defendants of • 

I 4 fuch 
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fuch inferences only, as almoft every perfon would have 
made in his own mind, on their recital. 

The firft point, that occurs to be afcertained, is, 
<{ What part of the fkin is the feat of colour r” The old 
anatomifts ufually divided the fkin into two parts, or lami¬ 
na 5 the exteriour and thinned:, called by the Greeks Epi¬ 
dermis, by the Romans Cuticula , and hence by us Cuticle ; 
End the interiour, called by the former Derma, and by the 
latter Cutis, or true Jkin, Hence they muft necellarily 
have fuppofed, that, as the true Jkin was in every refpedt 
the fame in all human fubje&s, however various their ex¬ 
ternal hue, fo the feat of colour muft have exifted in the 
Cuticle , or upper furface. 

Malphigi, an eminent Italian phyfician of the laft 
century, was the firft perfon who difcovered that the 
fkin was divided into three lamina, or parts; the Cuticle., 
the true Jkin , and a certain coagulated fubftance fituated 
between both, which he diftinguiftied by the title of Mu-, 
fojum Corpus ; a title retained by anatomifts to the prefent 
day: which coagulated fubftance adhered fo firmly to the 
Cuticle , as, in all former anatomical preparations, to have 
come off with it, and, from this circumftance, to have 
led the antient anatomifts to believe, that there were but 
two lamina, or divifible portions in the human fkin. 

This difeovery was fufficient to afeertain the point in 
queftion: for it appeared afterwards that the Cuticle , 
when divided according to this difeovery from the other 
lamina, was femi-tranfparent j that the cuticle of the 
blackeft negroe was of the fame tranfparency and co¬ 
lour, as that of the pureft white ; and hence, the true 
jfkins of both being invariably the fame, that the mu- 
cojum corpus was the feat of colour. 

This has been farther confirmed by all fubfequent 
anatomical experiments, by which it appears, that, what¬ 
ever is the colour of this intermediate coagulated fub- 
ftance, nearly the fame is the apparent colour of the 
upper furface of the fkin. Neither can it be otherwife t 'j 
for the Cuticle , from its tranfparency, muft neceffarily 
tranfmit the colour of the fubftance beneath it, in the 
fame manner, though not in the fame degree, as the 
$or$ea tranfmits the colour pf the iris of the eye. This 

tranfparency 
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transparency is a matter of ocular demonftration in 
white people. It is confpicuous in every bluih ; for 
no one can imagine, that the cuticle becomes red, as 
often as this happens; nor is it lefs difcoverable in the 
veins, which are fo eafy to be difcerned; for no one can 
fuppofe, that the blue rtreaks, which are conftantly feen in 
the faircft complexions, are painted, as it were, on the 
furface of the upper fkin. From thefe, and a variety of other 
^observations, no maxim is more true in phyfiology,, 
than that on the mucofum corpus depends the colour of the 
human body ; or in other words, that the mucofum corpus 
being of a different colour in different inhabitants of tbe 
globe, and appearing through the cuticle or upper fur- 
face of the Ikin, gives them that various appearance, 
which ftrikes us fo forcibly in contemplating the human 
race. 

As this can be incontrovertibly afcertained, it is evi¬ 
dent, that whatever caufes co-operate in producing this 
different appearance, they produce it by acting upon the 
mucofum corpus^ which from the almoft incredible , manner 
in which the f cuticle is perforated, is as acccilible as the 
cuticle itfelf. Thefe caufes are probably thofe various 
qualities of things, which combined with the influence of 
the fun, contribute to form what we call climate. For 
when any perfon confiders, that ail the mucous fubftance, 
before-mentioned, is found to vary in its colour, as the 
climates vary from the equator to the poles, his mind muff ! 
be inffantly flruck with the hypothefis, and he muff adopt 
it without any hcfltation, as the genuine caufe of the 
phenomenon. 

* Difeafcs.have a great cff'cdl upon the mucofum corpus, but particularly 
the jaundice, which turns it yellow. Hence, being tranfmitted through 
the cuticle, the yellow appearance of the whole body. But this, even as; 
a matter of ocular demonftration, is not confined folely to wiiite people j 
negroes thcmfelves, while aft’eCled with thefe nr other difordertf, changing 
their black colour for that which the dilcafe has conveyed to the mucous 
fubftance. 

■f The cutaneous pores arc fo exccfllvely fmall, that one grain of farid, 
(according to Dr. Lcwcnhocck’s calculations) would cover many hund¬ 
reds of them* 


This 
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This fa£t, * of the variation of the mucous fub/iance ac¬ 
cording to the fituation of the place , has been clearly afcer- 
tained in the numerous anatomical experiments that have 
been made; in which, fubje&s of all nations have come 
under confideration. The natives of many of the king¬ 
doms and ifles of Afw , are found to have their corpus mu- 
cofum black. Thofe of Africa , fituated near the line, of 
the fame colour. Thofe of the maritime parts of the fame 
continent, of a dufky brown, nearly approaching to it; 
and the colour becomes lighter or darker in proportion 
as the diftance from the equator is either greater or lefs. 
The Europeans are the faireft inhabitants of the world. 
Thofe fituated in the moft fouthern regions of Europe , 
have in their corpus mucofum a tinge of the dark hue of their 
African neighbours; hence the epidemic complexion, pre¬ 
valent among them, is nearly of the colour of the pickled 
Spanifh olive; while in this country, and thofe fituated 
nearer the north pole, it appears to be almoft, if not abfo- 
lutely, white. 

Thefe are fails which anatomy has eftablifhed; and I 
acknowledge them to be fuch, that I cannot diveft m'yfel'f 
of the idea, that climate has a confiderable fhare in pro¬ 
ducing a difference of colour. Others, I know, have in¬ 
vented other hypothefes, but all of them have been in- 
ffantly refuted, as unable to explain the difficulties for 
which they were advanced, and as abfolutely contrary to 
fa<5l: and the inventors themielves have been obliged, al¬ 
moft as foon as they have propofed them, to acknowledge 
them deficient. 

The. only objection of any confequence, that has ever 
been made to the hypothefis of climate , is this, that the 
people under the fame parallels are not exactly of the fa?ne co¬ 
lour. But this is no obje£tion in fa<St: for it does not fol¬ 
low that thofe countries, which are at ah equal diftance 
from the equator, fhould have their climates the fame. 
Indeed hothing is more contrary to experience than this. 
Climate depends upon a variety of accidents. High 

* I do not mean to infinuate that the fame people have their corpus 
muc'Jum fenfibly varied, ns often ns they go into another latitude, but that 
the fatt is true only of different people, who have been long eftabliihed in 
different latitudes. 

mountains, 
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mountains, in the neighbourhood of a place, make it 
cooler, by chilling the air that is carried over them by 
the winds. Large /'presiding fucculent plants, if among 
the productions of the, foil, have the fame effect: they af¬ 
ford agreeable cooling (hades, and a moift atmofphere from . 
their continual exhalations, by which the ardour of the 
fun is confiderable abated. While the foil, on the other 
hand, if of a fandymature, retains the heat in an uncom¬ 
mon degree, and makes the fummers confiderably hotter 
than thofe which are found to exift in the fame latitude, 
where the foil is different. To this proximity of what 
may be termed burning [ands, and to the fulphurous and 
metallick particles which are continually exhaling from 
the bowels of the earth, is afcribed the different degree 
of blacknefs, by which fome African nations are diftin- 
guifhable from each other, though under the fame paral¬ 
lels. To thefe obfervations I may add, that though the 
inhabitants of the fame parallel are not exaCtly of the fame 
hue, yet they differ only by (hades of the fame colour; 
or, to fpeak with more preciflon, that there are no two 
people, in fuch a lituation, one of whom is white, and the. 
other black. To fum up the- whole-— ; —Suppofe we 
were to take a common globe ; to begin at the equator ; 
to paint every country along the meridian line in fucceffion 
from thence to the poles; and to paint them with the fame 
colour which prevails in the refpedfive inhabitants of each, 
wefhould fee the black, with which we had been obliged 
to begin, infenfibly changing to an olive, and the olive, 
through as many intermediate colours, to a white : and 
if, on the other hand, we (liould complete any one of the - 
parallels according to the fame plan, we (liould fee a differ-- 
ence perhaps in the appearance of fome of the countries 
through which it ran, though the difference would con- 
fid: wholly in (hades of the fame colour. 

The argument therefore, which is brought againft the 
hypothecs, is fo far from being an objection, that I (hall 
confider it as one of the firft arguments in its favour: for' 
if climate has really an influence on the mwr.us fttbjlance 
of the body, it is evident that we muff not only expedt to 
fee a gradation of colour'in the inhabitants from the 

equator 
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equator to the poles, hut alfo * different {hades of the 
fame colour in the inhabitants of the feme parallel. 

To this argument, I fhall add one that is incontrover¬ 
tible, which is, that when the black inhabitants of Africa 
are tranfplanted to colder , or the white inhabitants of 
Europe to hotter climates, their children, born there , are 
of a different colour from themfelves ; that is lighter in the 
firft, and darker in the fecond inftance; 

As a proof of the firfh, I {hall give the words of the 
Abbe Raynal, in his admired publication, f u The 
<c children,” fays he, tc which they, (the Africans ) pro- 
a create m America , are not fo black as their parents were, 
£t After each generation the difference becomes more pal- 
pable. It is poffible, that after a numerous fucceilion 
“ of generations, the men come from Africa would not 
w be diftinguifhed from thole of the country, into which 
<£ they may have been tranfplanted.” 

This circumftance I have had the pleafure of hearing 
confirmed by a variety of perfons, who have been wit- 
neffcs of the fa& j but particularly by many || intelligent 
Africans, who have been parents themfelves in America , 
and who have declared that the difference is fo palpable in 
the northern provinces , that not only they themfelves have 
conftantly obferved it, but that they have heard it obferved 
by others. 

Neither 5s this variation in the children from the colour 
of their parents improbable. The children of the blackejl 


* Suppofe we were to fee two nations, contiguous to each other, of 
fclack and white inhabitants in the fame parallel, even this would be no 
obje&ion, for many circumftances are to be considered. A black people 
may have wandered into a white, and a white people into a black latitude, 
and they may not have been fettled there a fufficicnt length of time for 
fuch a change to have been accomplilhed in their complexion, as that 
they rfiould be like the old eftabliflied inhabitants of the parallel, into 
which they have lately come. 

-{• Juftamond’s Abbe Raynal, v. 5. p. 193. 

|| The author of this Effay made it his bufinefs to inquire of the moft 
intelligent of thofe, whom he could meet with in London, as to the 
authenticity of the fadh All thofe from America a (luted him that it was 
ftri&ly true j thofe from the Weft Indies, that they had never obferved 
it there 5 but that they had foujid a fcnfible difference in themfelves /ince 
they came to England. 
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Africans are * born of a cream colour , or of a white. In 
this ftate they continue for about a month, when they 
change to a pale yellow. In procefs of time they become 
brown. Their fkin ft ill continues to inereafe in darknefs 
with their age, till it becomes of a dirty, fallow black, 
and at length, after a certain period of years, glofly and 
lhinirig Now, if climate has any influence on the mucous 
fubjlance of the body, this variation in the children from 
the colour of their parents is an event, which muft be 
reafonably expe&ed : for being born white, and not hav¬ 
ing equally powerful caufes to a& upon them in colder, as 
their parents had in the hotter climates which they left, it 
muft neceflarily follow, that the fame effect cannot pofli- 
bly be produced. 

Hence alfo, if the hypothefis be admitted, may be 
deduced the reafon, why even thofe children, who have 
been brought from their country at an early age into 
colder regions, have been obferved to be of a lighter 
colour than thofe who have remained at home till they 
arrived at a ftate of manhood. For having undergone 
fome of the changes which we mentioned to have attend¬ 
ed their countrymen from infancy to a certain age, and 
having been taken away before the reft could be com¬ 
pleted, thefe farther changes, which would have taken 
place had they remained at home, feem either to" have 
been checked in their progrefs, or weakened in their de¬ 
gree, by a colder climate. 

I come now to the fecond and oppofite cafe; for 
a proof of which I (hall appeal to the words of Dr. 
Mitchell, in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions.f u The 
“ Spaniards , who have inhabited America under the torrid 
46 zone for any time, are become as dark coloured as our 
<c native Indians of Virginia, of which, I myfelf have been 
<c a witnefs ; and were they not to intermarry with the 
“ Europeans , but lead the fame rude and barbarous lives 


* This circumftanec, which always happens, fhews that they are cie- 
feended from the fame parents as ouffelves; for had they been a diftlndt 
fpecics of men, and the blacknefs entirely ingrafted in their conftitution 
and frame, there is great reafon to prefume, that their children would 
have been born black. 

f Phllof. Tranf. No. 476. fett. 4; 


<c with 
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“ with the Indians , it is very probable that, in a fuc-* 
“ ceffion of many generations, they would become as 
w dark in complexion.” ■ 7 

To this inftancc I fhall add one, which is mentioned 
by a * late writer, who defcribing the African coaft, and 
the European fettlements there, has the following pafiiige. 
<c There are feveral other im.all Portuguese fettiementV 
<c and one of fome note , at Mitomba , a river in Sierra 
ct Leon. The people here called Pori agueJS areprinci- 
tc pally perfons bred from a mixture of the firff Portuguefe 
<c difeoverers with the natives, and now become, in their 
tc complexion and woolly quality of their hair, perfect ne- 
<£ groesy retaining however a fmattering of the Portuguefe 
iC language.” 

Thefe fails, with refped to the colonifts of the Euro- 
peansy are of the higheft importance in the prefent cafe, 
and deferve a ferious attention. For when we know to a 
certainty from whom they are defeended ; when we know 
that they were, at the time, of, their , tranfplantation, of 
the fame colour as thofe from whom they feverally fprung; 
and when, on the other hand, we are credibly informed, 
that they have changed it for the native colour of the 
place which they now inhabit ; the evidence in fupport of 
thefe fads is as great, as if a perfon, on the removal of 
two or,three, families into another climate, had determin¬ 
ed to afeertain the circumftanc.e; as if he had gone with 
them and watched their children; as if he had comrau^ 
nicated his obfervations at his death to a fuccelTor; as if 
his fuccelTor had profecuted ihe plan, and thus an unin¬ 
terrupted chain of evidence had been kept up from 
their firft removal to any determined, period of fucceeding 
time. 

But though thefe fails feem fufficient of therofelves to 
confirm my opinion, they are not the only fads which can 
be adduced in its fupport. It can be fhewn, that the 
members of the very fame familyyW hen divided from each 
other, and removed into different countries, have not 
only changed their family complexion, but that they have 


* Treatife upon the Trade from Great Britain to Africa, by an African 
sierchant. 

changed 
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changed it to as many different colours as they have gone 
into different regions of the ivorld. We cannot have, 
perhaps, a more ftriking inftance of this, than in ‘the 
Jews. Thefe people are fcattered over the face of the 
whole earth. They have preferved themfelves diftindfc 
from the reft of the world by their religion; and, as* they 
never intermarry with any but thofe of their own fedt, fo 
they have no mixture of blood in their veins, that fhould 
differ from each other: and yet nothing is more true, 
than that the * Englijh Jew is white, the Pbrtuguefe fwar- 
thy, the Armenian olive, and the Arabian copper; in 
ihort, that there appear to be as many different fpecies of 
Jews, as there are countries in which they refide. 

To thefe fadts I fhall add the following cbfervatiori, 
that if we can give credit to the ancient hiftorians in ge¬ 
neral, a change from the darkeft black to the pureft. white 
muft have actually been accomplifhed. One inftance, 
perhaps, may be thought fufficient. f Herodotus relates, 
that the Colchi were blacky and that they had crifped hair. 
Thefe people were a detachment of the AEthiopian army 
under Sefo/lris , who followed him in his expedition, and 
fettled in that part of the world, where Colchis is ufually 
reprefented to have been fituated. Had not the fame 
author informed us of this circumftance, we fhould have 
thought it || ftrange, that a people of this defeription 
fhould have been found in fuch a latitude. Now, as they 
were undoubtedly fettled there, and as they were neither 
fo totally deftroyed, nor made any fuch rapid conquefts, 
as that hiftory fhould notice the event, there is great rca- 
fon to prefume, that their defendants continued in the 
fame, or fettied in the adjacent country; from whence it 
will follow that they muft have changed their complexion 
to that, which is obfervable in the inhabitants of this 
particular region at the prefent day; or, in other words, 

* I mean fuch only as are mthrs of the countries which we mention, 
and w.hofe anceftors have been fettled there for a certain period of time. 

•f* Herodotus. Euterpe, p. So. Editio Stephani, printed 1570. 

|j This circumftance confirms what I faid in a former note,.p. 140, 
that even if two nations were to be found in the fame parallel, one of 
whom was black, and the other white, it would form no objection againft: 
the hypothefis of climate, as one of them might have bssn new fettlers 
from a diftant country, 

.. that 
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that the black Inhabitant of Colchis muft have been changed 
into the % fair Circafftan. 

As I have now Shewn it to be highly probable, from 
the fafts which have been advanced, that climate is the 
caufe of the difference off colour which prevails in the 
different inhabitants of the globe; we fhall now fhew its 
probability from fo fimilar an effect produced on the 
mucous fubjlance before mentioned by fo fimilar a caufe, 
that though the faft does not abfolutely. prove our con¬ 
jecture to be right, yet it will give us a very lively con¬ 
ception of the manner, in which the phenomenon may 
be caufed. 

This probability may be (hewn in the cafe of freckles , 
which are to be feen in the face of children, but of fuch 
only, as have the thinneft and moft tranfparent (kins, and 
are occasioned by the rays of the fun, Striking forcibly 
on the mucous fubjlance of the face, and drying the accu¬ 
mulating fluid. 1 This accumulating fluid, or perfpirable 
matter, is at firft colourlefs ; but being expofed to violent 
heat, or dried, becomes brown. Hence, the mucofum 
corpus being tinged in Various parts by this brown coagu¬ 
lated fluid, and the parts fo tinged appearing through the 
cuticle , or upper Surface of the .(kin, arifes that Spotted ap¬ 
pearance, obfervable in the cafe recited. 

Now, if we were to conceive a black (kin to be an 
nniverfalfreckle , or the rays of the fun to aft fo univerfally 
on the mucous fubjlance of a perfon’s face, as to produce 
thefe (pots fo contiguous to each other that they Should 
unite, we Should then fee, in imagination, a face fimilar 
to thofe, which are daily to be feen among black people : 
and if We were to conceive his body to be expofed or 
afted upon in the fame manner, we Should then fee his 
body aSTuming a fimilar appearance; and thus we Should 
fee the whole man of a perfeft black, or refembling one 
of the naked inhabitants of the torrid zone. Now as the 

* Suppofc, without the knowledge of any hiftorian, they had made 
fuch confiderable conquefts, as to have fettled tnemfclves at the diftance 
of iooo miles in any one direction from Colchis , tfcill they muft have 
changed their colour. For had they gone in an Eaftcrn erWeltem direc¬ 
tion, they muft have been of the fame colour as the CircaJJtans ; if to the 
north, whiter; if to the fouth, of a copper. There are no people within 
that diftance of Colchis , who are black. 
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feat of freckles and of blacknefs is the fame; as their ap¬ 
pearance is fitnilar ; and as the caufe of the firfl: is the 
ardour of the fun, it is therefore probable that the caufe 
of the fecond is the fame: hence, if we fcibflitute for the 
word u fun” what is analogous to it, the word climate , 
the fame effect may be fuppofed to be produced, and the 
conjectures to receive a fanCtion. 

Nor is it unlikely that the hypothecs, which conffders 
the caufe of freckles and of blacknefs as the fame, may be 
right. For if blacknefs is occafioned by the rays of the 
fun ftriking forcibly and univerfally on the mucous fubjlance 
of the body, and drying the accumulating fluid, we can 
account for the different degrees of it to be found in the 
different inhabitants of the globe. For as the quantity of 
perfpirable fluid, and the force of the folar rays is fucccf- 
fively increafed, as the climates are fucceffivelv warmer, 
from any given parallel to the line, it follows that the 
fluid, with which the mucous fab/lance will be ffained, 
will be fucceffively thicker and deeper coloured; and 
hence, as it appears through the cuticle, the complexion 
fucceffively darker; or, what amounts to the fame thing, 
there will be a difference of colour in the inhabitants of 
every fueceffive parallel. 

From thefe, and the whole of the preceding obferva- 
tions on the fubjeit, I may conclude, that as'all the inha¬ 
bitants of the earth cannot be otherwife than the children 
of the fame parents, and as the difference of their appear¬ 
ance muff have of. courfe proceeded from incidental 
caufes, thefe caufes are a combination of thofc qualities, 
which we call climate \ that the blacknefs of the Africans 
is fo far ingrafted in their conftitution, in the courfe of 
many generations, that their children wholly inherit it, if 
brought up in the fame fpot, but it is not fo abfolutely 
interwoven in their nature, that it cannot be removed, if 
they are born and fettled in another *, that Noah and his 
fons were probably of an olive complexion ; that thofe of 
their defendants, who went farther to the fouth, became 
of a deeper olive or copper ; while thofe, who went flill 
farther, became of a deeper copper or blue 1 :', that thofc, 
on the other hand, who travelled farther to the north, 
became lefs olive or brotun, while thofe who went hid 
K fanner 
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farther than the former, became lefs brown or white ; and 
that if any man were to point out any one of the colours 
which prevails in the human complexion, as likely to fur- 
nifti an argument, that the people of fuch a complexion 
were of a different fpecies from the reft, it is probable 
that his own defendants, if removed to the climate to 
which this complexion is peculiar, would, in the courfe 
of a few generations, degenerate into the fame colour. 

Having now replied to the argument, “ that the Africans 
C( are an inferiour link of the chain of nature,’’ as far as 
it depended on their capacity and colour , I fhall now only 
take notice of an expreflion, which the receivers before- 
mentioned . are pleafed to make ufe of, <c that they are 
u made for flavery.” 

Had the Africans been made for flavery , or to become 
the property of any fociety of men, it is clear, from the 
obfervations that have been made in the fecona part of 
this Eflay, that they muft have been created devoid of 
reafon : but this is contrary to fa£t. It is clear alfo, that 
there muft. have been many and evident figns of the 
inferiority of their nature , and that this fociety of men 
muft have had a natural right to their dominion: but this 
is equally falfe. No fuch figns of inferiority are to be 
found in the one, and the right to dominion in the other 
is incidental: for in what volume of nature or religion is 
it written, that one fociety of men fhould breed /laves for 
the benefit of another ? Nor is it lefs evident that they 
would have wanted many of thofb qualities which they 
have, and which brutes have not : they would have 
wanted that fpirit of liberty , that * fenfe of ignominy and 
jha?ne , which fo frequently drives them to the horrid ex¬ 
tremity of finifhing their own exiftence. Nor would they 
have been endowed with a contemplative poiver j for fuch 
a power would have been unneceftary to people in fuch a 
fituation ; or rather, its only ufe could have been to in- 
creafe their pain. We cannot fuppofe therefore that God 
has made an order of beings, with fuch mental qualities 

* There are a particular people among thofc tranfported from Africa 
to the colonies, who immediately on leceiving punifhnient, ccilroy them- 
fclves. This is a fail which the receives are unable to conlradift. 

and 
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and powers, for the foie purpofe of being ufed as beajls^ or 
inflruments of labour. And here, what a dreadful argu¬ 
ment prefents itfelf againft you receivers ? For if they have 
no underftandings, as you confefs, then is your conduit 
impious, becaufe, as they cannot perceive the intention of 
‘ your punifhment, your feverities cannot make-them better. 
But if, on the other hand, they have underftandings, 
(which has evidently appeared) then is your conduct 
equally impious, who, by deftroying their faculties in 
confequence of the feveritv of your difcipline, have re¬ 
duced men, who had once the power of reafon, to an 
equality with the brute creation. 

C H A P,. X. 

The reader may perhaps think, that the receivers have 
by this time expended all their arguments, but their ftore 
is not fo eafily exhaufted. They are well aware that 
juftice, nature, and religion, will continue, as they have 
ever uniformly done, to oppofe their conduct. This has 
driven them to exert their ingenuity, and has occaftoned 
that multiplicity of arguments to be found in the prefent 
queftion. 

Thefe arguments are of a different complexion from 
the former. They confift in comparing the ftate of Jiavss 
with that of fome of the clafies of free men, and in cer¬ 
tain fceiies of felicity, which the former are laid to enjoy. 

It is affirmed that the punifhmen.ts, which the Africans 
undergo, are lei's fevere than the military; that their life 
is happier than that of the Ehiglifb peafant ; that they have 
the advantages of manumiiuon 5 that they have their little 
fpots of ground, their holy-days, their dances; in fhort, 
that their life is a feene of feftivity and mirth, and that 
they are much happier in the colonies than in their own 
country. 

Thefe reprefentations, which have been made out with 
much ingenuity and art, may have had their weight with 
■the unwary; but they will never pafs with men of con- 
fideration and fenfe, who are accultomed to eftimate the 
probability of things 3 before they admit them to be true. 

K 2 .. Indeed 
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Indeed the bare aflertiori, that their fituation is even com- 
fbrtabie, contains its own refutation, or at leaf!: leads us 
to fufpeft that the perfon, who afterted it, has omitted 
fome important confiderations in the account. Such I 
ftuill fnew to have been actually the cafe, and that the 
reprefentations of the receivers , when ftripped of their ■ 
glofty ornaments, are but empty declamation. 

It is faid, fir ft, of jnilitary punifhments , that they arc 
more fevere than thofe which the Africans undergo. But 
this is a bare aflertion without proof. It is not fhewn 
even by thofe, who afTert it, how the fact can be made 
out. I am left therefore to draw the companion mylelf, 
and to fill up thofe important confiderations, which I 
have juft faid that the receivers had omitted. 

That military punifhments are fevere I confefs, but I 
deny that they are feverer than thofe with which they 
arc compared. Where is the military man, whofe ears 
have been flit, whofe limbs have been mutilated, or whofe 
eyes have been beaten out ? But to avoid argument I will 
even allow, that their punifhments are equal in the degree 
of their feverity: ftill they muft lofe by comparifonr The 
foldier is never punifliecl but after a fair and equitable trial, 
and the decifion of a military court; the unhappy African 
at the diferetion of his lord. The one * knows what 
particular conduct will conftitute an offence ; the other 
has no fuch information, as he is wholly at the difpofal of 
paflion and caprice, which may impofe upon any adlion, 
however laudable, the appellation of a crime. The for¬ 
mer has it of courfe in his power to avoid a punifhment; 
the latter is never fafe. The former is punifhed for a 
real, the latter, often, for an imaginary fault. 

Now will any perfon aflert, on comparing the whole of 
thofe circumftances together, which relate to their refpec- 
tive punifhments, that there can be any doubt, which of 
the two are in the worft fituation as to their penal 
fyftems ? 

With refpedl to the declaration, that the life of an Afri¬ 
can in the colonies is happier than that of the Englijh 

* The articles of war are regularly read at the head 0/ every reg'rnent 
iu the fervice, Hating thole particular actions which are to be confrdered 
as crimes. 

peafant, 
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peafant, it is equaliy falfe. Indeed I can fcarccly with¬ 
hold my indignation, f when I confidcr, how fhamefully 
the fituation of this latter clafs of men has been mifrepre- 
fented/to elevate the former to a ftate of fictitious hap- 
pinefs. If the reprefentations of the receivers be true, it 
is evident that thofe of the moft approved writers, who 
have placed a confiderable (hare of happinefs in the 
cottage , have been miftaken in their opinion ; and that 
thofe of the rich, who have been heard to figh, and envy 
the felicity of the peajant , have been treacherous to their 
own fenfations. 

But which are we to believe on the occafion ? Thofe, 
who endeavour to drefs vice in the habit of virtue , or 
thofe, who derive their opinion from their own feelings ? 
The latter are furely to be believed ; and we may con¬ 
clude therefore, that the horrid picture, which is given of 
the life of th e peafant, has not fo juft a foundation as the 
receivers would lead us to fuppofe. For has he no plea- 
lure in the thought, that he lives in his own country , and 
among his relations and friends ? That he is actually free^ 
and that his children will be the fame ? That he can never 
be fold as a beaft ? That he can fpeak his mind without 
the fear of the lajh ? That he cannot even, be (truck with 
impunity ? And that he partakes, equally with his fupe- 
riours, of the protection of the law? — Now, there is no 
one of thefe advantages which the African poflefles, and 
no one, which the defenders of flavery take into their 
account. 

Of the other comparifons that are ufually made, I may 
obferve in general, that, as they confift in comparing the 
iniquitous practice of flavery with other iniquitous prac¬ 
tices in force among other nations, they can neither raife 
it to the appearance of virtue, nor extenuate its guilt. 
The things compared are in thefe inftances both of them 
evils alike. They call equally for redrefs, and are equally 
difgraceful to the * governments which fufier them, if not 
K 3 encourage 

* I cannot omit here to mention one of the cuftoms, which has been 
often brought as ^palliation of flavery, and which prevailed but a little 
time ago, and I am doubtful whether it does not prevail now, in the 
jnetropolis of this country, of kidnapping men for the fcrvice of the 
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encourage them, to exift. To attempt therefore to juftify 
one fpecies of iniquity, by comparing it with another, is 
no juftifieation at all; and is fo far from anfwering the 
purpofe, for which the comparifon is intended, as to give 
us reafon to fufpe<ft, that the comparer has but little notion 
either of equity or honour. 

I come now to thofe fcenes of felicity, which Haves are 
faid to enjoy. The fir ft advantage which they are faid to 
experience, is that of manumifjion. But here the advocates 
for flavery conceal an important circumftance. They 
expatiate indeed on the charms of freedom, and contend 
that it rauft be a bleffing in the eyes of thofe, upon whom 
it is conferred. I perfe&ly agree with them in this par¬ 
ticular. But they do not tell us that thefe advantages 
are confined ; that they are confined to tome favourite do- 
ns flick ; that not one in an hundred enjoy them ; and that 
they are never extended to thofe who are employed in the 
cultivation of the fields as long as they can work. Thefe 
are they, who are moft to be pitied ; who are deftined to 
perpetual drudgery; and of whom no one whatever has a 
chance of being freed from his fituation, till death either 
releafes him at once, or age renders him incapable of con¬ 
tinuing his former labour. And here let it be remarked, 
to the difgrace of the receivers , that he is then made free, 
not— as a reward for his pafl fervices , but as his labour is 
then of little or no value,— to fave the * tax. 

With the fame artifice is mention alfo made of the little 
fpots, or gardens, as they are called, which Haves are faid 
to poflefs from the liberality of the receivers. But people 
muft not be led away by agreeable and pleaftnt founds. 
They muft not fuppofe that thefe gardens are made for 
fioivers\ or that they are places of amufement } in which 

Eaft India Company. Every fubjedl, a; long as he behaves well, has a 
right to the protediion of government; and the tacit peimillion of fuch 
a feene of iniquity, when it becomes known, is as much a. breach of duty 
in government, as the condudl of thofe fubjedts, who, on other occafions, 
would be termed, and puuilhcd as, rebellious. 

* The expenfes of every parilh are defrayed by a poll-tax on negroes, 
to fave which they pretend to liberate thofe who arc paft labour; but 
they llill keep them employed in repairing fences, or in doing fomc 
trifling work on a fcanty allowance. For to free a field negreel fo long 
as he can work, is a maxim which, notwithstanding the numerous 
boa/led manuiniiTtons, no maker ever thins of adopting in the colonics. 

they 
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they can fpend their time in botanical refearches and de¬ 
lights. Alas, they do not furnifh them with a theme for 
fuch pleafmg purfuits and fpeculations ! They mu ft be 
cultivated in thofe hours, which ought to be appropriated 
to || reft; and they muft be cultivated, not for an amufe- 
ment, but to make up, if it be pojfible , the great deficiency 
.in their weekly allowance of provifions. Hence it ap¬ 
pears, that the receivers have no merit whatever in fuch 
an appropriation of land to their unfortunate flaves: for 
they are either under the neceftity of doing this, or of 
lofmg them by the jaws of famine. And it is a notorious 
fa£t, that, with their weekly allowance, and the produce of 
their fpots together, it is often with the greateft difficulty 
that they preferve a wretched exiftence. 

The third advantage which they are faid to experience, 
is that of holy-days , or days of refpite from their ufual dif- 
cipline and fatigue. This is certainly a great indulgence, 
and ought to be recorded to the immortal honour of the 
receivers. I wifh I could exprefs their liberality in thofe 
handfome terms, in which it deferves to be reprefented, or 
applaud them fufficiently for deviating for once from the 
rigours of fervile difeipline. But I confefs, that I am un¬ 
equal to the talk, and muft therefore content myfelf with 
obferving, that while the horfe has one day in [even to re- 
frefh his limbs, the happy African has but one in * fifty-two , 
as a relaxation from his labours. 

With refpedl to their dances , on which fuch a particular 
ftrefs has been generally laid, I fear that people may have 
been as fhamefully deceived, as in the former inftances. 
For from the manner in which thefe are generally men- 

|| They muft be cultivated always on a Sunday , and frequently in thofe 
hours which (hould be appropriated to jlfcp, or the wretched poflefl'ors 
mull be inevitably Jlarvcd. 

* They are allowed in general three holy-days at Chriftmas, but in 
Jamaica they have two alio at Eafter. and two at Whitfuntidc; fo that 
on the largeit fcale, they have only feven days in the year, or one day in 
fifty-two. But this is on a fuppofition, chat the receivers do not break in 
upon the afternoons, which they are frequently too apt to do. If it (hould 
be faid that Sunday is an holy-day, it is not true: it is fo far an holy- 
day, that they do not work for their mailers ; but fuch an holv-day, 
that if they do not employ it in the cultivation of their little fpots, they 
mult be Jlarvcd. 

K 4 
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tioncil, we fhould alinofl: be led to imagine, that they had 
certain hours allowed them for the purpole of joining in the 
dance, and that they had every comfort and convenience, 
that people are generally fuppofed to enjoy on Inch convi¬ 
vial occalions. But this is far from die cafe. Reafon in¬ 
forms us, that it can never be. If they wilh for fucli in¬ 
nocent recreations, they mull enjoy them in the time that 
is allotted them for fleep ; and fo far are thefe dances from 
proceeding from any uncommon degree of liappinefs,which 
excites them to convivial fociety, that they proceed rather 
from an uncommon dcprc/Hon of fpirits, which makes 
them even facrifice their t red, for the fake of experien¬ 
cing for a moment a more joyful oblivion of their cares. 
For I'uppole any one of the receivers, in the middle of a 
dance, were toaddrefr. his {laves in the following manner: 

/frleans ! i begin at laft to feel for your fituation ; and 
sc my confeicnce is feverely hurt, whenever I refledb that I 
u luivc been reducing thole to a Hate of nailery and pain, 
u who have never given me offence. You feem to be 
<c fond of thefe cxercifes, but yet you arc obliged to take 
il them at fuch unfeafonable hours, that they impair your 
Cl health, which is fufiiciently broken by the intolerable 
u fhare of labour which I have hitherto irnpofed upon you. 
“ 1 will therefore make you a propofal. Will you be 
ec content to live in the colonies, and you fliall have the 
t£ half of every week entirely to yourfelves ? or will you 
choofc to return to your mifcrablc, wretched country ?’* 
—But what is that which ftrikes their ears? Which 
makes them motionlefs in an indent r Which interrupts 
the fefiive feene ?—their country r—tranfporting found!— 
Behold ! they are now flying from the dance: you may 
fee them running to the Hi ore, and, ffantick as it were with 
joy, demanding with open arms an inftantancous paflage 
to their beloved native plains. 

Such are the colonial delights, bv the reprefentation of 
which the receivers would perfuade us, that the Africans 
arc taken from their country to a region of conviviality 

t Tlicfc dances arc ufually In the middle of t lie night ; and fo ccfirou3 
arc thefe unfortunate pcoph- of obtaining hut a joyful hour, that they not 
only of; m t f 1 c i r fleep, but add to the labours of the day, by t;oing 

/cvcrai miles to obtain it. 

and 
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rind mirth ; and that like thofc, who leave their ufual places 
of refidcnce for a fummer’s amufement, they arc conveyed 
to the colonies— to bathe, — to dance,—to keep holy-day ,— to 
he jovial. —But there is fomething fo truly ridiculous in the 
attempt to impofe thefe fccncs of felicity on the publick, 
as fccncs which fall to the lot of Haves, that the receivers 
mult have been driven to great extremities, to hazard them 
to the eye of cenfurc. 

The laft point that remains to be confulcrcd is the 
fhameful aflertion, that the Africans are much happier in the 
colonies, than in their oivn country. But in what docs this 
fuperiour happinefs confift ? In thole real feenes, it mult 
be replied, which have been juft mentioned j for thefe, by 
the confeflion of the receivers, conftitute the happinefs 
they enjoy.—But it has been fhevvn that thole have been 
unfairly reprefented j and, were they realized in the molt 
extenfive latitude, they would not confirm the fail. For 
if, upon a recapitulation, it confifts in the pleafure of ma- 
numijfion, they furely mull have palled their lives in a much 
more comfortable manner, who, like the Ajricans at home , 
have had no occafion for fuch a benefit at all. But the 
receivers , I p re fume, reafon upon this principle, that we 
never know the value of a bleffing but by its lofs. This 
is generally true : but would any one of them make him- 
felf a Jlave for years, that he might run the chance of the 
pleafurcs of manumijjfwn? Or that he might, tafte the 
charms of liberty with a "renter relijh? Nor is the ' 

tion Ids falfe in every other confidcration. For if -their, 
happinefs confifts in the few holy-days, wmch Uslonies. 

they arc permitted to enjoy, wbet mint Lv tot i fin A'on 
in their own country , where the v. hole ' * bi '"lie- jo- 

tiin:ed holy-day, or cediation from ddud r * ' t 'me “— 
If in the nolle (non of a mean and < o>u> a , a if . \, i 
be their lituation, where a whole jlo r, v . vrn, o, •>- 
ducing almoft fpontnneou'ly the A he, a A i x >- 

quiriiig for its cultivation none or -7, no \ inch 
lhould be appropriated to jlecp? —I: in the "pkniures- of the 
colonial dance, what mull it be in tl/ ’ ' v y ntt i, Vihuc 
they may dance lor ever; where there is no dated hour to 
interrupt their felicity, no intolerable iahoUr-'immediatdy 
to fuccced their recreations, and no overfeer to receive 

them 
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them tinder the difeipline of the lafli ?-—If* thefe therefore 
arc the only circumfeances, by which the aflertion can be 
proved, I may venture to fay, without fear of opposition, 
that it can never be proved at all. 

But thefe arc not the only circumftances. It is faidthat 
they are barbarous at home.—But do you receivers civi¬ 
lize them ?—Your unwillingnefs to convert them to Chrif- 
tianity, becaufe you fuppofc you muft ufe them more 
kindly when converted, is but a bad argument in favour 
of the fact. 

It is affirmed again, that their manner of life, and their 
fituation is fuch in their own country, that to fay they are 
happy is a jeft. tc '*'But who are you, who pretend to 
“ judge of another man’s hnppinefs ? That ftate which 
“ each man, under the guidance of his maker, forms for 
“ himfelf, and not one map fur another? To know what 
<{ conftitutes mine or your happinefs, Is. the foie preroga- 
“ tive of him who created us, and caff us in lo various 
tc and' different moulds. Did your Haves ever complain 
u to you .of their unhappinefs amidft their native woods 
u and ; dc£ixi$ ? Or, rather, let me afk, did they ever ceafe 
<c complaining of their condition under ..you their lordly 
u nnuh"?s? Where they fee, indeed, the accommodations 
“ of.vdvii life, but fee them, all pats to others, themfelves 
siubenehtedby them. B$Jo gracious then, yc petty ty- 
s,> ••rmts over human freedom, to let your fiaves judge for 
£{ themfelves, what it is which makes their own hrippmds, 
64 and then fee whether they do not place it in the return to 
« their own .country , rather than in. the contemplation of 
M your grandeur, of which, their mifery makes fo large a 
^ past/* ^ 

But fence you ipeak with fo much confidence on the 
fed'jercy let me afk yon receivers again, if you have ever 
been informed by your unfortunate, ilaves* that they.had no 
c vw xions in the country from which they have forcibly 
been i vrn away: or, if you will take upon you to afiert, 
shat V“',e never High, when they are alone; or that they 
K-kfe to each other their tales of mifery and woe. 

* ?• r- oC CUoccRar's fcrnvin, prearl.e,! before the fodety for rise 
|.rff.s«at!on of fisc gofpd, at the saniverfary meeting., on the *?il of Fo 
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But you judge of them, perhaps, in an happy moment, 
when you are dealing out to them their provisions for the 
week; and are but little aware, that, though the counte¬ 
nance may be cheered with a momentary {'mile, the heart 
may he exquifitely tortured. Were you to fliew us, in¬ 
deed, that there are laws, fubjedt to no evafion, by which 
you are obliged to clothe and feed them in a comfortable 
manner; were you to lhew us that they arc -|- protedled 
at all ; or that even one in a thoufand of thofc mailers have 

fuffered death, who have been guilty of premeditated 
murder to their Haves, you would have a better claim to 
our belief: but you can neither produce the inflanccs nor 
the laws. The people, of whom you fpeak, are Jlaves , 
are your own property, are wholly at your own difpofal ; and 
this idea is fufficient to overturn your aflertions of their 
happinefs. 

But I fliall now mention a circumftance, which, in the 
prefent cafe, will have more weight than all the arguments 
which have hitherto been advanced. It is an opinion, 
which the Africans univerfally entertain, that, as foon as 
death fliall releafe them from the hands of their opprellors, 
they fliall immediately be wafted back to their native 
plains, there to exift again, to enjoy the fight of their be¬ 
loved countrymen, and to fpend the whole of their new 
exigence in feenes of tranquillity and delight: and fo 
powerfully docs this notion operate upon them, as to drive 
them frequently to the horrid extremity of putting a period 
to their lives. Now if thefc fuicides are frequent, (which 
no perfon can deny) what are they but a proof, that the 
iitutition of thofc who deftroy thcmfelvcs rnuft have been 
infupportably wretched: and if the thought,of returning to 
their country after death, when they-have- experienced the 

•j-' There is a law, fbut let the reader re-mark, that it prevails hut in 
one of the colonies'), arajnit mutilation. It took its life tYum the fre¬ 
quency ol ' ic Piunn or < o . Kut though a matter cannot there chop 
off the limb o;. a (laic wic.i an axe, lie may yet .work, starve, and beat 
him to death'.'Vv'iprimpimify. • _< .. 

* " t co v (i by the- mmwri. out cr anon?. 

\vhoi’ a - - v s ju A u i k U i rd r U a u , 

hat the jrceciverr. do us, that thefe UiBsied mole, bw-.i': rlte.y 

'•v.crf the. psits ct vws.ii?.. than becaulc th-t mresr fj- tuva a 
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colonial joys, conftitutes their fuprcme felicity, what are 
they but a proof, that they think there is as much differ¬ 
ence between the two filiations, as there is between mi- 
fery and delight ? . 

Nor is the aflertion of the receivers lefs liable to a refu¬ 
tation in the inftance of thofe, who terminate their own 
exiftence, than of thofe, whom nature releafcs from their 
perfecutions. They die with a ftnile upon their face, and 
their funerals are attended by a vaft concourfe of their 
countrymen, with every poffible + demonftration of joy. 
But why this unufual mirth, if their departed brother has 
left an happy place ? Or if he has been taken from the 
care of an indulgent mafter, who confulted his pleafures, 
and adminiftered to his wants ? But alas, it arifes from 
hence, that he. is gone to his happy country: a circumftance, 
fufficicnt of itfelf, to filence a myriad of thofe fpecious 
arguments, which the imagination has been racked, and 
will always be racked to produce, in favour of a fyftem of 
tyranny and oppreifion. 

It remains only, that I fhould now conclude the chapter 
with a fa&, which will (hew that the account, which I 
have given of the fituation of flaves, is flri6hly true, and 
will refute at the fame time all the arguments which have 
hitherto been, and may yet be brought by the receivers , 
to prove that their treatment is humane. In one of the 
weftern colonies of the Europeans, * fix hundred and fifty 
thoufand flaves were imported within an hundred years j 
at the expiration of which time, their whole pofterity were 
found to amount to one hundred and forty thoufand. This 
fa£t will ascertain the treatment of itfelf. For how fhame- 
fully muft thefe unfortunate people have been oppreffed ! 
What a dreadful havock muft famine, fatigue, and cruel¬ 
ty, have made among them, when we confider, that the 


*}• A negroe-funcral is confidered as a curious fight, and is attended 
with finging, dancing, mufick, and every circumftance that can Ihew 
the attendants to be happy on the occafion. 


* In 96 years, ending in 1774, Soo,ooo flaves had been imported in¬ 
to the French part of St. Domingo, of which there remained only 
290,000 in 1774. Of this lad: number only 140,000 were credos, or 
natives of the :flatjd, i. e. of 650,000 flaves, the whole pofterity were 
140,000. Ccrjhla aliens fur la Color.ie dt St. Dtmwgut, publiflied by autho¬ 
rity in 1777. 

defendants 
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defcendants of fix hundred and fifty thoufand people in the 
prime of life, gradually imported within a century, are lefs 
numerous than thofe, which only f ten thoufand would 
have produced in the fame period, under common advan¬ 
tages, and in a country congenial to their conftitu- 
tions! 

But the receivers have probably great merit on the oc- 
cafion. Let us therefore fet it down to their humanity „ 
Let us fuppofe for once, that this incredible wade of 
the human fpecies proceeds from a benevolent defign ; that, 
fenfible of the miferies of a fervile ftate, they refolve to 
wear out, as fait as they poflibly can, their unfortunate 
flaves, that their miferies may the fooner end, and that a 
wretched pofterity may be prevented from {haring their pa¬ 
rental condition. Now, whether this is the plan of rea- 
foning which the receivers adopt, I cannot take upon me 
to decide; but true it is, that the effect produced is exact¬ 
ly the fame, as if they had reafoned wholly oil this benevo¬ 
lent principle. 


C H A P. XI. 

I have now taken a furvey of the treatment which the 
unfortunate Africans undergo, when they are put into the 
hands of the receivers. This treatment, by the four firft 
chapters of the prefent part of this Effay, appears to be 
wholly infupportable, and to be fuch as no human being 
can apply to another, without the imputation of fuch 
crimes, as fliould make him tremble. ■ But as many argu¬ 
ments are ufually advanced by thofe who have any interefl: 
in the pra&ice, by which they would either exculpate the 
treatment, or diminifti its feverity, I allotted the remaining 


^ Ten thoufand people under fair advantages, and in a foil congenial 
to their conftitutions, and where the means of fubfiltence are cafy, ihould 
produce in a century 160,000. This is the proportion in which the 
Americans increafed ; and the Africans in their own country increafe in 
the fame, if not in a greater proportion. Now as the climate of- the 
colonies is as favourable to their health as that of their own country, the 
caufes of the prodigious decreafc in the one, and increafe in the otheri 
will be more confpicuous. 
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chapters for their difeuflion. In thefe I confidered the 
probability of Audi a treatment again!! the motives of in- 
tereft ; the credit that was to be given to thole diflntereftcd 
writers on the fubjcct, who have recorded particular in- 
fiances of barbarity; the inferiority of the Africans to the 
human fpecies; the companions that arc generally made 
with refpeet to their htuation ; the pofitive feenes of feli- ' 
city which they arc laid to enjoy, and every other argu¬ 
ment, in fhort, that I have found to have ever been ad¬ 
vanced in the defence of flavery. Thefe have been all 
confidered, and I may venture to pronounce, that, inffead 
of anfvvering the purpofe for which they v/ere intended, 
they ferve only to bring fuch circumftanccs to light, as 
clearly fliew, that if ingenuity were racked to invent a 
fituation, that wouid be the moll dillreffing and infupport- 
abie to the human race, it could never invent one, that 

would fuit the defeription better, than the- colonialJla~ 

very. 

If this then be the cafe, and if Haves, notwithftanding 
all the arguments to the contrary, are exquifitely mi/er- 
able, I alk you receivers , by what right you reduce them to 
fo wretched a Htuation ? 

You reply, that you buy them ; that your tnoticy confli- 
tutes your rights and that, like all other things which you 
purchafe, they are wholly at your own difpofal. 

Upon this principle alone it was, that I profefled to 
view your treatm nt, or examine your right, when I faid, 
that 44 |1 the queftion refolved itfelf into two feparate parts 
44 for difeuflion ; into the Jfrican commerce, as explained 
u in the hiftory of flavery, and the fubfequent flavery in 
44 the colonies, 44 as founded on the equity of the commerce.” 
Now, ftnee it appears that this commerce, upon the fulleffc 
inveftigation, is contrary to 44 * the principles of laiv and 
44 government, the dictates of reafon , the common maxims of 
44 equity , the laius of nature , the admonitions of confcience, 
44 and, in Jhort , the whole do divine of natural religion f it 
is evident that the right , which is founded upon it, muft 
be the fame ; and that if thofe things only are lawful in the 
fight of God, which are either virtuous in themfelves, or 

|| Page <59. * Page So. 
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proceed from virtuous principles, you have no right over 
them at all. 

You yourfelvcs alio confefs this. For when I a fir you, 
whether any human being has a right to fell yon, you im¬ 
mediately anfwcr, No 5 as if nature revolted at the thought, 
and as if it was fo contradictory to your own feelings, as 
not to require confidcration. But who are you, that have 
this exclufive charter of trading in the liberties of man¬ 
kind ? When did nature, or rather the Author of nature, 
make fo partial a diftindlion between you and them ? 
When did He fay, that you fhould have the privilege of 
felling others, and that others fhould not have the privilege 
of felling you ? 

Now fince you confefs, that no perfon whatever has a 
right to difpofe of you in this manner, you mud confefs 
alfo, that thofc things are unlawful to be done to you, which 
would be done in confequence of the falc. Let us i'up- 
pofe then, that in confequence of the commerce you were 
forced into a fnip; that you were conveyed to another 
country ; that you were fold there ; that you were con¬ 
fined to inceflant labour ; that you were pinched by con¬ 
tinual hunger and third:; and fubjeCl to be whipped, cut, 
and mangled at diferetion; and all this at the hands of thofe, 
whom you had never offended ; would you not think that 
you had a right to refiff their treatment? Would you not 
refill it with a fafe confidence? And would you not be 
furprized, if your refinance fhould be termed rebellion A— 
By the former premifes you muff anfwer, yes.—Such then 
is the cafe with the wretched /ifrkans. They have a right 
to refill your proceedings. They can refill them, and yet 
they cannot jullly be contidered as rebellious. For though 
weTuppofe them to have been guilty of crimes to one ano¬ 
ther ; though we fiippofe them to have been the moil aban¬ 
doned and execrable of men, vet are they perfectly inno¬ 
cent with relpeCtto you receivers. You have no right to 
touch even the hair of their heads without their own con- 
fent. It is not your money, that can invert you with a 
right. Human liberty can neither be bought nor fold. 
Lvery lafh that you give them is unjuft. It is a lafii againft 
nature and religion, and will fureiy Hand recorded agaiill 
you, fince they are all, with rclpclt to your impious lelvcs. 
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in a {late of nature j in a {late of original diflociation j 
perfedly free. 


CHAP. XII. 

Having now confidered both the commerce and Jlavery , it 
remains only to colled fuch arguments as are fcattered 
in different parts of the work, and to make fuch ad¬ 
ditional remarks, as prefent themfelves on the fubjed. 

And firil, let ns afk you, who have ftudied the law 
of nature, and you, who are learned in the law of the 
land, if all property muff not be inferiour in its nature 
to its poffeffor, or, in other words, (for it is a cafe, 
which every perfon muft bring home to his own breaft) if 
you fuppofe that any human being can have a property in 
yourfelves ? Let us afk you appraifers, who fcientifically know 
the value of things, if any human creature is equivalent 
only to any of the trinkets that you wear, or at moll, to 
any of the horfes that you ride: or in other words, if you 
have ever confidered the 1110ft coftly things that you have 
valued, as equivalent to yourlelves ? Let me afk you ration- 
alifts, if man, as a reafonable being, is not accountable for 
his adions : and let me put the fame nueflion to you, who 
have ftudied the divine writings ? Let me afk you parents, 
if ever you thought you pofiefied an authority as fuch, or if 
ever you expeded a duty from your fons; and let me afk 
you fons, if ever you felt an impulfe in your own breafts to 
obey your parents. Now, if you fhould all anfwer as I could 
wifh, if you fliould all anfwer confiftently with reafon, na¬ 
ture, and the revealed voice of God, what a dreadful ar¬ 
gument will prefent itfelf againft the commerce and fiavery 
of the human fpecies, when we refled, that no man what¬ 
ever can be brought or reduced to the fituation of a 
{lave, but he mujl inflantly become a brute j he muft injlantly 
he reduced to the value of ihoje things , which were made for 
his oivn ufe and convenience ; he mufi inflantly ceafe to be ac¬ 
countable for bis actions, and his authority as a parent , and 
his duty as a fon , muft be injlantly no more. 

Neither does it efcape my notice, when I am fpeaking 
of the fatal wound which every focial duty muft receive, 

how 
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fiderably Chriftianity fuffers by the conduct of you receiv¬ 
ers. For by profecuting this impious commerce, you keep 
the Africans in a ftate of perpetual ferocity and barbarifm ; 
and by profecuting it in fuch a manner, as muft reprefent 
your religion as a lyftem of robbery and oppreffion, you not 
only oppofe the propagation of the gofpel, as far as you are 
able yourfelvesj but throw the moft certain impediments in 
.the way of others, who might attempt the glorious and im¬ 
portant talk. 

Such alfo is the effect, which the fubfequent flavery in 
the colonies muft produce. For by your inhuman treat ¬ 
ment of the unfortunate Jfricans there, you create the fame 
infuperable impediments to a converfion. For how mult 
they deteft the very name of Ghrijiians, when you Chrifti - 
ans are deformed by fo many and dreadful vices ? How 
muft they deteft that fyftem of religion, which appears to 
refill the natural rights of men, and to give a fandion to 
brutality and murder ? 

But, as I am now mentioning Chriftianity, I muft paufe 
for a little time, to make a few remarks on the arguments 
which are ufually deduced from thence by the receivers, in 
defence of their fyftem of opprefllon. For the reader may 
readily fuppofe, that if they did not hefitate to bring the 
Old Teftament in fupport of their barbarities, they,would 
hardly let the New efcape them. 

St. Paul, having converted Qnefmus to the. Chriftian 
faith, who was a fugitive Have of Philemon , fent him 
back to his mafter. This circumftance has furnilhed the 
receivers with a plea, that Chriftianity encourages flavery. 
But they have not only ftrained the paflages which they 
produce in fupport of their aftertions, but are ignorant of 
hiftoricai fads. The benevolent apoftle, in the letter 
which he wrote to Philemon, the mafter of Onejimus, ad- 
dreifes him to the following efted : “ I fend him back to 
tl you, but not in his former capacity, * not now as a fer- 
<c vant, kit above a fervant, a brother beloved. In this 
“ manner I befeech you to receive him, for though I 
st could enjoin you to do it, yet I had rather it Ihould be a 

matter of your own will, than of nccejj;ty.’\ 

* Epift. to Philemon. 
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It appears that, the fame Onefimus , when he was fent back*, 
was no longer a Jlavr, that he was a minifter of the gofpeh, 
that he was joined with Tycbicns in an ecclefiaftical corn- 
million to the church of the Colofjians^ and was afterwards 
bilhop of Ephcfus. If language therefore has any mean¬ 
ing, and if hrftory has recorded a fact which may be be¬ 
lieved, there is no cafe more oppofite to the do&rine of 
the receivers , than this which they produce in its fup- 
port. 

It is laid’ again, that Chriftianity, among the many im¬ 
portant precepts which it contains, does not furnifti us 
with one for the abolition of llavery. But the reafon is ob¬ 
vious. Slavery at the time of the introduction of the go£- 
pel was universally prevalent, and if Chriftianity had ab¬ 
ruptly declared, that the millions of flaves fhould have 
been made free, who were then in the world, it would 
have been univerfally rejected, as containing r do6trines 
that were dangerous, if not deftruCtive, to fociety. In 
order therefore that it might be univerfally received, it 
never meddled, by any pofitive precept, with the civil m- 
ftitutions of the times : but though it does not exprefsly 
fay, that “you fhall neither buy, nor fell, nor poflefs a 
“ Have,” it is evident that, in its general tenour, it fuf- 
ficiently militates againft the cuftom. 

The firft dodrine which it inculcates, is that of brother¬ 
ly love. It commands good will towards men. It en¬ 
joins us to love our neighbours as ourfelves, and to do 
unto all men, as we would that they fhould do unto us. 
And how can any man fulfil this fchcme of univerfal bene¬ 
volence, who reduces an unfortunate perfon againjl bis willy 
to the mojl infupportable of all human conditions; whocon- 
fiders him as his private property , and treats him, not as a 
brother, nor as one of the fame parentage with, himfelf, 
but as an animal of the brute creation ? 

But the moft important do&rine is that, by which we 
are allured that mankind are to exift in a future ftate, and 
to give an account of thofe actions, which they have fe- 
. verally done in the flefli. This ftrikes at the very root of 
flavery. For how can any man be juftly called to an ac¬ 
count for his actions, whole actions are not at his own dif- . 
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pofal P This is the cafe with the * proper flave. His liberty 
is abfolutely bought and appropriated ; and if the purchafe 
is juft and equitable , he is under the necejjity of perpetrating 
any crime, which the purchafcr may order him to commit, 
or, in other words, of ceafing to be accountable for his 
actions. 

Thefe dodlrincs therefore are fufficient to {hew, that Ha- 
very is incompatible with the Chriftian fyftem. The Eu¬ 
ropeans confidered them as fuch, when, at the clofe of the 
twelfth century, they refilled their hereditary prejudices, 
and occaftoned its abolition. Hence one, among many 
other proofs, that Chriftianity was the produdlion of infi¬ 
nite wifdom ; that though it did not take fuch exprefs cog¬ 
nizance of the wicked national inllitutions of the times, as 
fhould hinder its reception, it fhould yet contain fuch doc¬ 
trines, as, when it fhould be fully eftablilhed, would be 
fufficient for the abolition of them all. 

Thus then is the argument of you receivers ineffedlual, 
and your conduit impious. For, by the profecution of 
ihis wicked llavery and commerce, you not only oppofe 
>the propagation of that gofpel which was ordered to be 
preached unto every creature, and bring it into conterppt, 
but you oppofe its tenets .alfo: firft, becaufe you violate 
that law of univerfed benevolence , which was to take away 
'thofe hateful diltinitions of few and Gentile , Greek and 
Barbarian , bond and free, which prevailed when the gofpel 
was introduced $ ana fccondly, bccaule, as every man is 
to give an account of his adtions hereafter, it is necef- 
fary that he fhould be free. 

Another argument ,yet remains, which, though nature 
will absolutely turn pale at the recital, cannot poffibly be 
•omitted. In thofe wars, which are made for the fake of 
procuring Haves, it is evident that the contefl mull be 
generally obftinate, and that great numbers mull be flain 
on both fides, before the event can be determined. This 


*The African Have is of this defeription; and I could wifli,,in^U my ar¬ 
guments on the prefent fubjedt, to he underftood as having fpoken only of 
pnptr flaws. The Have who is-condemned to the oar, to the fortificati¬ 
ons, and other public works, is in a different predicament. His liberty is 
not appropriated , and therefore none of thofe coniequences can h.e jqiUy 
drawni which have been deduced in the prefent cafe. 

L % 
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We may reafonably apprehend to be the cafe : and I have 
* fhewn, that there have not been wanting inftances, 
where the conquerors have been fo incenfed at the reftft- 
ance they have found, that the fpirit of vengeance has 
entirely got the better of their avarice, and they have 
murdered every individual, without difcriminatiqn ei¬ 
ther of age or fex. From thefe and other cii;cum- 
ftances, I thought I had fufficient reafon to conclude, 
that, where ten were fuppofed to be taken, an bun- 
dredy including the victors and vanquifhed, might be ftip- 
pofed to perifti. Now, as the annual exportation from 
Africa confifts of an hundred thoufand people, and as the 
two orders, namely, of thofe who are privately kidnapped 
by individuals, and of thofe, who are publickly feized by 
virtue of the authority of their prince, compofe together, 
at leaft, eight-tenths of the African ftaves, it follows, that 
about twenty thoufand confiit of thofe of the remaining 
five clafies mentioned in the firft part of the work. Let 
us fuppofe then, that the moft confiderable of thefe, which 
confifts of prifoners of war, amounts to fix thoufand an¬ 
nually, and it will immediately appear that no lefs 
than jixty thoufand people annually perifti in thofe wars, 
which are made only for the purpofe of procuring flaves. 
But that this number, which I believe to be by no means 
exaggerated, may be free from all objection, I will in¬ 
clude thofe in the eftimate, who die as they are travelling 
to the fhips. Many of thefe unfortunate people have a 
journey of one thoufand miles to perform bn foot, and are 
driven like Iheep through inhofpitable woods and deferts, * 
where they frequently die in great numbers from fatigue 
and want. Now if to thofe, who thus perifti on the Afri¬ 
can continent, by war and travelling, I fubjoin f thofe, 
who afterwards peri lb. on the voyage, and in the feafoning 
together, it will appear that an hundred thoufand muft: an¬ 
nually perifti, in order that ;die European plantations may 
receive an effedtual fupply. 

Gracious God ! how wicked, how beyond all example 
impious, muft be that fervitude, which cannot be. carried 

* See the defeription of an African battle, Part 2, ch» 9. 

•J- The loweft computation is 40,000, fee p. 105. 
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on without tie continualmurder offo many and innocent 
perfons ! What punifhment is not to be expe:£led for fuch. 
moriflrous and unparalleled barbarities f for if the blood 
of one man, unjuftly filed, cries with fo loud a voice for 
the divine vengeance, how fhall the cries and groans, of 
an hundred thoufancl men, annually murdered t afeend the 
celeftial manfiohs, and bring down that punifhment 
which fuch enormities deferve ! But do I mention punifh- 
ment ? Do I allude to that punifhment, which fhall be in¬ 
flicted on men as individuals, in a future life ? Ejo I al¬ 
lude to that awful day, which fhall furely come, when the 
mailer fhall behold his murdered African face to face? 
When a train of mutilated fiaves fhall be brought againft 
him ? When he fhall Hand confounded and abalhed ? Or, 
do I allude to that punifhment, which may be inflidled 
on them here, as members of a wicked community ? For 
as a body politick, if its members are ever fo numerous, 
may be confidered as an whole, aCling of itfelf, and by 
itfelf, in all affairs in which it is, ; concerned, fo it is ac¬ 
countable, as fuch, for its conduct; and as thefe kinds 
of polities have only their exiftence here, fo it is only in 
this world, that, as fuch, they can be punifhed. 

“ Now, whether we confider the crime, with refpecl 
“ to the individuals immediately concerned in this molt 
“'barbarous and cruel traffick, or whether we confider it 
“ as * patronized and encouraged by the laws of the land, 
“ it prefents to our view an equal degree of enormity. A 
“ crime, founded on a dreadful pre-eminence in'wicked-' 
“ nefs,—a crime, which being both of individuals and the 

nation, muff fometime draw, down upon us the heaviefl: 
“judgment of Almighty God, who made of one blood 
“ all the fons of men, and who gave to all equally a natu- 
“ rat right to liberty ; and who, ruling all the kingdoms 
“ of the earth with equal providential juftice, cannot 
<e fuffer fuch deliberate, fuch monflrous iniquity, to pafs 
te long unpunifhed.f 

* The legiflature has fejuandered away more money in the profccution 
of the (lave trade, within twenty years, than in any other trade whatfo- 
cvcr, having granted from the year 1750, to the year 1770, the fum of 
300,000 pounds, 

f Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge, by the Rev. 
Peter Peckard. 

But 
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But alas! he feetns already to have interfered on the 
occafion! The * violent and fupernatural agitations of 
all the elements, which, for a feries of years, have pre¬ 
vailed in thofe European fettlements, where the unfortu¬ 
nate Africans are retained in a ftate of flavery, and which 
have brought unfpeakable calamities on the inhabitants, 
and publick lofles on the ftates to which they feverally be¬ 
long, are fo many awful vifitations of God for this inhu¬ 
man violation of his laws. And it is not perhaps unwor¬ 
thy of remark, that as the fubje&s of Great-Britain have 
nearly half of this impious commerce in their own hands, 
fo they have fuffered In the fame proportion, or f more 
fevercly than the reft. 

How far thefe misfortunes may appear to be a&s of 
providence, and to create an alarm to thofe who have 
been accuftomed to refer every efte<ft to its apparent caufe, 
who have been habituated to ftop there, and to overlook 
the finger of God, becaufe it is nightly covered under the 
veil of fccondary laws, I will not pretend to determine ! 
but this I will aflert with confidence, that the Europeans 
have richly deferved them all; that the tear of fympathy, 
which can hardly be reftrained on other melancholy occa- 
fions, feems to forget to flow at the relation of thefe j and 
that we can never, with any fiiadow of juftice, wiflj pro- 
fperity to the undertakings of thofe, whofe fuccefs muft 
be at the expenfe of i'll: happinefs of millions of their fel¬ 
low-creatures. 

But this is fuflicient. For if liberty is only an adven¬ 
titious right; ’if men are by no means fuperiour to brutes ; 
if every focial duty is a curfe ; if cruelty is highly to be 
cftcemed; if murder is ftri&ly honourable, and Chrifti- 
anity is a lye; then it is evident, that the African flavery 

* The firft noted earthquake at Jamaica, happened June the 7th, 
1692, when Port Royal was totally funic. This was fucceeded by one 
in the year 1697, and by another in the year 1722, from which time 
to the prefent, thefe regions of the globe feem to have been feverely vi- 
fitcd, but particularly during the laft fix or feven years. See a general 
account of the calamities, occafioned by the late tremendous hurricanes 
and earthquakes in the Weft-Indian iflands, by Mr. Fowler. 

f The many Ihips of war belonging to the Briti/h navy, which were 
loft with all their crews in thefe dreadful hurricanes, will furficiently 
prove the fail. 

may 
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may be purfiftd, without either the remorfe of confcience, 
or the imputation of a crime. But if the contrary of this 
is true, which reafon miift immediately evince, it is evi¬ 
dent that no cuftom 'eftabliihed among men was.‘ever 
more impious ; fince it is contrary to reafon , jufiice , na-" 
iure, the principles of law and government , the whole doc¬ 
trine, iri jhort , of natural religion^ and the revealed voice of 
GOD. 


TiIe END. 
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